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he assassination of Prince Ito, one of the great men of Japan, was the more pathetic 
Th tion of P. It of the great of J th thet 
because the statesman ts believed to have been earnestly considering many plans for the 
heneht of the Koreans. The following intimate description of the Prince as he appeared 
benehit of the K J 2 y 

when he escaped from the cares of his office into the quiet of his Blue Sea Villa’’ 


deepens the pathos of his end. 


Yone Noguchi, who describes him, although of late years 


with the Valley Press, at Kamakura, has a national reputation in America as a writer 
of remarkable poetry in remarkably good English: 


I. have a Chinese saying: 

“(Good man loves the 

mountains, and wise man 

the seas.” Whatever 

way you understand it, 
you will see that it is deep and true like 
the other Chinese phrases written on the 
age’s brow. The seas have the most inter- 
esting personality. In the fact that the 
late Prince Ito loved the seas (especially at 
Oiso, no doubt, the seaside village of his 
residence for fifteen years) we see him 
reflected in more than one way. The 
Prince’s personality was like a sea, or the 
water, that is the greatest wonder of adapta- 
tion in nature; the water has least obstinacy, 
and takes the course most natural, and 
always acquits itself. When the sea 
awaking from sleep, strikes the first sound 
in the rising tide of uninterrupted sweep, 
we are reminded of Prince Ito who, as 
we have it in a time-honored phrase, 
beat the dawn-bell of the Empire. Hear 
the voice of the sea out of the deep and 
silence, the voice of mystery! How  pro- 


phetic was Prince Ito’s voice! As the sea 
comes from the unknown, and sings in- 
spiration, he was the light and wisdom for 
us who always puzzled about things beyond 
our understanding and control. 

This man, Prince Ito, the lover of sea 
and water, found them most lovely at 
Oiso, where they suddenly become calm 
and content, and, like an old man who 
likes to dream once in awhile, lazily kiss 
the white sand of the shore. This is the 
fit spot of whole Japan for Prince Ito to 
escape—although he often found it difficult 
to escape—from the endless work of the 
country, and reflect pleasingly, by the sea- 
shore, upon the wonderful history created 
by his own hand. So here he built his 
house; as I said before, he and his family 
lived here for fifteen years. I must. tell 
you that, while he stayed at Oiso at least, 
he was not the august personage and the 
great statesman of Japan, but merely a 
countryman at Qiso, a village by the his- 
torical Tokaido highway of the olden day 
whose fame became known in the world 
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124 Prince Ito at Oiso 


through Hiroshige’s magic art. Since he 
was a village man simple and true, there 
is no question that he participated most gladly 
in every occurrence and affair of the town. 

It was the first-thing he did, it is said, 
that—when he moved definitely from 
Tokyo to his house at Oiso (to be particular, 
at the place called Koiso or “Little Sea- 
beach,” of Oiso, “Big Seabeach’’)—he 
hurried to the village office to register his 
name as one of the villagers. He presented 
his greeting word to the head officer as 
humbly as any newcomer should, and 
begged him not to omit him from any 
town meeting or convention as he might 
prove that he knew one or two things. As 
he expected, he attended a sort of meeting 
soon afterward, where, from his being 
humorous and happy as he was always, 
he exclaimed aloud: “Now, gentlemen, 
let me tell you right here, before I forget, 
that if you, gentlemen, treat me meanly, | 
shall at once bring out my Daikuni (the 
‘Greatest Official Rank’) and scare you. 
Remember it, gentlemen—/a, ha, ha!’ 

It was a happy time for the village young 
men to have any sort of festival as they 
knew they would be invited by him as he 
never failed to do so. A big cask of saké 
wine and a table full of dishes was cus- 
tomarily prepared under the pine forest 
behind his house, where he was pleased to 
open a bureiko or “party without courtesy 
or formality” with the country folks. He 
would ask them in the course of time to 
sing the song under someone’s leadership: 


Ise Province is no Ise without Tsu, 

Tsu no Tsu at all without Ise 

(Oh world of you and I, world of friendship!) 
City of Nagova of Owari Province 

Keep her name on account of the castle famous 
(Oh world of friendship, world of I and you!) 


Then they would dance round joyously, 
even beating the edges of dishes. He 
was mightily pleased with such a barbarous 
affair, which was only the outburst, sudden 
and uncouth indeed, of simple minds. He 
would clap his hands, and ask them to 
repeat their song and dance, and above 
all, drink and eat more. There was no 
person who so hated officialism and formal 
etiquette in private life—he was more at 
home with the village people unlearned 
and even wild. Old Ichiroyemon, farmer 
and fisherman, and one of Prince Ito’s 
dearest neighbors, is simply glad to talk 


on him; he was one of those who were 
admitted, from the earliest day of the 
Prince’s Oiso life, to furnish fishes, and be 
of general service. Said he: “It was in 
1884 when he settled here first that he 
received plenty of loquat trees from his 
friend; he gave me one of them to plant 
in my home, saying, ‘You might make it 
a memorial of me as I may die any time by 
accident or sickness.’ I was fearing that 
I should die before him, as he was the 
strongest person physically ever I knew. 
But it turned out after all, as he said, of 
course in joke,atthattime. I planted the tree 
at the back entrance of my house—and it is 
almost ten feet high, with many leaves and 
flowers, too, at present. However, the Prince 
who gave it to me is no more now. He had 
such a sympathy and kindness with me, that 
I often found myself almost embarrassed and 
uneasy in mind. 

“When I and Chiyokichi, my son, with 
some other fellows, were busy with a seine 
under the darkness, we often heard some- 
one calling after us in a loud voice. And 
it was nobody but the Prince who came 
to us carrying a big bottle of wine in his 
hand—he meant to treat us. Fancy the 
greatest man of all Japan with a binbo- 
tokkust (bottle commonly called ‘poverty 
bottle’), condescending to brighten us up 
as he was afraid we might be t’red and cold 
in the night. ‘You have to work of course 
like any other. But drink and _ rest for 
awhile—that does no harm. Drink and then 
work,’ he would say. We did not know 
what to say to such a kindness. 

“The Prince was not so fond of fish 
meat; but the aji fish (a species of coranx) 
was perhaps his favorite. More than 
eating of it, he was pleased to see how we 
caught it with a net. He used to come out 
to the shore to see our work with the seine 
in the daytime, and buy whatever we 
caught on the spot, not to eat them, but 
as he was afraid we might not be able to sell 
them. One night he wished me to take 
him out to the water to see how the ajt 
fishes swim; we went out under the perfect 
darkness. But as you might perhaps 
know, more than under the moon or any 
light, you can see them swimming clearly 
under the darkness. ‘How curious—ho 
extraordinary!’ he exclaimed, and appeared 
never tired of looking at them. 

“He had two large ponds in his garden; 
one of them was of a considerable size, 


























where he could cast even a net of large 
vreadth. I used to see him often bare- 
footed, with the skirt of his kimono tucked 

_and trying to cast the net. If I happened 
9 appear on the spot at such an occasion, 
he would ask me to throw his net, and let 
jim see what a professional man could do. 
\nd I often saw him too with a hook and 
the pond. I always saw one or 
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9 books by his side even when he was 
ngling. It seemed to me he was a great 
ider and book- 


ver. 
Before the 
Prince settled 
fifteen years 
as I said be- 
re, this Oiso was 


no more than a 
ing village 
th one or two 
verns; it was he 


10 as the vil- 
vers declare, 
reated present 
Oiso known to 
lame as, espe- 
ally, the summer 
resort of people 
ristocratic and 

He had the 
most wonderful 
renius of foresight 
id tenacity to 
xplore the un- 
cnown, at least 


inknown to 
Japan,and give it 
real credit — he 
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occasion intended only for merry-making. 
As his mind was stamped with the beauty 
of the place, he advised Princess Ito to 
move over there when she was ill; and she 
stayed there till she became recovered, 
under the calm sea-breeze and golden 
sunlight. It was one or two years after his 
first acquaintance with the place. But he 
did not begin to build his house now 
known as “Soro Kwaku,” meaning ‘the 
Blue Sea Villa,” until he had more time, 
when Japan had 
finished 
fully her China- 
Japan war. 

Soon after the 
news of his house: 
at the Oiso 
shore with the 
white sands and 
green pine forests 
were told, the 
place became at 
once distin- 
guished; many 
personages of no- 
bility and fame 
followed the 
Prince’s example 
and built their 
villas. To-day 
such houses with 
taste and beauty 
are counted more 
than three hun- 
dred, having, be- 
sides Prince Ito’s, 
those of Mar- 
quises, Saionji 
the late Premier, 


success- 


sea- 


idopter of new Nebeshima and 
ings. It is per. es Me ee Bey dl ion Tokagewa sind 
ectly miraculous other — lordships. 
that he was always right in his undertaking. You can imagine how much _ the _ vil- 
\nd he was right too with this Oiso, when he 
oughthe would make it famous not only on 
countof his presence, but for its natural 
iuty. He was greatly charmed by the ex- 


inse of the sea at Oiso; doubtless, he felt so 
articularly as he saw it first under the 
earest moonlight when thither he brought 
s official colleagues for the Moon-Viewing 
s nce he was an eminent poet of Chinese 
nool, he had a great susceptibility to 
nature and beauty; he always tried to 


maka , F 
make it poetical as possible, even on an 


lagers owe to the Prince—it is perfectly 
proper to call him the originator of 
the town in the present meaning. There 
was one business, besides many others, 
particularly indebted to him—it was that 
of the kuruma men. They who became 
prosperous are bound to die with the 
Prince. Even when he moved temporarily to 
Korea as the Resident-General, their busi- 
ness suddenly dropped so that many of 
them were obliged to change their work 
for something else on account of the 
decreasing number of the visitors. Now the 
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Funeral procession of Prince Ito through crowds in which European and Oriental costumes mingled 


great light is utterly 
easy to see the doom of these kuruma men. 

He contributed five hundred yen to the 
town for the purpose of 
grammar school, when he built his house 
here; and he further tried to raise money 


among his friends that finally amounted to 


five thousand yen which made 
the town able to establish a decent 
schoolhouse. 


His interest did not 
stop only with the completion of & 


the building; he frequently gave 
the school some amount of money 
whenever he had something to 
celebrate himself. It was he who 
stimulated the saving habit among 
the schoolchildren; he deposited 
in the postoffice ten sen each with 
the names of the children some 
years ago that amounted to one 
hundred and fifty yen. And on 
several afterward he 
gave considerable money to the 
children; it is said that their money 
in the postoffice, of course, their 
own savings included, has risen to 
little less than one thousand yen 
to-day. 

There was a big fire at Oiso’ | 
seven years ago when the Prince 
happened to be at home. He 
rushed out to the spot to be of 
service; thanks to the valor of the 
firemen, the big fire was soon extinguished. 
He did not lose a moment to talk over the 
way how to relieve the sufferers; he brought 
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extinguished—it is 


enlarging its 
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e people rich 
and longer in life.” 


“Make th 


out five hundred yen to start a fund, and 
went round among his friends to collect 
money. After a day or two, he succeeded 
in amassing some seven thousand yen, 
which were discreetly spent under his 
supervision. He never missed any occasion 
to serve the town for which his sympathy 
and devotion were great. And he 
was perfectly happy to be treated 
as one of the villagers, that is to 
say, aS a man simple and true as 
a countryman should be. 

He was often seen in the village 
street in the most simple kimono, 
that did not distinguish him from 
any other town people; he used 
to wear a cheap felt hat and plain 
wooden clogs. And he was fre- 
quently seen talking with farmers 
and fishermen over the subjects in 
their line, and forgot, it is said, the 
important engagements which were 
waiting to be attended to. He 
would, when he was in good humor 
as he was always, hum phrases 
from a gidayu lyrical drama or a 
popular dodoitsu song of his own; 
it was verily rare for him to be 
seen in a bad temper. He made 
jokes at his own expense, and was 
happy if he could invite smiles 
and laughter from the people o 
his household. He used to sa} 
that he could forget the worries and griels 
of the Empire as soon as he returned hom 
His family made much of his birthday 
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Soro Kwaku (The Blue Sea 


celebration which fell on the gth of Septem- 
ber; from early morning, Princess Ito was 
busy in making preparations necessary for 
such an affair. What the Prince had to 
do, was to go out unnoticed and buy many 
gs to be used for the prizes upon draw- 
ing lots to amuse the people who attended 
t the occasion. It was his idea to surprise 
them with the most extraordinary prizes. 
He would go around the stores in the village, 
and was seen sometimes carrying a broom, 
dustpan, wooden ladle and such things 
under his arms. People who had seen him 
in such a fantasy, would know without 
being told that it was his birthday. 
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Now the Oiso seashore is sad and quiet 
and the waves sigh in deep lamentation. 
“The Blue Sea Villa,’ stands in mourning 
with the great master lost. Baron Takasaki, 
the poet-laureate of Japan, sings in the 
customary thirty-one syllable uta poem: 
Kaeri konu, nami wa 
Otoshite itazurani, 

Tazu nomi tateri 
Oiso no hama. 

TRANSLATION 
(Oh wave, nay his spirit, 
Thou who hast gone away, shalt return no more: 
Here the storks stand sa 
At this Oiso’s shore of the sea.) 


1 and aghast 


A Sequoia Nun 


By Lucia E. SMITH 


Down columned cloisters, dim and green, she walks; 
A nun-like creature, thoughtful, sweet and rare, 

Her heart attuned to matins with the birds, 

She hears, head bowed, each rustling leaflet’s prayer. 


The world’s frivolities are far away 
In distant cities gathered round the bay, 
A life of love and strife, seeks not this maid, 


Sworn to sisterhood with woodland shade. 
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The 
Revenge of 
Ching Lo 


By M. R. ALLEN 





HI* southeast trades were blowing 
when Ching Lo stumbled on 
deck. They came full against his 
drawn, yellow face, and they made 
him gasp as water does a fainting 
woman. His knees bent from hunger and 
his eyes that for five days and nights had 
stared upon the stagnant, rat-infested dark 
ness of the hold were blinded by the swift 
rush of sunlight and the glare of heaving 
blue waters. He staggered and fell prone. 
Captain Bully Lester caught him deftly with 
the toe of his heavy sea boot and the cook 
flew to the rail. There he clung like a 
lizard on the wall—a sorry figure. His thin 
shanks protruded from his blue dungaree 
overalls and his emaciation was made mock 
of by the strong hand of the trades that 
plucked apart his flimsy blouse and sent it 
fluttering and snapping at his back. 

The captain laughed at the sight—laugh 
ter that ceased short and harsh as a dog’s 
bark. The men did not echo his mirth 
they knew him too well. Ching Lo gazed 
to seaward with the southeast trades in his 
face and his body swinging as the ship 
rolled and strained at her anchor. 

“Face about there!’’ shouted the captain, 
and shook his hairy fist in the thin, pain 
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haggard face turned obediently toward his 
own. 

“Now bring me tea in a dirty cup!’ he 
roared. “Let me tell you, if there’s a next 
time, you'll lose your right hand. Go 
forward!” 

Dusk fell and the captain went over the 
side. Ching Lo darkened the lamp in the 
cook-house and peered out. Three of the 
crew had remained on board and they were 
grouped about the wheel. The Chinaman 
drew a broad, rusty knife from his blouse. 
Ashore, the captain went about his affairs 
with the confidence of a man who anticipates 
success—and in the darkened galley of the 
ship, Ching Lo sat and watched and ground 
the rusty knife against a stone. 

At last there came a hail and a tramp of 
feet along the deck—curses and the dull 
thud of blows. The cook found a hiding- 
place for the rusty knife, trimmed his light 
and fell to brewing tea, black and_ bitter 
to the captain’s taste. Outside the noise 
and confusion had ceased. The drip 
ping anchor came alongside and _ the ship 
keeled over. Bare feet scudded to and fro, 
and the Island Bird spread her wings for 
Papeete, where she came to port after 
five days. 
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On the morning of the sixth day, Captain 


Lester put on his best suit of white duck 
and a big pearl ring. Two boats were 
lowered, and the crews were ready—eager 
for their shore-going frolic. 


“Not you,” said the captain to Ching Lo, 
with an oath. “You can stay here and 
scour frypans.” 

So the Island Bird lay at anchor in 
Papeete roads and the cook sat solitary in 
the galley. He sharpened the rusty knife- 
blade and lent an indifferent ear to the 
sounds beneath the deck. It came on to 
evening. A breeze blew off the land heavy 
with the scent of wild lime and hummed 
softly in the rigging. The grinding of 
Ching Lo’s knife against the stone made a 
sinister accompaniment to the wailing in 
the hold, and these were the only sounds 
aboard the Island Bird. 

It was late when the captain returned. 
He had the mate with him and another man 
to pull. Presently after, came the rest of 
the crew, roaring and singing through the 
starlit darkness, and striking the ship’s 
sides in the folly of drunkenness. 

The captain came over the rail with the 
stealth and agility of a cat and the mate 
close behind. Ching Lo peered out at the 
cook-house door and was met by a smashing 
blow in the face 

“Fetch aft some rum,” growled Captain 
Lester. “Step lively now and mind your 
tight hand.”’ 

The men came aboard in silence and went 
to quarters. The house lights on the shore 
were dimmed and on the reef the torches of 
the fishermen burned steadily. There came 
the sound of guarded rowing and orders 
given in hushed undertone. Captain Lester 
left the cabin. He leaned over the rail and 
responded gruffly to a hail from the port 
side. Galvanized into activity by the dumb 
fury of the mate, the men brought the cargo 
from the hold and clubbed them, one by 
one, down the rope ladder. As the last 
igure went over the side, a man in white 
arose out of the darkness and pressed a fat 
package into the captain’s waiting hand. 

lhe boat slid astern in silence and made 
its cautious way to the beach. 

Bully Lester thrust the parcel within his 
coat and peered to seaward. Outside the 
teef the breeze was freshening and in his 
trade a fair wind meant fortune. Under 
the mate’s able supervision the work went 
lorward handily, and the Island Bird slipped 
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through the passage with neither light nor 
pilot. 

In the jaws of the pass—where the sea- 
stained fangs of the reef showed through 
the creaming foam and the safety of the 
ship hung in a trembling balance—the mate 
stepped out of the darkness to the captain’s 
side. Even as he did so the yellow face of 
the cook flashed from the dusk like a_bea- 
con of hate and was gone. The mate started. 

“Damn that Ching Lo,” he muttered, 
“wish he’d stay in his galley.” 

The Jsland Bird won through the opening 
and sped to seaward. Captain Lester stuck 
the bulky package in his coat. 

“Ching Lo’s all right,” cried he. ‘Was 
he on deck just now?” 

“Yes, he was,”’ the mate looked vindictive, 
“and I tell you, I didn’t cotton to his looks.” 

“Well, he ain’t a blue-ribbon winner,” 
grinned the captain, “but I ’spose he’ll pass 
in Chiny.” 

The mate remained unconvinced. He 
had seen Ching Lo. ‘All the same,” he 
rejoined sourly, “his looks don’t go with 
me. You’ve been hazin’ him strong, and a 
Tineto never forgets. I’m booked to quit 
next trip.” 

This last was to himself in a confidential 
aside. And quit he did, but he went under 
cover of darkness and in peril of his life. 
For Captain Bully Lester shipped his men 
until death and that for excellent reasons 
of his own. 


Ching Lo did not quit. If he guessed 
what the mate had seen he gave no sign. 
He was sharpening his rusty knife when the 
second officer swam ashore. It was not 
hidden until he heard the captain cursing 
and stamping on the deck. The tea-kettle 
was bubbling when Lester called on the 
mate to tumble up lively, and in the com- 
motion that followed, Ching Lo brewed the 
black, bitter tea. One thousand dollars’ 
worth of trade to be paid for on the morrow 
lay snugly in the hold. So the Island Bird 
went to sea short-handed. The cook was 
uncommunicative and the mate safe. 

In all the voyages that followed he was 
silent. The shameful blows and_ black 
deeds that made the history of those voyages 
were nothing to Ching Lo. Ostensibly he 
went solely about his duties. Actually, he 
sharpened his rusty knife to a razor keenness 
and awaited his chance. He had no thought 
to die making his kill or even afterward. 
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To live gloating satisfaction was the 
dream of Ching Lo. 

A year passed. The Jsland Bird was a 
name accursed in all the south seas—and 
still the Chinaman waited. He endured 


pain and that deep agony of humiliation 
that eats into even a Chinaman’s vitals like 
vitriol. He saw promises broken, laws set 
at defiance, women beaten to death or sub- 
mission, and men foully drugged and sold 
into slavery. Once on board the Island 
Bird the slightest show of resistance was 
met with blows, and it would be feast day 
for the sharks. Through all this Ching Lo 
moved with inscrutable countenance, brewed 
the bitter tea and brought it ready in a 
brightly-scoured bowl. 

The men regarded him with awe. To 
them his acquiescent silence seemed a 
menace. But Bully Lester complimented 
his cook with many foul oaths, swore the 
“Tineto had guts,” and ‘knew what his 
captain wanted.” And Ching Lo, though 
he expressed no opinion, had a deep con- 
viction that he knew his captain’s greatest 
need. The days made this thought a 
fixture in his mind—his whole reason 
for living. But he watched and was silent. 

The cook made one on the eventful 
voyage that brought into the hands of an 
unscrupulous Frenchman in Papeete a 
dozen young girls. They were all of good 
family and exquisite types of a far island’s 


beauties. This time the Chinaman’s silence 
did not avail. The cry of broken homes 
went up to heaven. <A bounty of five 


thousand pounds was placed upon the head 
of Captain Bully Lester. An English gun- 
boat was sent to investigate and the Island 
Bird spread her soiled wings in flight. 

The chase was hot and close. At Riabora 
the captain dispersed his crew, shrewdly 
trusting to the danger of capture to tie their 
tongues. Only Ching Lo remained. With 
this sinister companion, Captain Bully set 
sail for his own island, small and low, and 
not down on the chart. 


It wanted but an hour to sunset when the 
haven was reached. A southwest wind 
stirred the shining leaves of the cocoanut 
palms—the tide was low and the water 
talked loudly on the reef. Lester read the 
‘igns with a practised eye. There would 
bea heavy blow from the southwest, a high 
sea and the current would set around the 
island like a millrace. So the Island Bird 
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was hove to. The tide would turn at sunset 
and not until then could she enter the pas- 
sage into the lagoon. 

Ching Lo was about supper when the 
captain went below for his telescope. He 
bent over his chest before the open port and 
slapped the bulging money-belt about his 
burly body. The Frenchman had _ paid 
well. Along the distant horizon, already 
darkening for the night, his keen eye caught 
a murky smudge of smoke. No need for 
the telescope now. ‘There was but one 
vessel of steam in those desolate seas and 
that one spelled his ruin. He turned and 
darted up the companionway. 

His hands were on the rail at either side 
and a stinging blow upon his forehead sent 
the blood streaming. Ching Lo had been 
sharpening that knife for a year and he 
wielded it with a willing hand. It went into 
the head of his enemy like an axe into rotten 
wood. Captain Bully Lester roared with 
the bellow of a wounded bull. The cry rose 
above the rumble of the water on the reef 
and rang far away across the island where 
the setting sun made long shadows and 
burnished the brown of the cocoanuts 
among the green leaves. His feet thrashed 
the ladder and his hairy hands clung to the 
rails. Ching Lo struck again and again, 
breathing hard with the instancy of the 
blows. At last the thick fingers clutched but 
feebly, and the thing Ching Lo’s rusty knife 
had made rolled down the companionway. 

Quietly the Chinaman descended and 
secured the fat money-belt he so ardently 
coveted. He came upon deck, his bare feet 
bringing out at last the stain so long hidden 
beneath the fair surface of the Island Bird. 
The smudge of black smoke had deepened, 
distinct even in the falling dusk. Ching Lo 
cast the rusty knife down the companionway 
and walked forward in search of an auger. 


It was perhaps a year afterward that the 
deserting mate of the /sland Bird thought 
he saw a ghost. Indeed, at a sight of the 
mate, the figure was fain to disappear as 
spirits are said to do. But the mate for- 
got his solemn oath that he had never heard 
of the ship. He shot out an iron hand and 
grasped the skinny, yellow wrist. 

“Ching Lo!” he cried. ‘Bully Lester, 
Island Bird. You look see. Where him go?” 

Ching Lo faced him, calm-eyed and 
serene. ‘‘Cap’n Bully, Jslan’ Blird? Him 
go where—me no savvy.” 
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S the Mission Fathers of California 
gradually established missions 
from Mexico northward, they 
planted at many of these the 
grapevine now called Mission. 

This being a vinifera, proved that this 
species would thrive there and with very 
limited exception viniferas have since been 
grown in California for various commercial 
purposes. 

The industry in this country is little more 
than fifty years old. It is one of the most 
important fruit industries on the Pacific 
slope. In 1850 the United States did not 
produce 250,000 gallons of wine; in 1860 
a little over 1,500,000 gallons; now there 
are individual vineyards in California pro- 
ducing more than that. 
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In 1865, it was recorded as a remarkable 
fact that two large raisin vineyards in 
California had a crop of six thousand boxes 
or 120,000 pounds. In 1875, there wer 
220,000 pounds; in 1885, 9,400,000 pounds; 
and in 1895, 91,360,000 pounds. 

In a study of the Pacific slope grap 
districts made for the United States Depart: 
ment of Agriculture in 1902 and 1993, b 
the writer, it was found that the grape, 
raisin and wine industry represented a” 
investment of at least $100,000,000, ane 
gave employment to over sixty. thousané 
persons. Exceedingly serious conditions 
were also found. About seventy-five thow- 
sand acres of once flourishing vineyards 
representing an investment of $15,000,000, 
had already been destroyed by phylloxers, 






































diseases and other agencies—a direct loss 
at conservative figures of $1,000 a day. 

All the means suggested by scientific and 
practical men had been tried and large sums 
expended to counteract the devastations 
with little result. It was apparent that 
careful, comprehensive and systematic in 
existing difficulties were 
immediately. Upon the urgent 
request of many interested, the Department 
undertook such investigations which we are 
pleased to say are already giving results. 
In the prosecution of such investigations 
it was found necessary to attack a number 
of intricate problems of which the following 
are some of the more important: 

(1) To make a comprehensive test of 
resistant varieties of vines to determine 


tions of 


needed 


Two views of the experiment vineyards of the Department of 
Agriculture, where hundreds of varieties of vines 
are being grafted on resistant stocks, 
and scientifically tested 


their adaptability to the different vineyard 
soils and climatic conditions; (2) to deter- 
mine the congeniality of the vinifera to the 
different resistant varieties; (3) to determine 
which varieties are best adapted to different 
localities; (4) to test all classes of grapes 
with reference to their resistance to insects 
and diseases which have been doing serious 
injury to the vineyards, and, if found 
necessary, undertake to originate an entirely 
new class of grapes better adapted to 
Pacific Coast conditions. 

To afford facilities for systematically 
prosecuting these problems and_ others 
coming up in connection with them, large 
experiment vineyards were established at 
Fresno, Oakville and Cucamonga, at each 
of which twenty acres were set aside for 
experimental work. The one at Fresno is 
in the center of the raisin district where 
particularly fleshy grape varieties suited 
for drying, curing and shipping purposes 
are being tested on resistant stocks to 
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\ barge, carrying cleven carloads of grapes, being 


ascertain their fruitfulness and the relative 
and special value of their fruit as well as 
the congeniality existing between the vinifera 
varieties and the resistant stocks. 

The one at Oakville, in Napa county, is 
in one of the leading wine-producing 
districts where there are being assembled 
and tested on resistant stocks all such 
grape varieties from different parts of the 
world as it is thought will be of value to 


ul 


loaded and the grapes crushed at Napa, California 


the coast. Wines produced in this and 
adjoining counties took prizes at the Paris 
exposition and other expositions in com- 
petition with wines from all parts of the world. 

The one at Cucamonga is in the desert 
south of the Tehachapi pass, where wine, 
table and raisin grapes are grown under 
entirely different conditions from those in 
the northern part of the state. Grapes are 
the only fruit crop that has so far been 





























Grapes in bulk being shipped by the carload in California 


























profitably grown in that desert without 
irrigation, and they produce well under 
inex sive culture. In it is located 
per . the largest vineyard of the world, 
a nuous tract of three thousand five 
hun 1 acres. 

The Fresno, Oakville and Cucamonga 
experiment vineyards, involving the intro- 
duction of viticultural specimens from all 
parts of the globe are developing into places 


of broad viticultural research and experi- 
mental work. They also furnish practical 
object-lessons in viticulture and excellent 
opportunity for correcting the nomenclature 
of varieties as well as solving many problems 
of commercial interest. 

To broaden the researches in_ these, 
the Department of Agriculture has smaller 
outlying experiment vineyards at Colfax, 
Geyserville, Livermore, Lodi, Mountain 
View, Sonoma and Stockton, for the purpose 
of testing varieties in such other vineyard 
soils and climatic conditions and at higher 
and lower altitudes, nearer to, and farther 
away from ocean, bays and other bodies of 

iter than are Fresno, Cucamonga and 
Oakville, and to bring out the typical 
differences of grape products derived in 
different sections under varying conditions. 

To obtain additional data on the behavior 
and usefulness of grape varieties on such 
minor differentias of soil, climatic and other 
conditions as are not found in any of the 
ten experiment vineyards, and also to en- 
courage and stimulate others to research 
work, distributions of vines and cuttings 
are being made to persons who are willing 
to report on results. 

To assemble and maintain permanently 
plants of all such grape varieties as show 
fitness for any specific purpose, a varietal 
collection vineyard has been established at 
the United States Plant Introduction Garden 
at Chico, In the experiment vineyards all 
the varieties have large labels, and are 
planted or grafted for comparison, test and 
study in regular checks of ten, or a multiple 
of ten vines of each variety. Detailed 
descriptions and accurate records are kept 
of vines and fruit, their behavoir, growth, 
adaptability to conditions, fruitfulness and 
individual and relative value for specific 
purposes 

The varieties that are being tested in these 
Vineyards, to which additions are con- 
stantly made, already represent a collection 
of four hundred and three vinifera varieties, 
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two hundred and_ seventy-five resistant 
varieties, two hundred and eighty-six vini- 
fera varieties grafted on diverse resistant 
stocks. To establish the relative resistance 
of varieties co phylloxera, systematic inocu- 
lations of the roots of the resistant varieties 
are being made. 

I;xtensive nursery experiments in grafting 
and testing the relative rooting qualities of 
the resistant varieties to determine their 
commercial value as stocks are under way. 
We are determining which varieties are 
resistant and which varieties should and 
which should not be planted in the different 
soils in diverse localities under varying 
conditions. 

The stocks congenial to the vinifera 
varieties are rapidly being ascertained. The 
specific and relative value of already known 
as well as newly introduced vinifera varieties 
for the different commercial purposes are 
being demonstrated. The best methods of 
pruning, training, grafting, culture, etc., of 
the varieties under the different environ- 
ments are being determined. 

Rainfall and temperature observations 
are recorded in the experiment vineyards, 
and, in co-operation with the Bureau of 
Soils, a mechanical analysis and correlation 
of the soil in each was made, and a soil 
survey of the viticultural area of California 
begun. <A cordial invitation is extended to 
everyone to visit any or all of the experiment 
vineyards. A study of the varieties and 
experiments under way in them will well 
repay such visit. 

A glimpse at the present status of Cali- 
fornia’s viticultural industry shows some 
remarkable changes during the last six 
years. Its extent and relative importance 
as compared to other deciduous fruit 
industries is shown by the following figures 
from reliable trade journals. These give 
the California dried fruits for the season of 
1908, as follows: Apples 3,000; apricots 
19,000; figs 3,000; peaches 22,500; prunes 
23,000; various other fruits 4,000; raisins 
65,000 tons—total 139,500 tons. From this 
it will be seen that the tonnage of raisins 
almost equals the tonnage of all the other 
cured fruits of California. In 1908 the entire 
deciduous fresh fruit shipments from Cali 
fornia amounted to 12,917 carloads, of 
which 3,816} cars—almost thirty per cent— 
were table grapes. 

So far the largest grape crop of California 
was in 1907, when 43,491,550 gallons of 
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Loads of grapes, freshly picked 


Wine, 150,000,000 pounds of raisins and 
3,460 carloads of fresh grapes were shipped, 
representing a grand total of about 1,250, 
000,000 pounds or 62,500 carloads of fresh 
grapes. 

While these are interesting facts to 
record, serious mistakes have also been 
made, and we should profit by past experi- 
ence. Without an analysis of conditions 
the growth of the industry appears very 
rapid, and through changes occasioned by 
the constant influx of new settlers, the 
figures of heavy losses in destruction of 
vineyards in some sections are lost sight of 
on account of being more than counterbal- 
anced by large returns in others. 

To build up a lasting and constantly 
increasing industry we must have specifi: 
objects in view and understandingly strive 
to attain them. In grape culture every 
prospective grower should first decide what 
kind and for what purpose grapes he desires 
to grow and then locate on soil with climatic 
and other conditions favorable for profit 
able results, then plant the best varieties 
for the purpose and equip himself with the 
best implements and facilities for cultivating, 
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» juice, at Cucamonga, California 


growing, harvesting, marketing, shipping 
and disposing of his crop. 

Through its viticultural investigations the 
United States Department of Agriculture 
is in a position to give out valuable infor- 
mation, and will gladly do so to all intending 
viticulturists. 

The following data will give an idea of 
California’s viticultural possibilities. The 
state has a possible viticultural area equal 
to Frange, and produces about 40,000,000 
gallons of wine, while France produces one 
and a half billions or about thirty-five times 
as much each year. 

During the past decade a beginning was 
made in putting up unfermented grape 
juice for commercial purposes in this 
country. The consumption of it has 
increased so rapidly that already at least 
3,000,000 gallons are annually consumed in 
the United States, 

Since 1901, the shipments of California 
crated table grapes, on account of shortage 
of other fruit crops in the States east of the 
Rockies, quadrupled themselves. In this 
a like increase should not, however, be 
expected in future years, and more discretion 
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should be practiced in planting of table 
grape varieties. Thus, in one county, 
almos cen thousand acres of one variety 

the me Tokay—have been planted. 
It appears strange that no systematic efforts 
have made to ship East, California fresh 
grapes, otherwise than crated with a view 
to storing and selling them to supplant the 
heavy portation and sales of Almerian 
grapes packed in cork-dust coming from 
Spain and other countries. 

“The consumption of raisins in this 
country is about one pound per capita. 
England, though not producing any raisins, 
consumes five pounds per capita. With our 
present population we should be consuming 
300,000,000 pounds of raisins per annum 
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instead of 100,000,000 pounds. In this 
country under-consumption of the grape 
and its. various products more than any- 
thing else has retarded the growth of the 
grape industry. The output from vineyards 
are reaching only a small portion of our 
people and are not reaching those in the 
right condition nor at reasonable prices or 
through mediums that will bring about 
general use. The products can and should 
be sold at prices to enable them to be con- 
sumed as food instead of as a luxury. If 
we improve on our methods of distribution 
and thereby increase the consumption of 
grapes and grape products, as the acreages 
in vineyards are increasing, the viticultural 
industry will have a bright future 














A Prairie Prayer 


By Hirton R. GREER 


Not crouched, a-cloistered, upon servile knee, 
With dull, down-groping eyes, 
But—no less reverently— 
Standing, beneath Thy searching noonday skies, 
With gaze uplifted, and with soul laid bare 
To the keen cleansing of Thy sun and air, 


I, Lord, with free 


Full frank unfaltering tongue would speak with Thee. 


Worn with the world, with man-made wounds a-smart, 
That I might heal my heart 


To these wide prairie solitudes I fled, 
Where—with no roof save Heaven overhead, 
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REE, iit 


A Prairie Prayer 


Green Earth my house by day, by night my bed— 

I might ungyve my soul, too long unfree, 

And with clear eye, that did but dimly see 

Through the Time’s trade-fogged, creed-clogged airs, 
Roving fair Nature’s face, not unawares, 

Look upon Thine, O Lord, nor blinded be; 

Or with tense ear might heed ’neath Nature’s tone 
The deepmost underword that is Thine own. 





And I have heard and seen Thee. Earth and sky, 
Close confidants of spirit-ear and eye, 
Noon clear to me 
Have voiced and visioned Thee most humanly. 
Yea, e’en the least of slenderest spears that stir 
Sunward, finds tongue as Thine interpreter. 
Blue blossomed-script that stars the page I scan 
In fragrant phrase proclaims “God loveth Man”; 
And outward, lo! 
Beyond all bounds the finite thought may span 
Sweep these vast plains, a seeming sea that rounds 
And rounds—on—on—in undulations dim 
Toward Earth’s last, loneliest, utmost, edgemost rim! 
Yet this wide, awful sea hath certain bounds: 
Thy will hath fixed, Thy hand hath set them so; 
Only thy love, I know, 
For Thy poor needy Kinsman, cramped below, 
Thy pity for his poignant soul-distress, 
Thy largeness, shaming all his littleness, 
Are what these prairies seem, unbounded, limitless. 


This have Thy prairies taught; and ere I go 
Back to the world to bear a braver part, 
Let me ensky them ever with my heart! 
Nay, Lord, refashion me, reshape me so, 
My soul, new-made, shall be 
A prairie, broad and free, 
With sun-warmed space for all Humanity; 
Let winds of Purpose sweep it clean each morn 
Of ills outworn and doubtings shadow-born— 
Let Faith spring lushly after storms of pain 
As grasses after rain; ; 
Let selfless aim and generous intent 
Burst into blossom, rich and redolent; 
Let thoughts, like teeming flocks, find large increase, 
Full-rounded grow and strong, 
That from their goodly fleece 
The honest weaver, Art, 
May shape some rare, enduring cloth of song 
To cloak keen winter from one shrinking heart; 
And, lastly, let such deep serenity 
As this rapt peace of noonday fold it in 
Throughout all times of tumult that may be— 
Yea, make my soul a prairie, Lord. Amen! 
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The Rules of the Game 





By STEWART EDWARD WHIT! 


Author of THE BLAZED TRAIL; 


THE 


RIVERMAN; THE SILENT PLACES 


ILLUSTRATED BY J. A. CAHILL 


one fall afternoon in the year 1898, 
train paused for a moment before 
rossing a bridge over a river. 
from it descended a_heavy-set, 
elderly man. The train imme- 
weeded on its way. The heavy-set 
ed about him. The river and the 
nd growths of willow and_ hard- 


cre hemmed in by low, wooded 
rar as he could see. 


Only the rail- 
lve, the steep embankment of the 


way, and a small, painted, window- 


ture next the water met his eye 
ndiwork of man. The windowless 
as bleak, deserted, and obviously 

a strong padlock and_ hasp. 
ss, the man, throwing on his 
canvas duffle-bag with handles, 
ay down the steep railway 


nt, across a plank over the 
to the edge of the water. Here 


his bag heavily and looked about 
n air of comical dismay. 

was probably close to sixty 
e, but florid and vigorous. His 
heavy and round—but were 
An otherwise absolutely 
face rendered most 
by a pair of twinkling, humorous 

set far apart. Iron-gray hair 


SO 
d legs. 


Was 


ssing 





with a tendency to curl upward at the 
ends escaped from beneath his hat. His 
movements were slow and large and 
purposeful. 

He rattled the padlock on the boathouse, 
looked at his watch and sat down on his 
duffle-bag. The wind blew strong up the 
river; the baring branches of the willows 
whipped loose their yellow leaves. A dull, 
leaden light stole up from the east as the 
afternoon sun lost its strength. 

By the end of ten minutes, however, the 
wind carried with it the creak of rowlocks. 
A moment later a light, flat duck-boat shot 
around the bend and drew up at the float. 

“Well, Orde, you confounded, old scally- 
wattamus,” remarked the man on _ the 
duffle-bag, without moving, “is this your 
notion of meeting a train?” 

The oarsman moored his frail craft and 
stepped to the float. He was about ten 
years the other’s junior, big of frame, 
tanned of skin, clear of eye and purposeful 
of movement. 

“This boathouse,’ he remarked — in- 
cisively, “is the property of the Maple 
County Duck Club. ‘Trespassers will be 
prosecuted. Get off this float.” 

They clasped hands and looked at each 
other. 
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ag [ie surely like old times to see you 
again, Welton”; Orde broke the momentary 
silence. “It’s been—let’s see—fifteen years, 
hasn’t it?) How’s Minnesota ?”’ 

“Full of ducks,” stated Welton em- 
phatically, “and if you haven’t anything 
but mud-hens hell-divers here, [I’m 
going to sue you for getting me here under 
false pretenses. I want ducks.” 

“Well, Tll get the keeper to shoot you 
replied Orde soothingly, “or you 


and 


some,” 


can come out and see me kill ’em if you’ll 


sit quiet and not rock the boat. Climb 
aboard. It’s getting late.” 

Welton threw aboard his duffle-bag and, 
with marvelous dexterity in one apparently 
so unwieldy, stepped in astern. Orde 
grinned. 

“Haven’t forgotten how to ride a log, I 
reckon,’ he commented. 

Welton exploded. 

“Took here, you little squirt!” he cried, 
“Td have you know I’m riding logs yet. I 
don’t suppose you'd know a log if you'd see 
one, you soft handed, degenerate, old river 
hog, you! \ golf ball’s about your size!” 

“No,” said Orde, ‘‘a fat, old hippopota- 
mus named Welton is about my size—as 
I'll show you when we land at the Marsh!” 

Welton grinned. 

“How’s Mrs. Ord 
he inquired. 

“Mrs. Orde is fine and dandy, and the 
‘little boy’ as you call him graduated from 
college last June,” Orde replied. 

“Vou don’t say!”’ cried Welton, genuinely 
astounded, ‘“‘“—why, of course, he must have! 
Can he lick his dad ?” 

“Vou bet he or could if his dad 
would give him a chance. Why, he’s been 
captain of the football team for two years.” 

“And football’s the only game I'd come 
out of the woods to see,” said Welton. “I 
must have seen him up at Minneapolis when 
his team licked the stuffing out of our boys, 
and I remember his name. But I never 
thought of him as little Bobby—because— 
well, because I always did remember him 
as little Bobby.” 

“He’s big Bobby now, all right,” said 
Orde, ‘‘and that’s one reason I wanted to 
see you—why I asked you to run over from 
Chicago next time you came down. Of 
course, there are ducks, 

“There’d better be!’ said Welton grimly. 

“T want Bob to go into the lumber business 
This Congressman 


and the little boy?” 


can 


too.”’ 


same as his dad was. 


The Rules of the Game 


game is all right, and I don’t see how | can 
very well get out of it, even if I wanted to. 
But, Welton, I’m a riverman, and I always 
will be. It’s in my bones. I want Bob to 
grow up in the smell of the woods—same 
as his dad. I’ve always had that ambition 
for him. It was the one thing that made me 
hesitate longest about going to Washington. 
I looked forward é 


5) 


to Orde & Son,’ 

He was resting on his oars, and the duck- 
boat drifted silently by the swaying, brown 
reeds. 

Welton nodded. 

“T want you to take him and break him 
in. Id rather have you than anyone I 
know. You're the only one of the outsiders 
who stayed by at the Big Jam,” Orde 
continued. ‘‘Don’t try to favor him—that’s 
no favor. If he doesn’t make good, fire him. 
Don’t tell any of your people that he’s the 
son of a friend. Let him stand on his own 
feet. If he’s any good we’ll work him into 
the old Game. Just give him a job, and 
keep an eye on him for me to see how 
well he does.” 

“Jack, the job’s his,” said Welton, ‘‘but 
it won’t do him much good, because it 
won’t last long. We’re cleaned up in 
Minnesota; and have only an odd two years 
on some odds and ends we picked up in 
Wisconsin just to keep us busy.” 

“What are you going to do then?” asked 
Orde, quietly dipping his oars again. 

“I’m going to retire and enjoy life.” 

Orde laughed quietly. 

“Ves, you are!” said he. ‘‘You’d have 
a high, old time for a calendar month. 
Then you’d get uneasy. You’d build you 
a big house, which would keep you mad for 
six months more. Then you'd degenerate 
to buying subscription books, and wheezing 
around a club and going by the cocktail 
route. You'd retiring, now 
wouldn’t you?” 

Welton grinned back, a trifle ruefully. 

“Vou can no more retire than I can,” 
Orde went on, “and as for enjoying life, 
I'll trade jobs with you in a minute, you 
ungrateful, old idiot.” 

“J know it, Jack,” confessed Welton, 
“but what can I do? I can’t pick up 
any more timber at any price. TI tell you 
the Game is played out. We’re old moss 
backs—and our job is done.” 

“J have five hundred 
sugar-pine in California. 
say to going in with me to manufacture 


look sweet 
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million feet 0! 


What do you 
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‘The hell you have!” cried Welton, his 


jaw dropping, “I didn’t know that!” 

~ “Neither does anybody else. I bought it 
twel years ago, under a _ corporation 
nan I was the whole corporation. 
Called myself the Wolverine Company.” 

aN own the Wolverine property, do 
you 
~ “Ves. ever hear of it?” 

y iw where it is. Dve been out there 
trying to get hold of something, but you 
have the heart of it.” 

“Thought you were going to retire,” 
Ord sinted out. 

“The property’s all right, but I’ve some 
sort of notion the title is clouded.” 

“Why?” 

“Can't seem to remember—but I must 
have come against some record somewhere. 
Didn’t pay extra much attention, because 
I wasn’t interested in that piece. Some- 
thing to do with fraudulent homesteading, 
wasn’t it ?”’ 

Orde dropped his oars across his lap to 





fill and light a pipe. 

“That title was deliberately clouded by 
an enemy to prevent my raising money at 
the time of the Big Jam when I was pinched,” 


said he. “Frank Taylor straightened it out 
forme. You can see him. As a matter of 
fact, most of that land I bought outright 
from the original homesteaders, and the 


rest from a bank. I was very particular; 
there’s one one hundred and sixty, I wouldn’t 
take on that account.” 
“Well, that’s all right,’ said Welton, his 
jolly eyes twinkling, “Why the secrecy?” 
“| wanted a business for Bob when he 


should grow up,” explained Orde, “but I 
didn’t want any of this ‘rich man’s son’ 
busines Nothing’s worse for a boy than 


to feel that everything’s cut and dried for 
him. He is to understand that he must go 
to work for somebody else, and stand 
strictly on his own feet, and make good on 
his own efforts. That’s why I want you to 
break him in.” 

“All right—and about this partnership?” 


I nt you to take charge. I can’t 
leave Washington. We’ll get down to 
details later. Bob can work for you there 
the san as here. By and by we'll see 
vhether to tell him or not.” 

The twilight had fallen, and the shores 
of the river were lost in dusk. The surface 
of the water itself shone with an added 
luminosi reflecting the sky. In_ the 
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middle distance twinkled a light, beyond 
which, in long stretches, lay the somber 
marshes. 

“That’s the club,” said Orde. ‘Now, if 
you disgrace me, you old duffer, Pll use 
you as a decoy!” 

A few moments later the two men, opening 
the door to the shooting-box, plunged into 
a murk of blue tobacco-smoke. A_half- 
dozen men greeted them _ boisterously. 
They were just about to draw lots for choice 
of blinds on the morrow. A savory smell of 
roasting ducks came from the tiny kitchen 
where Weber—punter, keeper, duck-caller 
and cook—exercised the last-named func- 
tion. Welton drew last choice, and was 
commiserated on his bad fortune. No one 
offered to give way to the guest, however. 
On this point the rules of the club were 
inflexible. 

Luckily the weather changed. It turned 
cold; the wind blew a gale. Squalls of 
light snow swept the marshes. Men 
chattered and shivered and blew on their 
wet fingers. But in from the great open 
lake came myriads of water-fowl seeking 
shelter, and the sport was grand. 

“Well, old stick-in-the-mud,” said Orde 
as, at the end of two days, the men thawed 
out in a smoking-car, “ducks enough for 
you?” 

“Jack,’’ said Welton solemnly, ‘‘there 
are no ducks in Minnesota. They’ve all 
come over here. I’ve had the time of my 
life. And about that other thing, as soon 
as our woods work in under way, [ll run 
out to California and look over the ground 
—see how easy it is to log that country. 
Then we can talk business. In the mean- 
time, send Bob over to the Chicago office. 
I'll let Harvey break him in a little on the 
office work until I get back. When will he 
show up?” 

Orde grinned apologetically. 

“The kid has set his heart on coaching 
the team this fall, and he don’t want to go 
to work until after the season,’ said he. 
“I’m just an old fool enough to tell him he 
could wait. I know he ought to be at it 
now—you and I were long before his age, 
but 

“Oh, shut up!” interrupted Welton, his 
hig body shaking all over with mirth, “You 
talk like a copy-book. [’m nota constituent, 
and you needn’t run any bluffs on me. 
You're tickled to death with that boy, and 
you are hoping that team will lick the 
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everlasting daylights out of Chicago, Thanks- 
giving—and you wouldn’t miss the Game 
or have Bob out of the coaching for the 
whole of California—and you know it. Send 
him along when you get ready.” 


I] 


OB ORDE left home directly after 

Thanksgiving, armed with a 
introduction to Fox, Welton’s office partner. 
He had heard much of Welton & Fox in the 
past, both from his father and his father’s 
It meant to him big things in 
the past history of Michigan’s industries, 
and big things in the vague, large life of the 
Northwest. Therefore, he was considerably 
surprised, on finding the firm’s Adams 
street offices, at their comparative insig- 


card of 


associates. 


nificance. 


He made his way into a narrow entry 
containing merely a high desk, a safe, some 
letter-files and two bookkeepers. Then, 


without challenge, he walked directly into 
a large apartment furnished as 
with another typewriter, 
chairs and a large roll-top desk. At the 
latter a man sprawled reading a newspaper. 
Bob looked about for a further door closed 
on an inner private office where the weighty 
business must be transacted. There was 
none. The tall, broad, lean man 
hesitated, looking about him with a puzzled 
expression in his earnest young eyes. Could 
this be the heart and center of those vast 
and far-reaching activities he had heard so 
much about ? 

After a moment the man in the revolving 
chair looked up shrewdly over his paper. 
Bob felt himself the object of an instant’s 
scorching scrutiny from a pair of elderly, 


simply, 


sale, several 


young 


steel-gray eyes. 

“Well,” said the man briefly. 

“T am looking for Mr. Fox,” explained 
Bob. 

“T am Fox.” 

The young man moved forward his great 
frame with the easy, loose-jointed grace of 
the trained athlete. Without 
handed his card of introduction to the 
seated man. The latter glanced at it, then 
back to the young fellow before him. 

“Glad to see you, Mr. Orde,” he unbent 
slightly, ‘I’ve expecting you. If 
you’re as good a man as your father, you'll 
succeed. If you’re not as good a man as 
your father, you may get on—well enough. 


comment he 


been 
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But you’ve got to be some good on your 
account. We'll see.” He raised his 
voice slightly. ‘Jim!’ he called. 

One of the two bookkeepers appeared in 
the doorway. 

“This is young Mr. Orde,” Fox told him. 
“You knew his father at Monrovia and 
Redding.” 

The bookkeeper 
passionately. 

“Harvey is our head man here,” went on 
Fox, ‘‘He’ll take charge of you.” 

He swung his leg over the arm of his 
chair and resumed his newspaper. After 
a few moments he thrust the crumpled sheet 
into a huge wastebasket and turned to his 
desk where he speedily lost himself in a mass 
of letters and papers. 

Harvey disappeared. Bob stood for a 
moment, then took a seat by the window 
where he could look out over the smoky 
city and catch a glimpse of the wintry lake 
As nothing further occurred for 
sometime, he removed his overcoat and 
gazed about him with interest on the framed 
photographs of logging scenes and camps 
that covered the walls. At the end of ten 
minutes Harvey returned from the small 
outer office. Harvey was perhaps fifty-five 
years of age, exceedingly methodical, very 
competent. 

“Can you run a typewriter?” he inquired. 

“A little,’ said Bob. 

“Well, copy this, with a carbon duplicate.” 

Bob took the paper Harvey extended to 
him. He found it to be a list, including 
hundreds of items. The first few lines were 
like this: 


own 


Bob 


dS- 


examined 


bevond. 


Sec.4 T6 R26W SWtofNW} 
1 6 26 NWiofN W} 
1 6 26 SWtof SW} 
5 6 26 SWiofNW} 
5 6 26 SE tofNW} 


After an interminable sequence another 
of the figures would change, or a single letter 
of the alphabet would shift. And so on, 
column after column. Bob had not the 
remotest notion of what it all meant, but 
he copied it, and handed the result to 
Harvey. In a few moments Harvey 
returned. 

“Did you verify this?” heeasked. 

“What?” Bob inquired. 

“Verify it, check it over, compare it,” 
snapped Harvey, impatiently. 

Bob took the list and, with infinite pains, 
which, nevertheless, could not prevent him 
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from occasionally losing the place in the 
bewilderment of so many similar figures, 
he managed to discover that he had omitted 
thi ind miscopied two. He corrected 
these mistakes with ink and returned the 
list Harvey. Harvey looked sourly at 
the ; marks and gave the boy another 
list copy. 


Bob found this task, which lasted until 
noon, fully as exhilarating as the other. 
he returned his copies he ventured 
an inquiry. 

“What are these?”’ he asked. 

“Descriptions,” snapped Harvey. 

In time he managed to reason out the fact 
that they were descriptions of land—that 
each item of the many hundreds meant a 
separate tract. Thus the first line of his 
first copy, translated, would have read as 
follows: 

“The southwest quarter of the northwest 
quarter of Section number four, Township 
number six, Range number twenty-six, 
west. 

And that it represented forty acres of 


timber land. The stupendous nature of 
such holdings made him gasp, and he 


gasped again when he realized that each of 
his mistakes meant the misplacement on 
the map of enough for a good-sized farm. 
Nevertheless, *s day succeeded day, and 
the lists had no end, the mistakes became 
more difficult to avoid. The S W E and N 
keys on the typewriter bothered him, 
hypnotized him, forced him to strike fan- 
tastic combinations of their own. Once 
Harvey entered to point out to him an 
impossible NS: 

Over his lists—Harvey—the second book- 
keeper, and Fox held long consultations. 
Then Bob leaned back in his office chair 
to examine for the hundredth time the 
framed photographs of logging crews, 
winter scenes in the forest, record loads of 
logs; and to speculate again on the maps, 





deer heads, and hunting trophies. At first 
they had appealed to his imagination. 
Now they had become too familiar. Out 


the window were the palls of smoke, gigantic 
buildings, crevasse-like streets, and swirling 
winds of Chicago. 


Occasionally men would drift. in’ in- 
quiring for the heads of the firm. Then 
Fox would hang one leg over the arm of his 
swinging chair, light a cigar, and enter into 
desultory conversation. To Bob a great 


deal of time seemed thus to be wasted.” He 
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did not know that big deals were decided 
in apparently casual references to business. 

Other lists varied the monotony. After 
he had finished the tax lists he had to copy 
over every description a second time, with 
additional statistics opposite each, like this: 

“SWtof NW 4—17—32—W—W P 
68; N26; 1 5.’ 

The last characters translated into: 
“White pine 68,000 feet, Norway pine 16,000 
feet, hemlock 5,000 feet’’; and that inven- 
toried the standing timber on the especial 
forty acres. 

And occasionally he tabulated for refer- 
ence long statistics on how Camp 14 fed 
its men for thirty-two cents a day apiece, 
while Camp 32 got it down to twenty-seven. 

That was all, absolutely all, except that 
occasionally they sent him out to do an 
errand or let him copy a wordy contract 
with a great many whereases and where- 
fores. 

Bob little realized that nine-tenths of this 
timber—all that where S P (sugar-pine) 
took the place of W P—was in California, 
belonged to his own father, and would one 
day be his. For just at this time the 
principal labor of the office was in checking 
over the estimates on the western tract. 

Bob did his best, because he was a true 
sportsman and he had entered the Game, 
but he did not like it, and the slow, sleepy 
monotony of the office with its trivial tasks 
which he did not understand, filled him 
with an immense and cloying languor. The 
firm seemed to be dying of the sleeping 
sickness. Nothing ever happened. They 
filed their interminable statistics and con- 
sulted their interminable books and marked 
squares off their interminable maps, and 
droned along their monotonous unimportant 
life in the same manner day after day. 
Bob was used to out of doors, used to 
exercise, used. to the animation of free 
human intercourse. He watched the clock 
in spite of himself. He made mistakes out 
of sheer weariness of spirit, and in the footing 
of the long columns of figures, he could not 
summon to his assistance the slow, pains- 
taking enthusiasm for accuracy, which is the 
sole salvation of those who would get the 
answer. He was not that sort of chap. 

But he was not a quitter either. This 
was life. He tried conscientiously to do his 
best in it. Other men did—so could he. 

The winter moved on somnolently. He 
knew he was not making a success. Harvey 
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was inscrutable, taciturn, not to be ap 
proached. Fox seemed to have forgotten 
his official existence, although he was hearty 
enough in his morning greetings of the 
young) man. The young bookkeeper, 
Archie, was more friendly, but even he was 
a being apart, alien! One of the strangely 
accurate machines for the putting down 
and docketing of these innumerable and 
unimportant figures. He would have liked 
to know and understand Bob, just as the 
latter would have liked to know and under- 
stand him, but they were separated by a 
wide gulf in which whirled the nothingnesses 
of training and temperament. However, 
Archie often pointed out mistakes to Bob 
before the sardonic Harvey discovered 
them. Harvey never said anything. He 
merely made a blue pencil-mark in the 
margin and handed the document back. 
But the weariness of his smile! 

One day Bob was sent to the bank. His 
business there was that of an errand boy. 
Discovering it to be sleeting he returned 
for his overcoat. Harvey was standing 
rigid in the door of the inner office, talking 
to Fox. 

“He has an ingrained inaccuracy. He 
will never do for business!’ Bob caught. 

Archie looked at him pityingly. 


II] 


HE winter wore away. Bob dragged 

himself out of bed every morning at 
half-past six, hurried through a breakfast, 
caught a car—and hoped that the bridge 
would be closed. Otherwise, he would be 
late at the office, which would earn him 
Harvey’s marked disapproval. Bob could 
not see that it mattered much whether he 
was late or not. Generally, he had nothing 
whatever to do for an hour or so. At noon, 
he ate disconsolately at a cheap saloon- 
restaurant. At five he was free to go out 
among his own kind—with always the 
thought before him of the alarm-clock the 
following morning. 

One day he sat by the window, his clean, 
square chin in his hand, his eyes lost in 
abstraction. As he looked, the winter murk 
parted with all the noiselessness of a pre 
arranged effect, a blue sky shone through, 
a glint of bluer water, and wonder of won- 
ders, there through the grimy, dirty roar 
of Adams street, a single, joyful robin note 
flew up to him, 


At once a great homesickness overpowered 
him. He could see plainly the half-sodden 
grass of the campus, the budding trees, the 
rea “gym” building, and the crowd knocking 
up flies. In a little while the shot-putters 
and jumpers would be out in their sweaters. 
Out at Regents’ Field the runners were 
getting into shape. Bob could almost hear 
the creak of the rollers smoothing out the 
tennis courts, he could almost recognize 
the voices of the fellows perching about, 
smell the fragrant reek of their pipes, the 
sweet spring breeze. The library clock 
boomed four times, then clanged the hour. 
A rush of feet from all the recitation-rooms 
followed as a sequence, the opening of 
doors, the murmur of voices, occasionally 
a shout. Over it sounded the sharp, half- 
petulant advice of the coaches and the 
little trainer to the athletes. It was getting 
dusk. The campus was emptying. Through 


‘the trees shone lights. And Bob looked up, 


as he had so often done before, to see the 
wonder of the great dome against the after- 
glow of sunset. 

Harvey was examining him with some 
curiosity. 

“Copied those camp reports?” he in- 
quired. 

Bob glanced hastily at the clock. He 
had been dreaming over an hour. 

A little later Fox came in; and a little 
after that Harvey returned, bringing in his 
hand the copies of the camp reports, but 
instead of taking them directly to Bob for 
correction, as had been his habit, he laid 
them before Fox. The latter picked them 
up and examined them. In a moment he 
dropped them on his desk. 

“To you mean to tell me,”’ he demanded 
of Harvey, “that seventeen only ran ten 
thousand? Why, it’s preposterous! Saw 
it myself. It has a half-million on it, if 
there’s a stick. Let’s see Parson’s letter.” 

While Harvey was gone, Fox read further 
in the copy. 

“See here, Harvey,” he cried, ‘‘some- 
thing’s dead wrong. We never cut all this 
hemlock. Why, hemlock’s ’way down.” 

Harvey laid the original on the desk. 
After a second Fox’s face cleared. 

“Why, this is all right. There were 
480,000 on seventeen. And that hemlock 
seems to have got in the wrong column. 
You want to be a little more careful, Jim. 
Never knew that to happen before. Weren’t 


59) 


out with the boys last night, were you? 
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said the man on the duffle-bag 


But Harvey refused to respond to frivolity. 
“It’s never happened before, because I 


never let 
stiffly. 


it happen before,” he 
‘There have been mistakes like 
orse, in almost every report 
I’ve cut them out. Now, Mr. 
‘t have much to say, but I'd 
rather do a thing myself than do it over 
aiter somebody else. We’ve got a good 
deal to keep trac k of in this office, as you 
ee ithout having to go over 
ody else’s work, too.” 
“H’m,” said Fox, thoughtfully, then, after 
4 moment, ‘I'll see about it.” 


replied 


KnoV 


every 


‘Gs this your 


notion of meeting a train” 


Harvey went back to the outer office, and 
Fox turned at once to Bob. 

“Well, how is it?” he asked. 
it happen?” 

“T don’t know,” replied Bob, ‘I’m try- 
ing, Mr. Fox. Don’t think it isn’t that. 
But it’s new to me, and I can’t seem to get 
the hang of it right away.” 

“T see. How long have you been here?” 

‘A little over four months.” 

Fox swung back in his chair leisurely. 

“You must see you’re not fair to Harvey,” 
he announced. “That man carries the 
details of four businesses in his head, he 


“How did 
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practically does the clerical work for them 
all, and he never seems to hurry. Also he 
can put his hand without hesitation on 
anyone of these documents,” he waved his 
hand about the room. “I can’t.” 

He stopped to light the stub of a long- 
extinct cigar. 

“T can’t make it hard for that sort of man. 
So I guess we’ll have to take you out of 
the office. Still, I promised Welton to give 
you a good try-out. Then, too, I’m not 
satisfied in my own mind. I can see you 
are trying. [ither you’re a damn fool or 
this college education racket has had the 
same effect on you as on most other young 
cubs. If you’re the son of your father, you 
can’t be entirely a damn fool. If it’s the 
college education, that will probably wear 
off in time. Anyhow, I think I'll take you 
up to the mill. You can try the office there. 
Collins is easy to get on with and, of course, 
there isn’t the same responsibility there.” 

In the buffeting of humiliation Bob 
could not avoid a fleeting inner smile over 
this last remark. Responsibility! In this 
sleepy quiet back water of a tenth-floor 
office, full of infinite little statistics that 
led nowhere, that came to no conclusion 
except to be engulfed in dark files with 
hundreds of their own kind, aimless, use- 
less, annoying as su many gadflies!’ Then 
he set his face for the further remarks. 

“Navigation will open this week,” Fox’s 
incisive tones went on, ‘‘and our hold-overs 
will be moved now. It will be busy there. 
We shall take the eight o’clock train to- 
night.”” He glanced sharply at Bob’s lean, 
set face. “TI assume you'll go?” 

Bob was remembering certain trying 
afternoons on the field when as captain, 
and later as coach, he had told some very 
high-spirited boys what he considered some 
wholesome truths. He was remembering 
the various ways in which they had taken 
his remarks. 

“Ves, sir,” he replied. 

“Well, you can go home now and pack 
up,” said Fox; “Jim!” he shot out in his 
penetrating voice—then to Harvey, ‘Make 
out Orde’s check.” 

Bob closed his desk, and went into the 
outer office to receive his check. Harvey 
handed it to him without comment, and at 
once turned back to his books. Bob stood 
irresolute a moment, then turned away 
without farewell. 

But Archie followed him into the hall. 


“I’m mighty sorry, old man,” he whis- 
pered, furtively. “Did you get the g |)?” 

“I’m going up to the mill office,” replied 
Bob. 

“Oh! the other commiserated him. 
Then with an effort to see the best side. 
“Still you could hardly expect to jump 
right into the head office at first. I didn’t 
much think you could hold down a job 
here. You see there’s too much doing here. 
Well, good-bye. Good luck to you, old man.” 

There it was again, the insistence on the 
responsibility, the activity, the importance 
of that sleepy, stuffy, little office with its 
two men at work, its leisure, its aimlessness., 
Bob stopped to look in at an open door. 
A dozen men were jumping truck: loads of 
boxes here and there. Another man ina 
peaked cap and silesia coat, with a pencil 
behind his ear and a manifold-book sticking 
out of his pocket, shouted orders, consulted 
a long list, marked boxes and scribbled ina 
shipping-book. Dim in the background 
huge freight elevators rose and fell burdened 
with the mass of indeterminate things. 
Truck horses, great as elephants, mag- 
nificently harnessed with brass ornaments, 
drew drays, big enough to carry a small 
house, to the loading-platform, where they 
were quickly laden and sent away. From 
an opened upper window came the busy 
click of many typewriters. Order in 
apparent confusion, immense activity at a 
white heat, great movement, the clanging 
of the wheels of commerce, the apparition 
and embodiment of restless industry—these 
appeared and vanished, darted in and out, 
were plain to be seen and were vague, through 
the murk and gloom. Bob glanced up at the 
emblazoned sign. He read the firm name 
of well-known wholesale grocers. As he 
crossed the bridge and proceeded out Lin- 
coln Park Boulevard two figures rose to 
him and stood side by side. One was the 
shipping clerk in his peaked cap and 
silesia coat, hurried, busy, commanding— 
full of responsibility—the other was Harvey, 
with his round, black skull-cap, his great, 
bowed, gold spectacles, entering minutely, 
painstakingly, deliberately, his neat little 
figures in a neat, large book. 

IV 
FPAHE train stopped about noon at: small, 
board town. Fox and Bob descended. 


The latter drew his lungs full of the spark- 
ling clear air and felt inclined to shout. 
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The thing that claimed his attention 
most strongly was the dull green band of 
the fol thick and impenetrable to the 
south, fringing into ragged tamaracks on the 
east, opening into a charming vista of a 
narrowing bay to the west. Northwards 
the lai in down to sandpits and beyond 
them tossed the vivid white and blue of 
the la Then when his interest had 


detached itself from the predominant note 
of the imminent wilderness, predominant 


less from its physical size—for it lay in 
remote perspective—than from a certain 
indetinable and psychological right of 
priority, Bob’s eye was at once drawn to 
the huge, red-painted sawmill, with its 
very tall smokestacks, its row of water- 


barrels along the ridge, its uncouth and 
separate conical sawdust burner, and _ its 
long lines of elevated tramways leading 
out into the lumberyard, where was piled 
the white pine held over from the season 
before. As Bob looked, a great, black 
horse appeared on one of these aerial 
tramways silhouetted against the sky. The 
beast moved accurately, his head held low 
against his chest, his feet lifted and planted 
with care. Behind him rumbled a whole 
train of little cars, each laden with planks. 
On the foremost sat a man, his shoulders 
bowed, driving the horse. They proceeded 
slowly, leisurely, without haste against the 
brightness of the sky, the spider supports 
below them strangely inadequate to their 
mass so that they seemed in an occult 
manner to maintain their elevation by some 
buoyancy of their own, some quality that 
sustained them not only in their distance 
above the earth, but in a strange, decorative 
extra-human world of their own. After a 
moment they disappeared behind the tall 
piles of lumber. 

Against the sky, now the place of the 
elephantine black horse, and the little tram- 
cars, and the man was taken by the masts 
of ships lying beyond. They rose straight 
and tall, their cordage like spider-webs, in 
a succession of regular spaces until they 
were lost behind the mill. From the 
exhaust of the mill’s engine a jet of white 
steam shot up sparkling. Close on its 
apparition sounded the exultant high-keyed 
shriek of the saw. It ceased abruptly. 
Then Bol) became conscious of a heavy 
rud thud of mill machinery. 

All this time he and Fox were walking 
along a narrow board walk, elevated two 
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or three feet above the sawdust-strewn 
street. They passed the mill and entered 
the cool shade of the big lumber piles. 
Along their base lay half-melted snow. 
Soggy pools soaked the ground in the 
exposed places. Bob breathed deep of the 
clear air, keenly conscious of the freshness 
of it after the murky city. A sweet and 
delicate odor was abroad, an odor elusive 
yet pungent, an aroma of the open. ‘The 
young man sniffed it eagerly, this essence 
of fresh sawdust, of new-cut pine, of saw- 
logs dripping from the water, of faint old 
reminiscence of cured lumber standing in 
the piles of the year before, and more 
fancifully of the balsam and spruce, the 
hemlock and pine of the distant forest. 

“Great!” he cried aloud, “I never knew 
anything like it! What a country to train 
in!” 

‘All this lumber here is going to be sold 
within the next two months,” said Fox, with 
the first approach to enthusiasm Bob had 
ever observed in him. “All of it. It’s got 
to be carried down to the docks, and tallied 
there, and loaded in those vessels. The 
mill isn’t much—too old-fashioned. We 
saw with ‘circulars’ instead of band-saws. 
Not like our Minnesota mills. We bought 
the plant as it stands. Still, we turn out a 
pretty good cut every day, and it has to be 
run out and piled.” 

They stepped abruptly, without transition, 
into the town. A double row of unpainted 
board shanties led straight to the water’s 
edge. This now was punctuated by four 
buildings different from the rest—a huge, 
rambling structure with a wide porch over 
which was suspended a large bell, a neatly- 
painted smaller building labeled “Office,” 
a trim house surrounded by what would 
later be a garden, and a square-fronted 
store. The street between was soft and 
springy with sawdust and_ finely-broken 
shingles. Various side streets started out 
bravely enough, but soon petered out into 
stump land. On one of them were extensive 
stables. 

Bob followed his conductor in silence. 
After an interval they mounted a_ short 
step and entered the office. 

Here Bob found himself at once in a 
small entry railed off from the main room 
by a breast-high line of pickets strong 
enough to resist a battering-ram. A man 
he had seen walking across from the mill 
was talking rapidly through a tiny wicket, 
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emphasizing some point on a soiled memor- 
andum by the indication of'a stubby fore- 
finger. He was a short, active, blue-eyed, 
man, very tanned. Bob looked at him 
with interest, for there was something about 
him the young man did not recognize— 
something he liked—a certain independent 
carriage of the head, a certain self-reliance 
in the set of his shoulders, a certain pur- 
poseful directness of his whole personality. 
When he caught sight of Fox he turned 
briskly, extending his hand. 

“How are you, Mr. Fox,” he greeted, 
“Just in?” 

“Hullo, Johnny,” replied Fox, “How 
are things? I see you’re busy.” 

“Ves, we’re busy,” replied the man, “and 
we'll keep busy.” 

“Everything going all right?” 

“Pretty good. Poor lot of men this year. 
A good many of the old men haven’t showed 
up this year—some sort of pull-out to 
Oregon and California. I’m having a little 
trouble with them off and on.” 

“T’ll beton you tostay on top,” replied Fox 
easily, “I'll be over to see you pretty soon.” 

The man nodded to the bookkeeper with 
whom he had been talking and turned to 
go out. As he passed Bob that young man 
was conscious of a keen, gimlet scrutiny 
from the blue eyes, a scrutiny instantaneous, 
but which seemed to penetrate his very 
flesh to the soul of him. He experienced a 
distinct physical shock as at the encountering 
of an elemental force. 

He came to himself to hear Fox saying: 

“That’s Johnny Mason, our mill foreman. 
He has charge of all the sawing, and is a 
mighty good man. You'll see more of him.” 

The speaker opened a gate in the picket 
railing and stepped inside. 

A long shelf desk at which were high 
stools backed up against the pickets, a big 
round stove occupied the center, a safe 
crowded one corner. Blue print maps 
decorated the walls. Coarse rope matting, 
edged with tin strips, protected the floor. 
A single step down through a door led into 
a painted private office where could be 
seen a flat, table desk. In the air hung a 
mingled odor of fresh pine, stale tobacco 
and the closeness of books. 

Fox turned at once sharply to the left 
and entered into earnest conversation with 
a pale, hatchet-faced man of thirty-five, 
whom he addressed as “Collins.” In a 
moment he turned, beckoning Bob forward. 


” 


‘“Here’s a youngster for you, Collins, 
said he, evidently continuing former re- 
marks, ‘‘Young Mr. Orde. He’s been in 
our home office awhile, but I brought him 
up to help you out. He can get busy on your 
tally-sheets and _ time-checks and _ tally- 
boards, and sort of ease up the strain a 
little.” 

“T can use him right now,” said Collins, 
nervously smoothing back a strand of his pale 
hair, ‘Glad to meet you, Mr. Orde. These 
‘jumpers’ * * * and that confounded 
mixed stuff from seventeen * * ” 
he trailed off, his eye glazing in the ab- 
straction of some inner calculation, his 
long nervous fingers reaching  uncon- 
sciously toward the soiled memoranda left 
by Mason. 

“Well, Tl set you to work,” he roused 
himself, when he perceived that the two 
were about to leave him. And almost 
before they had time to turn away he was 
busy at the papers, his pencil, beautifully 
pointed, running like lightning down the 
long columns, pausing at certain places as 
though by instinct, hovering the brief instant 
necessary to calculation, then racing on as 
though in pursuit of something elusive. 

As they turned away a slow, cool voice 
addressed them from behind the stove. 

“Hullo, bub!” it drawled. 

Fox’s face lighted and he extended both 
hands. 

“Well, Tally!’ he cried, ‘You old 
snoozer!”’ : 

The man was upwards of sixty years of 
age, but straight and active. His features 
were tanned a deep mahogany, and carved 
by the years and exposure into lines of 
capability and good humor. In contrast to 
this brown, his sweeping white mustache 
and bushy eyebrows blanched flaxen by the 
sun, showed strongly. His little blue eyes 
twinkled, and fine wrinkles at their corners 
helped the twinkles. His long figure was 
so heavily clothed as to be concealed except 
that it was gaunt and wiry. Hands gnarled, 
twisted, veined, brown, seemed less like 
flesh than like some skilful Japanese 
carving. On his head he wore a vizored 
cap with an extraordinary high crown, on 
his back a rather dingy coat cut from a 
Mackinaw blanket; on his legs trousers that 
had been cut off just below the knees, heavy 
German socks, and shoes nailed with sharp 
spikes at least three-quarters of an inch 
in length. 

















uught you were up in the woods!” 
KF s exclaiming. ‘‘Where’s Fagan?” 
walkin’ whitewater,” replied the 


vs going well?” 
n poor,” admitted Tally frankly, 


éu s to say, the Whitefish branch is off. 
Th trouble with the men. They’re a 
mix ot. Then there’s old Meadows. 
He’s ertin’ his heaven-born rights some 
more. It’s all right. We’re on their backs— 
other branches just about down.” 

‘J followed a rapid exchange of which 
Bob could make littke—talk of flood water, 
of “plugging” and “pulling,” of “winging 
out,” of “‘whitewater.”? It made no sense, 
and , somehow, it thrilled him, as at 
times the mere roll of Greek names used to 
arouse in his breast vague emotions of 


grandeur and the struggle of mighty forces. 


Still talking the two men began slowly to 
move toward the inner office. Suddenly 
Fox seemed to remember his companion’s 
existence 

“By the way, Jim,” he said, “I want you 
to know one of our new men, young Mr. 
Orde. You’ve worked for his father. This 


is Jim Tally, and he’s one of the best river- 
men, the best woodsmen, the best boss of 
men old Michigan ever turned out. He 
valked logs before I was born.” 

“Glad to know you, Mr. Orde,” said 
Pally, quite unmoved. 


V 


7. two left Bob to his own devices. 
he old riverman and the astonish- 
ingly thawed and rejuvenated Mr. Fox 
disappeared in the private office. Bob 
proffered a question to the busy Collins, 
discovered himself free until afternoon, and 
out through the office and into the 
‘n air. He headed at once across 
the wide sawdust area toward the mill and 


SO went 


i lear oO} 


the lake. A great curiosity, a great interest 
filled him. After a moment he found him- 
self walking between tall, leaning stacks of 
lumber, piled crosswise in such a manner 
that sweet currents of air eddied through 
the interstices between the boards and in 
the narroy alley-like spaces between the 
Square and separate stacks. A coolness 
filled these streets, a coolness born of the 
shade in which they were cast, the freshness 
ot still unmelted snow lying in patches, the 
quality of pine with its faint aromatic pitch 
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smell and its suggestion of the forest. Bob 
wandered on slowly, his hands in_ his 
pockets. For the time being his more 
active interest was in abeyance, lulled by 
the subtle, elusive phantom of grandeur 
suggested in the aloofness of this narrow 
street fronted by its square, skeleton, 
windowless houses, through which the wind 
rattled. After a little he glimpsed blue 
through the alleys between. Then a side 
street offered, full of sun. He turned down 
it a few feet, and found himself standing 
over an inlet of the lake. 

Then for the first time he realized that 
he had been walking on ‘‘made ground.” 
The water chugged restlessly against the 
uneven ends of the lath-like slabs, thousands 
of them, laid side by side, down to and 
below the water’s surface. They formed a 
substructure on which the sawdust had 
been heaped. Deep shadows darted from 
their shelter and withdrew, following the 
play of the litthke waves. The lower slabs 
were black with the wet, and from them, 
too, crept a spicy odor set free by the 
moisture. On a pile head sat an urchin 
fishing with a long, bamboo-pole many 
sizes too large for him. As Bob watched, 
he jerked forth a diminutive flat sunfish. 

“Good work!” called Bob in congratu- 
lation. 

The urchin looked up at the large, good- 
humored man and grinned. 

Bob retraced his steps to the street on 
which he had started out. There he dis- 
covered a steep stairway,and by it mounted 


to the tramway above. Along this he 
vandered for what seemed to him an 
interminable distance, lost as in a maze 
among the streets and byways of this 


tenantless city. Once he stepped aside to 
give passage to the great horse, or one like 
him, and his train of little cars. The man 
driving, nodded to him. Again he happened 
on two men unloading similar cars, and 
passing the boards down to two other men 
below, who piled them skilfully, two end 
planks one way, and then the next tier the 
other way, in regular alternation. They 
wore thick leather aprons, and — square 
leather pieces strapped across the insides 
of their hands as a _ protection against 
splinters. These, like all other especial 
accouterments, seemed to Bob somehow ro- 
mantic, to be desired, infinitely picturesque. 
He passed on with the clear yellow-white of 
the pine boards lingering back of his retina. 
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But now suddenly his sauntering brought 
him to the water front. The tramway 
ended in a long platform running parallel 
to the edge of the docks below. There 
were many little cars, both in the process 
of unloading and awaiting their turn. The 
place swarmed with men, all busily engaged 
in handing the boards from one to another 
like buckets at a fire. At the point where an 
unending stream of them passed over the 
side of each ship, stood a young man with 
a long, flexible rule. This he laid rapidly 
along the width of each board, and then as 
rapidly entered a mark in a notebook. The 
boards seemed to move fairly of their own 
volition, like a monster of many joints, 
crawling from the cars, across the dock, 
over the side of the ship and into the black 
hold where presumably it coiled. There 
were six ships; six many-jointed monsters 
creeping to their appointed places under the 
urging of these their masters; six young 
men absorbed and busy at the tallying; 
six crews panoplied in leather, guiding the 
monsters to their lairs. Here too, the sun- 
warmed air arose sluggish with the aroma 
of pitch, of lumber, of tar from the ships’ 
cordage, of the wetness of unpainted wood. 
Aloft in the rigging, clear against the sky, 
were Sailors in contrast of peaceful, leisurely 
industry to those who toiled and hurried 
below. The masts swayed gently, describing 
an arc against the heavens. The sailors 
swung easily to the motion. From below 
came the quick dull sounds of planks thrown 
down, the grind of car wheels, the move- 
ment of feet, the varied, complex sound 
of men working together, the clapping of 
waters against structure. It was confusing 
—confusing as the noise of many hammers. 
Yet two things seemed to steady it, to 
confine it, to keep it in the bounds of order, 
to prevent it from usurping more than its 
mete and proper proportion. One was the 
tingling lake breeze singing through the 
rigging of the ship—the other was the idle 
and intermittent whistling of one of the 
sailors aloft. And suddenly, as though it 
had but just commenced, Bob again 
became aware of the saw shrieking in 
ecstacy as it plunged into a pine log. 

The sound came from the left, where at 
once he perceived the tall stacks showing 
above the lumber piles, and the plume of 
white steam glittering in the sun. In a 
moment the steam fell, and the shriek of 
the saw fell with it. He turned to follow 


the tramway to it, and in so doing almost 
bumped into Mason, the mill foreman. 

“They’re hustling it in,” said the latter, 
“That’s right. Can’t give me yard room 
any too soon. The drive’ll be down next 
month. Plenty doing then. Damn _ those 
Dutchmen!” 

He spoke abstractedly, as though voicing 
his inner thoughts to himself unconscious 
of his companion. Then he roused himself. 

“Going tothe mill?” heasked. “Come on.” 

They walked along the high, narrow 
platform overlooking the water front and 
the lading of the ships. Soon the trestles 
widened—the tracks diverging like the 
fingers of a hand on the broad front to the 
second story of the mill. Mason said some- 
thing about seeing the whole of it, and led 
the way along a narrow, railed outside 
passage to the other end of the structure. 

There Bob’s attention was at once caught 
by a great water enclosure of logs, lying 
still and sluggish in the manner of beasts 
resting. Rank after rank, tier after tier, 
in strange patterns they lay, brown and 
round, with the little strips of blue water 
showing between them like a fantastic 
pattern. While Bob looked, a man ran out 
over them. He was dressed in the short 
trousers, heavy socks, and spiked boots, and 
a faded blue shirt. The young man watched 
with interest, old memories of his early 
boyhood thronging back on him, before his 
people had moved from Monrovia and the 
“booms.” The man ran erratically, but 
with an accurate purpose. Behind him the 
big logs bent in dignified reminiscence of his 
tread, and slowly rolled over—the little logs 
bobbed frantically in a turmoil of white 
water, disappearing and reappearing again 
and again, sleek and wet as seals. To 
these the man paid no attention, but leaped 
easily on, pausing on the timbers heavy 
enough to support him, barely spurring 
those too small to sustain his weight. Ina 
moment he stopped abruptly without the 
transitorial balancing Bob would have 
believed necessary, and went calmly to 
pushing mightily with a long  pike-pole. 
The log on which he stood rolled one way 
or another under the pressure—the man 
quite mechanically kept pace with its 
rolling, treading it in correspondence now 
one way, now the other. In a few moments 
thus he had forced the mass of logs | cfore 
him toward an inclined plane to the second 
story of the mill. 
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I his ran an endless chain armed with 


teeth. [The man pushed one of the logs 
aga the chain—the teeth bit—at once, 
sha] itself free of the water, without 
apparent effort, without haste, calmly and 
leisurcly as befitted the dignity of its bulk, 
the great timber rose. The water dripped 
from it, the surface steamed, a cheerful 


patter, patter of the falling drops made itself 
heard beneath the mill noises. In a moment 


the log disappeared beneath projecting 
eaves. Another was just behind it, and 
behind that yet another, and another, like 
great patient beasts rising from the coolness 
of a stream to follow a leader through the 


narrowness of pasture bars. And in the 
booms, up the river, as far as the eye could 
see, were other logs awaiting their turn. 
And beyond them the forest trees, straight 
and tall and green, dreaming of the time 
when they should follow their brothers to 
the ships and so out into the world. 

Mason was looking up the river. 

“T’ve seen the time when she was piled 
thirty feet high there, and the freshet behind 
her. That was ten years back.” 

“What?” asked Bob. 

“A jam,”’ explained Mason. 

He ducked his head below his shoulders 
and disappeared beneath the eaves of the 
mill. Bob followed. 

First it was dusky; then he saw the strip 
of bright yellow sunlight and the blue bay 
in the opening below the eaves; then he 
caught the glitter and whirr of the two huge 
saws moving silently but with the deadly 
menace of great speed on their axes. Against 
the light, in irregular succession, alternately 
blotting and clearing the foreground at 
that end of the mill, appeared the ends of 
the logs coming up the incline. For a 
moment they poised on the slant, then fell 
to the level, and glided forward to a broad 
platform where they were ravished from 
the chain and rolled into line. 

Bob’s eyes were becoming accustomed 
te the gloom. He made out pulleys, belts, 
machinery, men. While he watched a 
black, crooked arm shot vigorously up 
irom the floor, hurried a log to the embrace 
ol two clamps, rolled it a little this way, 
a little that, hovered over it as though in 
doubt as to whether it was satisfactorily 
placed, then plunged to unknown depths 
as swiftly and silently as it had come. So 
abrupt and purposeful were its movements, 
so detached did it seem from all control, 
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that, just as when he was a youngster, Bob 
could not rid his mind of the notion that 
it was possessed of volition, that it led some 
mysterious life of its own down there in 
the shadows, that it was in the nature of 
an intelligent and agile beast trained to 
apply its powers independently. 

Bob remembered it as the “‘nigger,” and 
looked about for the man standing by a 
lever. 

A momentary delay seemed to have 
occurred owing to some obscure difficulty. 
The man at the lever straightened his back. 
Suddenly all that part of the floor seemed 
to start forward with extraordinary swift- 
ness. The log rushed down on the circular 
saw. Instantly, the wild, exultant shriek 
arose. The car went on, burying the saw, 
all but the very top, from which a stream 
of sawdust flew up and back; a long, clean 
slab fell to a succession of revolving rollers 
which carried it, passing it from one to the 
other, far into the body of the mill. The 
car shot back to its original position in 
front of the saw. The saw hummed an 
undersong of strong vibration. Again it 
ploughed its way the length of the timber. 
This time a plank with bark edges dropped 
on the rollers. And when the car had flown 
back to its starting-point, the “nigger” rose 
from obscurity to turn the log quarter way 
around. 

They picked their way gingerly on. Bob 
looked back. Against the light the two 
graceful, erect figures, immobile, but carried 
back and forth over thirty feet with lightning 
rapidity; the brute masses of the logs; the 
swift, decisive forays of the ‘nigger’; the 
unobstructive figures of the other men 
handling the logs far in the background; 
and the bright, smooth, glittering, dangerous 
saws, clear cut in outline by their very speed, 
humming in anticipation, or shrieking like 
demons as they bit—these seemed to him 
to swell in the dim light to the proportions 
of something gigantic, primeval—to become 
forces beyond the experience of to-day, 
typical of the tremendous power that must 
be invoked to subdue the equally tremendous 
power of the wilderness. 

He and Mason together examined the 
industriously working gang-saws, long steel 
blades with the up-and-down motion of 
cutting cord-wood. They passed the smaller 
trimming saws, where men push the boards 
between little round saws to trim their 
edges. Bob saw how the sawdust was 
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carried away automatically, and where the 
waste slabs went. They turned through a 
small side room, strangely silent by contrast 
to the rest, where the filer did his minute 
work. He was an old man, the filer, with 
steel-rimmed, round spectacles, and he 
held Bob sometime explaining how im 
portant his position was. 
They emerged finally to the 
platform with the radiating tram-car tracks. 
Here Bob saw the finished boards trundled 
out on the moving rollers to be transferred 


broad, open 


to the cars. 

Mason left him. He made his way slowly 
back toward the office, noticing on the way 
the curious pairs of huge wheels beneath 
which were slung the heavy timbers or 
piles of boards for transportation at the 
level of the ground. 

At the edge of the lumber piles Bob looked 
back. The noises of industry were in his 
ears; the blur of industry before his eyes; 
the clean, sweet smell of pine in his nostrils. 
He saw clearly the row of ships and the 
many-jointed serpent of boards making its 
way to the hold, the sailors swinging aloft, 
the miles of ruminating brown logs, and the 


of the Game 


alert little man zigzagging across them, the 
shadow of the mill darkening the water, and 
the brown leviathan timbers rising dripping 
in regular succession from them, the whirr 
of the deadly circular saws, and the calm, 
erect men dominating the cars that darted 
back and forth, and finally, the spark 
white steam spraying suddenly against the 
intense blue of the sky. Here was activity, 
business, industry, the clash of forces. He 
admired the quick, compact alertness of 
Johnny Mason; he joyed in the absorbed 
interested activity of the brown young men 
with the scaler’s rules; he even envied a 
trifle the muscle-stretching, physical labor 
of the men with the leather aprons and 
hand-guards piling thelumber. It was good 
to draw in deep breaths of this air—to smell 
deeply of the aromatic odors of the north. 

Suddenly the mill whistle began to blow. 
Beneath the noise he could hear the 
machinery beginning to rundown. From all 
directions men came. They converged in 
the central alley, hundreds of them. In a 
moment Bob was caught up in their stream, 
and borne with them toward the weather- 
stained shanty town. 


[TO BE CONTINUED] 
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Skull of a small-brained primitive man of the geological 


period preceding the present. From a cave in 
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The True Story of the Calaveras Skull 


By Joun C 


Associate Profess 


N the study of prehistoric America, one 
of the most important questions asked 


is: “When did the human race first 
colonize this continent?” There are 
some who maintain that man had 


occupied America before the beginning of 
the present geological period -others believe 
him to be a comparatively recent arrival. 
The discussion of this question has been 
losely and carefully contested, and it has 


fallen to the lot of practically all human 
remains, reputed to rep- 


wr of Palaeontology and Histor 
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ical Geology, University of California 


Attention was generally attracted to the 
Calaveras skull by a short notice of its 
discovery presented before a meeting of 
the California Academy ef Sciences in 
San Francisco in July, 1866, by Professor 
J. D. Whitney, then State Geologist of 
California. According to the story as 
given by Whitney, the skull had been found 
by Mr. Mattison of Angels, up in the 
Bret Harte country of the Sierra, at a 
depth of one hundred and thirty feet, in a 

shaft on Bald Mountain 





resent American men of 
lly ancient date, 
tobecome veritable bones 
of cont ntion. 

Of the various relics 
ered up to the 
time, probably 
has become better 
nown than the much- 
discussed Calaveras 
skull ; cert iinly no other 
occasion of 
such rem irkably contra- 
dictory statements as 
have bee n rec orded in ref 
erence to this specimen. 
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Calaveras skull before 
matrix had been removed. 
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near the town. The 
formations overlying the 
gravel layer in which the 
specimen was said _ to 
have been found, and 
which must therefore 
have been formed since 
the skull was supposed 
to have been buried, 
consist of alternations 
of gravel beds and 
volcanic rocks deposited 
in a geological age sev- 
eral periods earlier 
than the present. The 
time of accumulation 
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of these beds antedates the principal eleva- 
tion of the Sierra Nevada range, and repre- 
a period in which the animal and 
plant life of the earth differed entirely from 
that of the present day. 

Contrary to what might have been ex 
pected, the form of the skull after it had 
been cleaned and prepared for study was 
not found to differ materially from that of 
modern California Ind Man was thus 
apparently shown to have survived several 
total changes that have occurred in the life 
of the earth since the time of accumulation 
of the gravels, yet without having undergone 
any modification his physical 
structure, in contrast to the rule that the 
most highly organized creatures tend to 
change more rapidly than the simpler ones. 

Whitney’s account his remarkable 
discovery did not meet with a general 
acceptance either by the public by 


Scientific 


sents 


jans. 


of own 


ol 


or 


men on the one hand 
the occurrence of the skull 


scientists. 
have felt that 
in such ancient deposits indicated a mode 
of development of man on this continent 
entirely different from that known elsewhere; 
while the unscientific public hailed the story 
as a huge joke on the state geologist. 

The scientists who have investigated the 
history of the human race have accumulated 
a great volume of evidence indicating the 
close relation of physical man to an ancient 
group of large-brained animals including the 
existing apes and monkeys, and have traced 
the evolution or geological history of the 
human type in the Old World step by step 
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from ape-like forms up to the present man. 
All that is known of the history of human 
beings in the Old World indicates that 
their evolution is governed by the same 
general laws that have controlled the evolu- 
tion of other kinds of creatures. 

The sudden appearance of highly devel- 
oped man in America at the time the auri- 
ferous gravels were being deposited would be 
entirely contrary to the laws of evolution 
with which our history is in accord else- 
where. It would indicate on the one hand, 
that man, the most progressive of all 
creatures, had remained in this region for 
several geological periods without having 
shown any physical advance or change, 
while the rest of the animal kingdom has 
steadily advanced in physical characters 
generally, and particularly in brain devel- 
opment, It would on the other hand be 
difficult to account for the of 
highly developed human beings in_ this 
region long before the appearance of the 
most primitive man-like forms elsewhere. 
In the epoch represented by the gravels 
in which the skull was supposed to be 
buried, this continent did not contain any 
ape-like or monkey-like creatures out of 
which man could have been formed by 
any known process of evolution. In the 
Old World the advancement of man has 
taken place in much the same way as 
the evolution of other animals, and we 
have every reason to suppose that crea- 
always been brought «bout 
evolution, or by utilization the 
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Bald Hill, near Angels Can 


most. available materials in) producing a 
after Whitney’s first) publication 
to the discovery of the Calaveras 

the public press seemed to discover 
tinding of the skull deep in the 

at Bald Hill had been carefully 
| by fun-loving residents of Angels, 

t the eminent geologist had been 
fooled. The religious papers par- 
ly investigated the case and_ pro- 
it a hoax originating with some 

vous mirers who wished to play a 

man of an ‘“‘anti-scriptural and 

cal turn of mind.” 

In championing the Calaveras man as 
ancient, the severest to 

cause came from a most unex- 

source, in the form of Bret Harte’s 
ell-known poem on “The Pliocene 
in which the skull finally speaks 
itself and fixes the place of its origin: 
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name is Bowers, 
take it kindly 
d the pieces home to old Missouri. 


’s final summing up of the evi- 

‘nee relating to the famous skull* did not 
ppear until thirteen years after his first 
| in this he presented what seemed 

plete case in favor of the authen- 
Mattison’s find in the shaft on 


the final report on the skull there 
» published a most interesting 
upporting evidence showing the 
~ human remains and relics in 
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skull was reported. The finds discussed 
by Whitney included stone mortars and 
pestles, obsidian axes and = arrow-points, 
beads, and human bones, the occurrence 
of all of which was vouched for by the 
testimony trustworthy and unpreju- 
diced men. The mass of evidence ad- 
vanced by Whitney seemed, taken at its face 
value, to leave no room for doubt that 
man had lived in this part of the world at 
a very early time. 

Some years after the publication of 
Whitney’s principal paper on the question 
of early man in America, the whole problem, 
including the cases investigated by Whitney, 
was carefully reviewed by Professor W. H. 
Holmes,f according to whose judgment the 
evidence indicating the existence of man in 
California during the deposition of the 
auriferous gravels seems insufficient. 

The writer’s attention was first attracted 
to the question of auriferous gravel man by 
coming into contact with several persons 
of high standing who knew definitely of 
stone implements being obtained from 
deep gravel mines since the completion 
of Whitney’s studies. At that time a list 
compiled) which included about a 

apparently well authenticated in- 

of occurrences of human remains 
in the auriferous gravels. The problem 
taken as a whole seemed to the writer to 
present as remarkable a case of absolutely 
contradictory evidence as ever appeared 
in or in law. On one side men 
with reputation for veracity gave 
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stances 


science 
high 
of the Sierra Nevada, 
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*Whitney, J. D., 
1579. 


+Auriferous Gravel Man in California, 1899. 
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affidavits to the effect that they had person 
ally seen human bones and relics taken from 
undisturbed layers in supposedly ancient 
formations. On the other hand, scientists 
claimed that such occurrences were im 

possible. The positiveness of the state 

ments suggested the possibility of there 
being some truth on each side, and in 1894 
a campaign was entered upon to determine 
if it were not possible to arrive at a satis- 
factory understanding of the evidence. 

While it has been clear from the beginning 
of this investigation that only the most con 
clusive proofs of the presence of human 
remains in the older formations could have 
any weight against the accumulated scien 
tific evidence indicating its improbability, 
the writer has also been unwilling to suppose 
that the miners of California are more 
inclined to play practical jokes, or the 
scientists of the West more easily fooled than 
those in other portions of the world, or 
that the word of the average man _ with 
reference to scientific snatters is less reliable 
here than elsewhere. 

Without digressing too far from the ques 
tion of the Calaverasskull, it may be said that 
the probabilities as to the history of man as 
indicated by scientific investigations else 
where do not seem to be contradicted by any 
evidence thus far obtained in California. 
It is probable that the remarkable occur- 
rences of human remains which have been re- 
ported in this state owe their origin in a 
large measure to the exceptional condi- 
tions existing in California during the prog 
ress of placer-mining on a gigantic scale. 
In regions where implements and skeletal 
remains left by the aboriginal inhabitants 
were abundant, many relics were washed 
down or moved about so that they came to 
be found in most unexpected places. 

In attempting to obtain evidence as to 
the origin of the Calaveras skull particularly, 
the question arose whether an examination 
of the matrix in which the skull was 
enclosed when it came into Whitney’s 
hands might furnish conclusive evidence 
for or against the view that the skull came 
from the auriferous gravels. In 1892 the 


skull was examined to determine whether 


any clue as to the nature of the occurrence 
of the specimen could be obtained from an 
examination of the enclosing matrix. The 
gravel was found to consist almost entirely 
of angular fragments of rock, quite unlike 


the well-worn pebbles which make up the 





mass of the auriferous gravels in rata 
corresponding to the level at which the 
skull is supposed to have been obtiined 
in Mattison’s shaft. Contrary to Whitney’s 
statement the matrix indicates quite con- 
clusively that the skull couid not have «ome 
from the auriferous gravels under Bald Hill, 

Fortunately the investigation which fur- 
nished evidence regarding the nature of the 
matrix of the skull also gave some suggestion 
as to the probable place of origin. As had 
been shown by Whitney, the skull was 
found to be incrusted with a thin layer 
of calcareous material, which also partly 
filled the pores of the bone, and formed 
small veins or plates in the matrix. Such 
incrustation and infiltration with lime 
deposit as is seen here may occur in a variety 
of situations, but it is found most commonly 
on specimens entombed in deposits in caves 
or in rock fissures. In agreement with 
this is also the nature of the angular rock 
fragments in the matrix. Those in cave 
deposits may be water-worn, but generaily 
include a large percentage of angular, 
unworn pieces, only recently broken away 
from the surrounding rocks. Farther sug- 
gestion regarding the cave origin of the 
skull is given by the presence in the matrix 
of a number of snail-shells, rodent bones, 
and a snake vertebra—remains that have 
been very commonly found in the cave de- 
posits of the California region in the course of 
recent investigations carried on in them. 

In close conjunction with the writer's 
first examination of the Calaveras. skull 
there came from different sources two in- 
structing statements which were considered 
to have an indirect bearing on the problem 
of the skull. At one of the scientific 
meetings in Washington in the winter of 
1902, Professor W. H. Holmes exhibited 
two peculiar skulls partly covered with a 
calcareous incrustation, and recorded as 
having come from a cave in Calaveras 
county, California, the exact locality not 
being given. On the same day that these 
specimens were exhibited a member of the 
Whitney Geological Survey of California 
told the writer that numerous _ skulls 
with calcareous incrustations were ob- 
tained from caves in Calaveras county by 
members of the survey, but he had no 
knowledge as to what had become of the 
specimens. Professor Holmes had previ- 
ously, in 1901, suggested the possibility oi cave 
origin of the skull which Whitney recived. 
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not 
seem necessary to go, 
it may be supposed 
either that several 
skulls were placed in 
the shaft by inde 
pendent parties, or 
that in the several 
changes of ownership 
between Mattison 
and Whitney, the 
original skull disap- 
peared, and another 
specimen was unwit- 
tingly substituted. 
After long a 
lapse of years, it will 
probably never be 
possible to trace out 
the history of the 
Calaveras skull with 
certainty, but at 
least an un- 
intentional - substitution. According — to 
Whitney’s account the skull in the 
possession of Dr. Jones of Murphy’s not 
longer than a few months. Mr. J. L. 
Sperry who was living in Murphy’s, and 
resided just across the street from Dr. 
Jones at the time the skull was found, has 
on several minutely described 
to the to others first view 
the skull. According to his 
description, Dr. Jones one day suddenly 
appeared in his doorway with the skull, 
which was 
He very 
thing connected with 
he seemed to think been lying about 
somewhere for a long time. Jones pitched 
the skull out into the street, but afterward 
recovered it. The presumption is that this 
specimen had been stored 
away in Dr. Jones’ office, 
or elsewhere, longer than 
the period which seems 
be allowed for its 
possession by any one of 
the parties 
through whose hands it is 
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An interesting 


confirmation of this sug 
gestion as to the age of some of the cave 
remains of this state has recently 
obtained by Dr. C. Hart Merriam, Chief of 
the Bureau of Biological Survey, United 
States Department of Agriculture. Contrary 
to the that the skeletons found in the 
limestone caverns represent cave burials 
by Indians now living in this region, Dr. 
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Sierra, that they look with horror o1 
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L-SOO had been a Mission girl. 

Her mother had died when she was 

very small, and Sister Alberta had 
plucked El-Soo as a brand from 

the burning, one summer day, and 

carried her away to Holy Cross Mission and 
licated her to God. Never had a more 
promising dedication been made on_ the 
I:1-Soo was a full-blooded Indian, 
exceeded all the half-breed and 
juarter-breed girls. She treasure. 
Never had the good Sisters dealt with a girl 
that was so adaptable and at the same time 
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00 was quick, and deft, and intelli- 
gent; but above all, she was fire—the living 
flame of life, a blaze of personality that was 
compounded of will, sweetness and daring. 
Her father was a chief, and his blood ran in 
| Not a drop of it was slave-blood. 
ister Alberta ruled her by compromise. 
Obedience on the part of El-Soo was a 
matter of terms and arrangement. She had 

passion for equity, and perhaps it was 
this that she excelled in mathe- 


excelled in other things. She 
» read and write English as no girl 
had ever learned in the Mission. Her voice, 
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for an Indian girl, was remarkable for its 
sweetness and range. She led the girls in 
singing, and into song she carried her sense 
of equity. She knew, as by divination, time, 
and rhythm, and the values of tones. She 
played the organ, and improved upon the 
printed music till the Sisters were aghast 
and delighted. She was an artist and the 
fire of her flowed toward creation. Had she 
from. birth enjoyed a more favorable en- 
vironment, she would inevitably have made 
literature or music, or have worked in colors 
or marble. 

Instead, she :l-Soo, daughter of 
Klakee-Nah, a chief, and she lived in the 
Holy Cross Mission, where were no artists, 
but only pure-souled who were 
interested in cleanliness and righteousness 
and the welfare of the spirit in the land of 
immortality that lay beyond the skies. So 
El-Soo recited school-reader poetry, played 
the organ, tampered with the printed music, 
and created fancy needlework. 

The years passed. She was eight years 
old when she entered the Mission; she was 
sixteen, and the Sisters were corresponding 
with their superiors in the Order concerning 
the sending of El-Soo to the United States 
to complete her education, when a man of 
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her own tribe arrived at Holy Cross and had 
talk with her. El-Soo was somewhat ap- 
palled by him. He was dirty. He was a 
Caliban-like creature, primitively ugly, with a 
mop of hair that had never been combed. 
But she reflected that he was an old man 
and aslave. Helooked at herdisapprovingly, 
and refused to sit down. 

“Thy brother is dead,” he said shortly. 

El-Soo was not particularly shocked. She 
remembered little of her brother. She had 
a vague vision of a slim youth who had 
teased and frightened her, and that was all. 

“Thy father is an old man, and alone,” 
the messenger went on. ‘His house is large 
and empty, and he would hear thy voice and 
look upon thee.” 

Him she remembered—Klakee-Nah, the 
headman of the village, the friend of the 
missionaries and the traders—a large man, 
thewed like a giant, with kindly eyes and 
masterful ways, and striding with a con- 
sciousness of crude royalty in his carriage. 
Also she remembered the large house, the 
feasting and the drinking, and the many 
chiefs and hunters and white men that came 
and went. 

“What word shall I carry to thy father?” 
the messenger demanded. 

“Tell him that I come,” 
answer. 

Much to the despair of the Sisters, the 
brand plucked from the burning went back 
to the burning. All pleading with El-Soo 
was vain. There much argument, 
expostulation and weeping. Sister Alberta 
even revealed to her the project of sending 
her to the United States. El-Soo stared 
wide-eyed into the golden vista thus opened 
up to her and shook her head. In her eyes 
persisted another vista. It was the mighty 
curve of the Yukon at Tana-naw station, 
with the St. George Mission on one side 
and the trading-post on the other, and 
midway between, the Indian village and a 
certain large log-house where lived an old 
man tended upon by slaves—old_ slaves, 
whose servitude had become habit and whose 
free natures had insensibly been bartered 
through the long years for the surety of 
daily pottage. 

All dwellers on the Yukon bank, for twice 
a thousand miles, knew the large log-house, 
the old man, and the tending slaves; and 
well did the Sisters know the house, its 
unending revelry, its feasting, and its fun. 
So there was weeping at Holy Cross when 
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E]-Soo departed up the river ina polin 
manned by three of the ancient, mop-! 
slaves; and Sister Alberta took to her bed for 
a week, sick at the loss of so bright « soul, 

There was a great cleaning-up in th large 
house when El-Soo arrived. Klakee-Nah, 
himself masterful, protested at this miaster- 
ful conduct of his young daughter; but in 
the end, dreaming barbarically of mag- 
nificence, he went forth and borrowed a 
thousand dollars from old Porportuk, than 
whom there was no richer Indian on the 
Yukon. Also, Klakee-Nah ran up a heavy 
bill at the trading-post. But it was EI-Soo 
who saw to the details of the bill and deter- 
mined the nature of the spending of the 
thousand dollars. El-Soo recreated the 
large house. She invested it with new 
splendor, while Klakee-Nah maintained its 
ancient traditions of hospitality and revelry. 

All this was unusual for a Yukon Indian, 
but Klakee-Nah was an unusual Indian. 
Not alone did he like to render inordinate 
hospitality; but, what of being a chief and of 
acquiring much money, he was able to do it. 
In the primitive trading days he had been a 
power over his people, and he had dealt 
profitably with the white trading companies. 
Later on, with Porportuk, had made a 
gold strike on the Koyokuk river. Klakee- 
Nah was by nature and training an aristo- 
crat; Porportuk was bourgeois, and Por- 
portuk bought his partner out of the gold- 
mine. Porportuk was content to plod and 
accumulate; Klakee-Nah went back to his 
large house and_ proceeded to spend. 
Porportuk was known as the richest [Indian 
in Alaska; Klakee-Nah was known as the 
“whitest.” Porportuk was a money-lender 
and a usurer; Klakee-Nah was an ar 
achronism, a medieval ruin, a fighter, and 
a feaster, happy with wine and song, and of 
money splendidly disdainful. He was also 
a man of his word, with a jealous regard for 
his honor that was ridiculously medieval, 
and as out of place as he was in the world 
of trade and business. 

El-Soo adapted herself to the large house 
and its ways as readily as she had adapted 
herself to Holy Cross Mission and its ways. 
She did not try to reform her father and 
direct his footsteps toward God. It is true 
she reproved him when he drank overmuch 
and profoundly, but that was for the sake 0! 
his health and the direction of his footsteps 
on the solid earth. The more she saw 0 
her father, the more he impressed her, and 
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uuder she grew to serve him and to 
the large house for him according 
ay of life. 
latchstring to that large house was 
alwa\- out. In the winter-time there were 
ever strings of frost-rimed dogs lying in the 
snow »elore the door. In the summer-time 
the Yukon bank was always lined with 
canoes and poling-boats, barges, and the 
river steamers of the independent traders. 
What of the coming and the going, the house 
ver still. The rafters of the great 
living room shook with the roar of wassail 
and of song. At table sat men from all the 
and chiefs from distant tribes— 
men and Colonials, lean Yankee 
and rotund officials of the great com- 
cowboys from the Western ranges, 
sailors from the hunters and dog- 
mushers of a score of nationalities. 

During the time of the great fishing, when 
the frozen waterways had broken and the 
tribes had assembled for the salmon-run, 
every day was a feast-day, and every night 
was a dance. Then there was throughout 

‘year the varying stream of the flotsam 
of the Northland—adventurers and gam- 
blers, explorers and rescue parties, surveying 
expeditions, United States soldiers and army 
prospectors and mail-carriers, and 
shipwrecked whalers making the long trav- 
erse from the Arctic Ocean. 

Ml-Soo drew breath in a cosmopolitan 
atmosphere. She could speak English as 
well as her native tongue, and she sang 
English songs and ballads. The passing 
Indian ceremonials she knew, and_ the 
perishing traditions. The tribal dress of the 
daughter of a chief she knew how to wear 
upon occasion, but for the most part she 
white women dress. Not for 
nothing was her needlework at the Mission 
and her innate artistry—she carried her 
clothes like a white woman, and she made 
clothes that could be so carried. She created 
dresses, lacking, it is true, in the austerity 
that had been impressed upon her at Holy 
Cross, but gaining in the beauty that marked 
the dresses of the white women who, at rare 
intervals, passed up and down the Yukon on 
the steamboats. 

In her way she was as unusual as her 
father, and the position she occupied was as 
unique as his. She the one Indian 
woman who was a social equal with the 
several white women at Tana-naw station; 
she was the one Indian woman to whom 
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white men honorably made proposal of 
marriage; and she was the one Indian 
woman whom no white man ever insulted. 
Of all the motley crowd of wayfarers and 
revelers that streamed through the large 
house, there was never one who dared be- 
yond courtesy and admiration; and even 
old Porportuk, who looked upon women as 
chattels, and whose nature was a strange 
compound of savagery and cent per cent, 
stood in awe of her. 

For El-Soo was beautiful—not as white 
women are beautiful, not as Indian women 
are beautiful; it was the flame of her 
that did not depend upon feature, that 
was her beauty. So far as mere line and 
feature went, she was the Indian 
type. The black hair and the fine bronze 
were hers, and the black eyes, brilliant and 
bold, keen as sword-light, proud; and hers 
the delicate eagle nose with the thin quiv- 
ering nostrils, the high cheek-bones that 
were not broad apart, and the thin lips that 
were not too thin. But over all and through 
all poured the flame of her—the indefinable 
something that was fire and that was the 
soul of her, that lay mellow-warm or blazed 
in her eyes, that sprayed the cheeks of her, 
that distended her nostrils, that curled the 
lip of her, or, when the lip was in repose, 
that was still there in the lip—the lip pal- 
pitant with its presence. 

And El-Soo had wit—rarely sharp to hurt, 
yet quick to search out forgivable weakness. 
The laughter of her mind played like 
lambent flame over all about her, and from 
all about her arose answering laughter. Yet 
she was never the center of things—this she 
would not permit. The large house, and all 
of which it was significant, was her father’s; 
and through it to the last, moved his heroic 
figure—host, master of the revels, and giver 
of the law. It is true, as the strength oozed 
from him, that she caught up responsibilities 
from his failing hands; but in appearance 
he still ruled, dozing ofttimes at the board, 
a bacchanalian ruin, yet in all seeming, the 
ruler of the feast. 

And through the large house moved the 
figure of Porportuk, ominous, with shaking 
head, coldly disapproving, paying for it all. 
Not that he really paid, for he compounded 
interest in weird ways, and year by year 
absorbed the properties of Klakee-Nah. 
Porportuk once took it upon himself to 
chide El-Soo upon the wasteful way of life 
in the large house—it was when he had 
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about absorbed the last. of Klakee-Nah’s 

wealth but he never ventured so to chide 
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aristocrat, as disdainful of money as he, and 
with an equal sense of honor as finely strung. 

Porportuk continued grudgingly to ad 
Vance money, and ever the money flowed 
in golden foam away. Upon one thing 
Kl-Soo was resolved—her father should die 
as he had lived. There should be for him 
no passing from high to low, no diminution 
of the revels, no lessening of the lavish 


hospitality. When there was famine, as of 
old, the Indians came groaning to the large 
house and went away content; when there 


was famine and no money, money was 
borrowed from Porportuk, and the Indians 
still went away content. El-Soo might well 
have repeated, after the aristocrats of 
another time and place, that after her came 
the deluge. In her case the deluge was old 
Porportuk. With every advance of money 
he looked upon her with a more possessive 
eye, and felt bourgeoning within him 
ancient tires. 

But Kl-Soo had no eyes tor him. Nor 
had she eyes for the white men who wanted 
to marry her at the Mission with ring and 


priest and book; for at Tana-naw station 
Was a young man, \koon, of her own blood, 
and tribe, and village Hi as strong and 
beautiful to her eves 1 OTe hunter, and 


in that he had wandered far ind much, 
very poor. He had been to all the unkno 
wastes and places; he had journeyed Lo 
Sitka and to the United States; he had 
crossed the continent to Hudson bay and 
back again; and as seal-hunter on a ship 
he had sailed to Siberia and far Japan. 
When he returned from the gold strike 
in Klondike, he came, as was his wont, to 
the large house to make report to old 
Klakee-Nah of all the world that he had 
seen; and there he first saw El-Soo, three 
years back from the Mission. Chereat 
Akoon wandered no more. He refused a 
wage ot twenty dollars a day as pilot on 
the big steamboats—he hunted some, and 
fished some, but never far from Tana-naw 
station, and he was at the large house ofter 


and long, and El-Soo measured him 
against many men and still found him good. 
He sang songs to her, and was ardent and 
slowed until all Tana-naw station knew he 
loved her. And Porportuk but grinned and 
advanced more money for the upkeep of 


the large house. 
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Phen came the death-table of Kla 
Nah He sat at feast, with death in his 
throat that he could not drown with wine. 
And laughter and joke and song nt 
around, and Akoon told a story that made 
the rafters echo. ‘There were no tears nor 
sighs at that table. It was no more than fi 
that Klakee-Nah should die as he had lived, 


and none knew this better than EI-Soo, with 
her artist-sympathy. The old, roystering 
crowd was there; and, as of old, three frost 


bitten sailors were there, fresh from the long 
traverse from the Arctic, survivors of a ship’s 
company of seventy-four. At Klakee-Nah’s 
yack were four old men, all that were left 
1¢ slaves of his youth. With rheumy 
eyes they saw to his needs, with palsied 
hands filling his glass or striking him on the 
back between the shoulders when death 
stirred and he coughed and gasped. 

It was a wild night, and as the hours 
passed and the fun laughed and_ roared 
along, death stirred) more restlessly in 
Klakee-Nah’s throat. Then it was that he 
sent for Porportuk. And Porportuk came 
in from the outside frost to look with dis- 
approving eyes upon the meat and wine on 
the table for which he had paid. But as he 
looked down the length of tlushed faces to 
the far end and saw the face of El-Soo, the 
light in his eyes flared up and for a moment 
1¢@ disapproval vanished. 

Place was made for him at Klakee-Nah’s 

side and a glass placed before him. Klakee- 
Nah with his own hands filled the glass 
vith fervent spirits. 

“Drink!” he cried. “Is it not good:?” 

And Porportuk’s eyes watered as_ he 
nodded his head and smacked his lips. 

“When, in your own house, have you 
had such drink?” Klakee-Nah demanded. 

“T will mot deny that the drink is good to 
this old throat of mine,’’ Porportuk made 
answer, and hesitated for the speech to 
complete the thought. 

“But it costs overmuch!”? Klakee-Nah 
roared, completing it for him. 

Porportuk winced at the laughter that 
went down the table. His eyes burned 
malevolently. 

“We were boys together, of the same 
age,” he said. “In your throat is death—I 
am still alive and strong.” 

An ominous murmur arose from the com- 
pany. Klakee-Nah coughed and strangled, 
and the old slaves smote him between 
the shoulders. He emerged gasping, and 





































































his hand to still the threatening 


run 

. have grudged the very fire in your 
hou xecause the wood cost overmuch!” 
he 1. “You have grudged life. To 
live cost overmuch, and you have refused to 
pay price. Your life has been like a 
cabin where the fire is out and there are no 
blankets on the floor.” He signaled to a 
slave to fill his glass, which he held aloft. 
“But | have lived. And I have been warm 
with life as you have never been warm. It 
is truce, you shall live long; but the longest 
nights are the cold nights when a man 
shivers and lies awake. My nights have 
been short, but I have slept warm.” 


He drained the glass. The shaking hand 


of a slave failed to catch it as it crashed to 
the floor. Klakee-Nah sank back, panting, 
watching the upturned glasses at the lips 
of the drinkers, his own lips slightly smiling 
to the applause. At a sign, two slaves 


attempted to help him sit upright again. 

t they were weak, his frame was mighty, 
and the four old men tottered and shook as 
y helped him forward, 

“But manner of life is neither here nor 
there,” he went on. ‘‘We have other busi- 
ness, Porportuk, you and I, to-night. Debts 
are mischances, and I am in mischance 
with you. Wha of my debt, and how great 
‘« te3 


Porportuk searched in his pouch and 


brought forth a memorandum. He sipped 
at his glass and began. 


‘There is the note of August, 1889, for 
three hundred dollars—the interest has 
never heen paid. And the note of the next 
year for five hundred dollars—this note 
was included in the note of two months 
later for a thousand dollars. Then there 
is the note—”’ 

“Never mind the many notes!” Klakee- 
Nah cried out impatiently. “They make 
my head go around, and all the things 
inside my head. The whole! The round 
wnole! How much is it?” 

Porportuk referred to his memorandum. 

“Fifteen thousand nine hundred and 
sixty-seven dollars and seventy-five cents,” 


he read, with careful precision. 

“Make it sixteen thousand—make it 
sixteen thousand,” Klakee-Nah said grandly. 
“Odd numbers were ever a worry. And 


now- d it is for this that I have sent for 
you—1 € me out a new note for sixteen 


thousand, which I shall sign. I have no 
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thought of the interest—make it as large as 
you will. And make it payable in the next 
world, when I shall meet you by the fire of 
the Great Father of all Indians—then will 
the note be paid. This I promise you. It 
is the word of Klakee-Nah.” 

Porportuk looked perplexed, and loudly 
the laughter arose and shook the room. 

Klakee-Nah raised his hands. 

“Nay,” he cried, “it is not a joke. I but 
speak in fairness. It was for this I sent 
for you, Porportuk. Make out the note.” 

“T have no dealings with the next world,” 
Porportuk made answer slowly. 

“Have you no thought to meet me 
before the Great Father ?’’ Klakee-Nah de- 
manded. ‘Then he added: “I shall surely 
be there.” 

“T have no dealings with the next world,” 
Porportuk repeated sourly. 

The dying man regarded him with frank 
amazement. 

“TI know naught of the next world,” 
Porportuk explained. ‘I do business in 
this world.” 

Klakee-Nah’s face cleared. 

“This comes of sleeping cold of nights,” 
he laughed. He pondered for a space, then 
said: “It is in this world that you must be 
paid. There remains to me this house; 
take it,-and burn the debt in the candle 
there.” 

“Tt is an old house, and not worth the 
money,” Porportuk made answer. 

“There are my mines on the Twisted 
Salmon.” 


“They have never paid to work,” was 
the reply. 

“There is my share in the steamer 
Koyokuk. 1 am half-owner.” 

“She is at the bottom of the Yukon.” 


Klakee-Nah started. 

“True, I forgot. It was last spring, when 
the ice went out.” 

He mused for a time, while the glasses 
remained untasted and all the company 
waited upon his utterance. 

“Then it would seem I owe you a sum 
of money which I cannot pay—in this 
world ?” 

Porportuk nodded and glanced down the 
table. 

“Then it would seem that you, Porportuk, 
are a poor business man,” Klakee-Nah said 
slyly. 

And boldly Porportuk made answer: 

“No—there is security yet untouched.” 
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“What!” cried Klakee-Nah Have I explained to her father, the Ly the 
still property? Name it, and ould neeled Also, he bro it 
and the debt is no more.” m old me 1 ho elabor 

“There it is.” Porportuk pointed at — her the sting dan on of her f 
I:1-Soo. if the debt were not paid. One day, 

Klakee-Nah could not understand. He such an elaboration, El-Soo made 
peered down the table, brushed his eyes, nnouncem tL Porportuk. 

“T shall tell you two things,” she 


and peered again. 

“Vour daughter, El-Soo—her will I take 
and the debt be no more. [I will burn the 
debt there in the candle.”’ 

Klakee-Nah’s great chest began to heave. 

“Hoh! Hoh!—A joke!—Hoh! Hoh! 
Hoh!” he laughed Homerically. “‘And you 
with your cold bed and daughters old enough 
to be the mother of El-Soo! Hoh! Hoh! 
Hoh!” 

He began to cough and strangle, and the 
old slaves smote him on the back. 

“Hoh! Hoh!’ he 
went off in another paroxysm. 

Porportuk waited patiently, sipping from 
his glass and studying the double row of 


began again, and 


intent faces down the board. 

“Tt is no joke,” he said finally. “My 
speech is well meant.” 

Klakee-Nah sobered and looked at him, 
then reached for his glass, but could not take 
it. A slave passed it to him, and glass and 
liquor he flung into the face of Porportuk. 

“Turn him out!’ Klakee-Nah thundered 
to the waiting table, that strained like a pack 


of hounds in leash. ‘And roll him in the 


snow !” 

\s the mad riot swept past him and out 
of doors, he signaled to the slaves; and the 
four tottering old men supported him on his 
feet as he met the returning revelers, up 
right, glass in hand, pledging them a toast 
to the short night when a man sleeps warm. 

It did not take long to settle the estate of 
Klakee-Nah. Tommy, the little Englishman 
clerk at the trading-post, was called in by 
I:l-Soo to help. There was nothing but 
debts, notes overdue, mortgaged propertic —- 
and properties mortgaged but worthless 
Notes and mortgages were held by Por 
portuk. Tommy called him a robber many 


times as he pondered the compounding of 


the interest. 
“Ts it a debt, Tommy?” 
Pt -ssa robbery,” 
‘Nevertheless, it is a debt.” 


E1l-Soo asked. 


Tommy answered. 


The winter wore away, and the early 


spring, and still the claims of Porportuk 
remained unpaid. He saw El-Soo often, 
and explained to her at length, as he had 


e your wife; will 


‘First, I shall not | 


remember that? Second, you. shall 


last cent of the sixteen thous 


paid the 
doll irs 


“Fifteen thousand nine 


hundred 
sixty-seven dollars and seventy five ce 
Porportuk corrected, 

“My father said sixteen thousand,” 
her reply. ‘You shall be paid.” 

“T know not how, but I shall find out 
Now go, and bother me no more. I 
do”’—she hesitated to find fitting pena 
“i you do, I shall have you rolled 
) again aS SOON a 
Phis was still in the early spring, 
le later El-Soo surprised the cou 
Word went up and down the Yukon 
Chilkoot to the Delta, and was carried 
camp to camp to the farthermost ca 
that in June, when the first salmon 


El-Soo, daughter of Klakee-Nah, 


sell herself at public auction to satisf\ 


s the first snow tli 


ntry. 
Irom 
Irom 


mMps, 


“an, 


would 
\ the 


claims of Porportuk. Vain were the attempts 
to dissuade het The missionary at St. 
George wrestled with her, but she replied: 
“Only the debts to God are settled in 
the next world. The debts of men are of 
this world, «and in this world are they 
ettled.”’ 
Akoon wrestled with her, but she replied: 
‘IT do love thee, Akoon; but hor is 


{ 


greater than love, and who am I 
should blacken my father?” 

Sister Alberta journeyed all the 
from Holy Cross on the first steam 
to no better end. 


‘My father wanders in the thic! 


endless forest said El-Soo. ‘And 
vill he wander with the lost souls « 
till the debt be paid. Then, and not 
then, may he go on to the house 


‘And you believe this?’’ Sister A 
Il-Soo made 
‘It was my father’s belief.” 

Sister Alberta shrugged her sho 


‘IT do not know,” 


incredulously. 
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“\Vho knows but that the things we 
beli ome true?” El-Soo went on. ‘‘Why 
not’ [he next world to you may be heaven 
and rps—because you have believed 
hea and harps; to my father the next 
worl may be a large house, where he will 
sit % ys at table feasting with God.” 

‘And you?” Sister Alberta asked. ‘‘What 
is your next world ?” 

EJ-soo hesitated but for a moment. 

“T should like a little of both,” she said. 
“T should like to see your face as well as 
the face of my father.” 

The day of the auction came. Tana-naw 
station was populous. As was their custom, 
the tribes had gathered to await the salmon- 
run, and in the meanwhile, spent the time 


in dancing and frolicking, trading and 
gossiping. Then there was the ordinary 
sprinkling of white adventurers, traders and 
prospectors; and, in addition, a large num- 


ber of white men who had come because 
of curiosity or interest in the affair. 

It had been a backward spring, and the 
salmon were late in running; this delay 


but keyed up the interest. Then, on the 
day of the auction, the situation was made 
by Akoon. He arose and made 
public a solemn announcement that who- 
soever bought El-Soo would forthwith and 
immediately die He flourished the Win- 
chester in his hand to indicate the manner 
of the taking-off. El-Soo was made angry 
thereat; but he refused to speak with her, 
and went to the trading-post to lay in extra 
ammunition. 

The first salmon was caught at ten o’clock 
in the evening, and at midnight the auction 
began. It took place on top of the high 
bank alongside the Yukon. The sun was 
due north, just below the horizon, and the 
sky was lurid red. A great crowd gathered 
about the table and the two chairs that 
stood near the edge of the bank. To the 
fore were many white men and _ several 
chiefs; and most prominently to the fore, 
rile in hand, stood Akoon. Tommy, at 
El-Soo’s request, served as auctioneer, but 
she made the opening speech and described 


tense 


the goods about to be sold. She was in 
native costume, in the dress of a chief’s 
] . ° 

daughter, splendid and barbaric, and she 


stood on a chair that she might be seen to 
advanta BE 

“Who wants a wife?” she asked. ‘Look 
atme. [ am twenty years old, and a maid. 
[ will be a good wife to the man who buys 
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me. If he is a white man, I shall dress in 
the fashion of white women; if he is an 
Indian, I shall dress as’”—she hesitated a 
moment—‘‘a squaw. I can make my own 
clothes, and sew, and wash, and mend. I] 
was taught for eight years to do these things 
at Holy Cross Mission. I can read and 
write English, and I know how to play the 
organ. Also I can do arithmetic and some 
algebra—a little. ‘I shall be sold to the 
highest bidder, and to him I will make out a 
bill of sale of myself. I forgot to say that I 
can sing very well, and that I have never 
been sick in my life. I weigh one hundred 
and thirty-two pounds. My father is dead, 
and I have no relatives. Who wants me?” 

She looked over the crowd with flaming 
audacity, and stepped down. At Tommy’s 
request, she stood upon the chair again, 
while he mounted the second chair and 
started the bidding. 

Surrounding El-Soo stood the four old 
slaves of her father. They were age-twisted 
and palsied, faithful to their meat, a genera- 
tion out of the past that watched unmoved 
the antics of younger life. In the front of 
the crowd were several Eldorade and 
Bonanza kings from the Upper Yukon; and 
beside them, on crutches, swollen with 
scurvy, were two broken prospectors. From 
the midst of the crowd, thrust out by its 
own vividness, appeared the face of a wild- 
eyed squaw from the remote regions of the 
Upper Tana-naw. A strayed Sitkan from the 
coast stood side by side with a Stick from 
Lake Le Barge, and, beyond, a half-dozen 
French-Canadian voyagers grouped by 
themselves. From afar came the faint 
cries of myriads of wild fowl on the nesting 
grounds; swallows were skimming up over- 
head from the placid surface of the Yukon, 
and robins were singing. The oblique rays 
of the hidden sun shot through the smoke, 
high dissipated from forest fires a thousand 
miles away, and turned the heavens to 
somber red, while the earth shone red in 
the reflected glow. This red glow shone in 
the faces of all, and made everything seem 
unearthly and unreal. 

The bidding began slowly. The Sitkan, 
who was a stranger in the land, and who 
had arrived only half an hour before, offered 
one hundred dollars in a confident voice, 
and was surprised when Akoon_ turned 
threateningly upon him with the rifle. The 
bidding dragged. An Indian from the Tosi 
kakat, a pilot, bid one hundred and fifty; 
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and after some time a gambler who had 
been ordered out of the Upper Country 
raised the bid to two hundred. E1-Soo was 
saddened. Her pride was hurt. But the 
only effect was that she flamed more 
audaciously upon the crowd. 

There was a disturbance among the on- 
lookers as Porportuk forced his way to the 
front. 

“Five hundred dollars!’ he bid, in a loud 
voice; then looked about him proudly to 
note the effect. 

He was minded to use his great wealth as 
a bludgeon with which to stun all compe- 
tition at the start. But one of the voyagers, 
looking on EJ-Soo with sparkling eyes, 
raised the bid a hundred. 

“Seven hundred!’ Porportuk returned 
promptly. 

And with equal promptness came the 
“Fight hundred” of the voyager. 

Then Porportuk swung his club again. 

“Twelve hundred!’ he shouted. 

With a look of poignant disappointment, 
the voyager succumbed. There was no 
further bidding. ‘Tommy worked hard, but 
could not elicit a bid. 

E]-Soo spoke to Porportuk. 

“It were good, Porportuk, for you to 
weigh well your bid. Have you forgotten 
the thing I told you—that I would never 
marry you?” 

“Tt is a public auction,” he retorted. “I 
shall buy you with a bill of sale. I have 
offered twelve hundred dollars. You come 
cheap.” 

“Too darned cheap!” ‘Tommy cried. 
“What if I am auctioneer? That does not 
prevent me from bidding. Ill make it 
thirteen hundred.” 

“Fourteen hundred !’—from Porportuk. 

“Pll buy you in to be my—my sister,” 
Tommy whispered to El-Soo—then called 
aloud: ‘Fifteen hundred!” 

At two thousand one of the Eldorado 
kings took a hand, and Tommy dropped 
out. 

A third time Porportuk swung the club 
of his wealth, making a clean raise of five 
hundred dollars. But the Eldorado king’s 
pride was touched. No man could club 
him—and he swung back another five 
hundred. 

El-Soo stood at three thousand.  Por- 
portuk made it thirty-five hundred, and 
gasped when the Eldorado king raised it a 
thousand dollars. Porportuk again raised 
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five hundred, and again gasped when 
king raised a thousand more. 

Porportuk became angry. His pride was 
touched; his strength was challenged, and 
with him strength took the form of wealth. 
He would not be shamed for weakness 
before the world. El-Soo became incidental, 
The savings and scrimpings from the cold 
nights of all his years were ripe to be squan- 
dered. El-Soo stood at six thousand. He 
made it seven thousand. And _ then, in 
thousand-dollar bids, as fast as they could 
be uttered, her price went up. At fourteen 
thousand the two men stopped for breath, 

Then the unexpected happened. A still 
heavier club was swung. In the pause 
that ensued, the gambler, who had scented 
a speculation and formed a syndicate with 
several of his fellows, bid sixteen thousand 
dollars. 

“Seventeen thousand,” Porportuk said 
weakly. 

“Eighteen thousand,” said the king. 

Porportuk gathered his strength. 

“Twenty thousand.” 

The syndicate dropped out. The Eldorado 
king raised a thousand, and Porportuk 
raised back; and as they bid, Akoon turned 
from one to the other, half-menacingly, half 
curiously, as though to see what manner of 
man it was that he would have to kill. 
When the king prepared to make his next 
bid, Akoon having pressed closer, the king 
first loosed the revolver at his hip, then said: 

“Twenty-three thousand.” 

“Twenty-four thousand,” said Porportuk. 

He grinned viciously, for the certitude of 
his bidding at last shaken the king. The 
latter moved over close to El-Soo. He 
studied her carefully for a long while. 

“And five hundred,” he said at last. 

“Twenty-five thousand,” came Porpor 
tuk’s raise. 

The king looked for a long space, and 
shook his head. He looked again, and said 
reluctantly: 

“And five hundred.” 

“Twenty-six thousand,” Porportuk 
snapped. 

The king shook his head and_ refused 


to meet Tommy’s pleading eye. In_ the 
meantime, Akoon had edged close to Por 
portuk. El-Soo’s quick eyes noted this, 
and while Tommy wrestled — wit! the 
Eldorado king for another bid, she bent 


and spoke in a low voice in the ear of a 
slave. And while Tommy’s “Going—going 














“Here are the notes and mortgages,” said old Porportul 
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soing—’’ dominated the air, the slave went 
up to Akoon and spoke in a low voice in his 
ear. \koon made no sign that he had heard, 
though E1-Soo watched him anxiously, 

“Gone!” ‘Tommy’s voice rang out. ‘To 
Porportuk, for twenty-six thousand dollars.” 

Porportuk glanced uneasily at Akoon. 
All eyes were centered upon Akoon, but he 
did nothing. 

“Tet the scales be brought,” said El-Soo. 

“T shall make payment at my house,” 
said Porportuk. 

“Tet the scales be brought,’ El-Soo 
repeated. ‘Payment shall be made here, 
where all can see.” 

So the gold scales were brought from the 
trading-post, while Porportuk went away 
and came back with a man at his heels on 
whose shoulders was a weight of gold-dust 
in moose-hide sacks. Also, at Porportuk’s 
back, walked another man with a rifle, who 
had eyes only for Akoon. 

“Here are the notes and mortgages,” said 
Porportuk, “for fifteen thousand nine hun 
dred and sixty-seven dollars and seventy 
five cents.” 

:l-Soo received them into her hands and 
said to Tommy: 

“Tet them be reckoned as_ sixteen 
thousand.” 

“There remain ten thousand dollars to 
be paid in gold,” Tommy said. 

Porportuk nodded, and untied the mouths 
of the sacks.  El-Soo, standing at the edge 
of the bank, tore the papers to shreds and 
sent them tluttering out over the Yukon. 
The weighing began, but halted. 

“Of course, at seventeen dollars,” Por 
portuk had said to Tommy, as he adjusted 
the scales. 

“At sixteen dollars,” El-Soo said sharply. 

“Tt is the custom of all the land to reckon 
gold at seventeen dollars for each ounce,” 
Porportuk replied, “and this is a business 
transaction.” 

El-Soo laughed. 

“Tt is a new custom,” she said; “it began 
this spring. Last year, and the years before, 
it was sixteen dollars an ounce. When my 
father’s debt was made it was_ sixteen 
dollars. When he spent at the store the 


money he got from you, for one ounce he 


was given sixteen dollars’ worth of flour, 


not seventeen. Wherefore shall you pay 
for me at sixteen, and not at seventeen.” 
Porportuk grunted, and allowed the 


\\ eighing to proc eed. 
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“Weigh it in three piles, Tommy,” she 
said. “AX thousand dollars here, ree 
thousand here, and here six thousand.” 

It was slow work, and while the weivhine 
went on Akoon was closely watched by all. 

“He but waits till the money is paid,” one 
said, and the word went around and was 
accepted, and they waited for what Akoon 
should do when the money was paid. And 
Porportuk’s man with the rifle waited and 
watched Akoon. 

The weighing was finished, and the gold- 
dust lay on the table in three dark-yclloy 
heaps. 

“There is a debt of my father to the 
company for three thousand dollars,” said 
El-Soo. “Take it, Tommy, for the com- 
pany. And here are four old men, Tommy. 
You know them. And here is one thousand 
dollars. Take it, and see that the old men 
are never hungry and never without 
tobacco.” ; 

Tommy scooped the gold into separate 
sacks. Six thousand dollars remained on 
the table. El-Soo thrust the s« oop into the 
heap, and with a sudden turn whirled the 
contents out and down to the Yukon ina 
golden shower. Porportuk seized her wrist 
as she thrust the scoop a second time into 
the heap. 

“It is mine,” she said calmly. 

Porportuk released his grip, but he gritted 
his teeth and scowled darkly as she con- 
tinued to Scoop the gold into the river till 
none was left. 

The crowd had eyes for naught but Akoon, 
ind the rifle of Porportuk’s man lay across 
the hollow of his arm, the muzzle directed 
at Akoon a yard away, the man’s thumb on 
the hammer. But Akoon did nothing. 

“Make out the bill of sale,’’? Porportuk 
said grimly. 

And Tommy made out the bill of sale, 
wherein all right and title in the woman 
i:l-Soo was vested in the man Porportuk 
I:1-Soo signed the document, and Por portuk 
folded it and put it away in his ouch 
Suddenly his eyes flashed, and in sudden 
speech he addressed El-Soo. 

“Buteit was not your father’s debt,”’ he 
said. ‘What I paid was the price for you. 
Your sale is business of to-day, and not ol 
last year and the years before. The ounces 
paid for you will buy at the post to-day seven 
teen dollars’ worth of flour and not sixteen. 
[ have lost a dollar on each ounce. [ have 
lost six hundred and twenty-five dollars. 
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El-Soo thought for a moment and saw 
the error she had made. She smiled, and 
then she laughed. 

“Vou are right,” she laughed. 

ke—but it is too late. 
the gold is gone. 
iick—it is your loss. 
these days, Porportuk. 
Id.” 
d not answer. He glanced uneasily 
on, and was reassured. His lips 
|, and a hint of cruelty came into 


“T made 
You have 
You did not 
Your wit is 
You are 


me,” he said. ‘We will go to my 

“Do you remember the two things I told 
you in the spring?”’ El-Soo asked, making 
no movement to accompany him. 

“My head would be full with the things 
omen say, did I heed them,” he answered. 

“T told you that you would be paid,” 

Soo went on carefully, “and I told you 
that I would never be your wife.” 

“But that was before the bill of sale,” 
Porportuk crackled the paper between his 
fingers inside the pouch. “TI have bought 
you before all the world. You belong to 


You will not deny that you belong to 


“[T belong to you,” 

“T own you.” 

“You own me.” 

Porportuk’s voice rose slightly and _ tri- 
umphantly. 

“As a dog I own you.” 

“As a dog you own me,” FEl-Soo con- 
tinued calmly. “But, Porportuk, you forget 
the thing I told you. Had any other man 
bought me, I should have been that man’s 
wife. I should have been a good wife to 
that man. Such was my will. But my will 
with you was that I should never be your 
‘ile. Wherefore I am your dog.” 

Porportuk knew that he played with fire, 
and he resolved to play firmly. 

“Then | speak to you, not as E]-Soo, but 

log,” he said, “and I tell you to come 


El-Soo said steadily. 


is a dog 
with me 
He half-reached to grip her arm, but with 
a gesture she held him back. 

“Not so. fast, Porportuk. You buy a 
The dog runs away—it is your loss. 

ur dog—what if TP run away?” 
owner of the dog I shall beat 
“Wher 
“Wher 


you catch me.” 
I catch you.”’ 
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“Then catch me.” 

He reached swiftly for her, but she eluded 
him. She laughed as she circled round the 
table. 

“Catch her!” Porportuk commanded the 
Indian with the rifle who stood near to her. 

But as the Indian stretched forth his arm 
to her, the Eldorado king felled him with a 
fist-blow under the ear. The rifle clattered 
to the ground. Then was Akoon’s chance. 
His eyes glittered, but he did nothing. 

Porportuk was an old man, but his cold 
nights had retained for him his activity. 
He did not circle the table. He came across 
suddenly, over the top of the table. El-Soo 
was taken off her guard. She sprang back 
with a sharp cry of alarm, and Porportuk 
would have caught her had it not been for 
Tommy. Tommy’s leg went out. Porportuk 
tripped and pitched forward on the ground. 
I:]-Soo got her start. 

“Then catch me,” she laughed over her 
shoulder as she fled away. 

She ran lightly and easily, but Porportuk 
ran swiftly and savagely. He outran her. 
In his youth he had been swiftest of all 
the young men. But El-Soo dodged in a 
willowy, elusive way. Being in native dress, 
her feet were not cluttered with skirts, and 
her pliant body curved a flight that defied 
the gripping fingers of Porportuk. 

With laughter and tumult the great crowd 
scattered out to see the chase. It led 
through the Indian encampment; and, ever 
dodging, circling, and reversing, Fl-Soo and 
Porportuk appeared and disappeared among 
the tents. El-Soo seemed to balance herself 
against the air with her arms, now on one 
side, now on the other; and sometimes her 
body, too, leaned out upon the air far from 
the perpendicular as she achieved her 
sharpest curves. And Porportuk, always a 
leap behind, or a leap this side or that, like 
a lean hound strained after her. 

They crossed the open ground beyond the 
encampment and disappeared in the forest. 
Tana-naw station waited their reappearance, 
and long and vainly it waited. 

In the meantime, Akoon ate and slept, 
and lingered much at the steamboat landing, 
deaf to the rising resentment of Tana-naw 
station in that he did nothing. ‘Twenty-four 
hours later Porportuk returned. He was 
tired and savage. He spoke to no one but 
Akoon, and with him tried to pick a quarrel; 
but Akoon shrugged his shoulders and 
walked away. Porportuk did not waste time. 
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He outfitted half a dozen of the young men, 
selecting the best trackers and_ travelers, 
and at their head plunged back inte the 
forest. 

Next day the steamer Seattle, bound up the 
river, pulled in to the shore and wooded up. 
When the lines were cast off and she churned 
out from the bank, Akoon was on board in 
the pilot-house. Not many hours afterward, 
when it was his turn at the wheel, he saw a 
small birch-bark canoe put out from the 
shore. There was only one person in it. 
He studied it carefully, put the wheel over, 
and slowed down. 

The captain entered the pilot-house. 

“What’s the matter?” he demanded. 
“The water’s good.” 

Akoon grunted. He saw a larger canoe 
leaving the bank, and in it were a number 
of persons. As the Seattle lost headway, he 
put the wheel over some more. The captain 
fumed. 

“Tt’s only a squaw,”’ he protested. 

Akoon did not grunt. He was all eyes 
for the squaw and the pursuing canoe. In 
the latter, six paddles were flashing, while 
the squaw paddled slowly. 

“You'll be aground!” the captain pro- 
tested, seizing the wheel. 

But Akoon countered his strength on the 
wheel and looked him in the eyes. The 
captain slowly released the spokes. 

“Queer beggar!’ he sniffed to himself. 

Akoon held the Seattle on the edge of 
shoal water and waited till he saw the 
squaw’s fingers clutch the forward rail. 
Then he signaled for full speed ahead and 
ground the wheel over. The large canoe was 
very near, but the gap between it and the 
steamer was widening. 

The squaw laughed and leaned out over 
the rail. 

“Then catch me, Porportuk,” she cried. 

Akoon left the steamer at Fort Yukon. 
He outfitted a small poling-boat and went 
up the Porcupine river—and with him went 
E:l-Soo. It was a weary journey, and the 
way led across the backbone of the world— 
but Akoon had traveled it before. When 
they came to the headwaters of the Por- 
cupine, they left the boat and went on foot 
across the Rocky mountains. 

Akoon greatly liked to walk behind El-Soo, 
and to watch the movement of her. There 
was a music in it that he loved. And 
especially he loved the well-rounded calves 
in their sheaths of soft-tanned leather, the 
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slim ankles, and the small moccasined feet 
that were tireless through the longest days, 
Once when the sun was hot in the high 
altitudes, she cooled her feet in a stream of 
melted snow, and Akoon, stooping, seized 
and nested the two feet in his hands and 
kissed the brown ankles. 

“You are light as air,” he said, looking 
up at her. “It is no labor for you to walk. 
You almost float, so lightly do your feet rise 
and fall. You are like a deer, El-Soo. You 
are like a deer, and your eyes are like deers’ 
eyes sometimes when you look at me, or 
when you hear quick sound and wonder if it 
be danger that stirs. Your eyes are like a 
deer’s eyes now, as you look at me.” 

And EI-Soo, luminous and melting, bent 
and kissed Akoon. 

‘‘When we reach the Mackenzie, we will 
not delay,’ Akoon said later. ‘We will go 
south before the winter catches us. We will 
go to the sunlands, where there is no snow. 
But we will return. I have seen much of 
the world, and there is no land like Alaska, 
no sun like our sun—and the snow is good 
after the long summer.” 

“And you will learn to read,” said 
E1-Soo. : 

And Akoon said: 

“T will surely learn to read.” 

But there was delay when they reached 
the Mackenzie. They fell in with a band 
of Mackenzie Indians and, hunting, Akoon 
was shot by accident. The rifle was in the 
hands of a youth. The bullet broke Akoon’s 
right arm, and, ranging farther, broke two 
of his ribs. Akoon knew rough surgery, 
while El-Soo had learned some refinements 
at Holy Cross. The bones were finally set, 
and Akoon lay by the fire for them to knit. 
Also, he lay by the fire so that the smoke 
would keep the mosquitos away. 

Then it was that Porportuk, with his six 
young men, arrived. Akoon groaned in his 
helplessness and made appeal to the 
Mackenzies. But Porportuk made demand, 
and the Mackenzies were perplexed.  Por- 
portuk was for seizing upon E1-Soo, but this 
they would not permit. Judgment must be 
given, and, as it was an affair of man and 
woman, the council of the old men was 
called—this, that warm judgment might 
not be given by the young men who were 
warm of heart. 

The old men sat in a circle about the 
smudge fire. Their faces were lean ane 

wrinkled, and they gasped and panted tor 
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ie smoke was not good for them. 
vally they struck with withered 
t the mosquitos that braved the 

\fter such exertion they coughed 
and painfully. Some spat blood. 
of them sat a bit apart with head 
forward, and bled slowly and con- 

at the mouth. The coughing 
had gripped them. They were as 
en—their time was short—it was a 
it of the dead. 

[ paid for her a heavy price,” Por- 
concluded his complaint. ‘Such a 
u have never seen. Sell all that is 
sell your spears and arrows and 
i| your skins and furs, sell your tents 
ts and dogs, sell everything, and you 

have, maybe, a thousand dollars. 

[ pay for the woman, E-Soo, twenty- 

the price of all your spears and 
ind rifles, your skins and furs, your 
nd boats and dogs. It was a heavy 
‘he old men nodded gravely, though their 
ed eye-slits widened with wonder 
ny woman should be worth such a 


one that bled at the mouth wiped 


asked each. of 
And each 


true talk?” he 
I six young men. 
red that it was true. 
t true talk 2”? he asked El-Soo. 
she answered: 
is true.” 

“But Porportuk has not told that he is 
an old man,” Akoon said, ‘‘and that he has 
daughters older than El-Soo.” 

“It is true—Porportuk is an old man,” 
said I 1- SOO, 

“It is for Porportuk to measure the 
strength of his age,” said he who bled at the 
mouth. ‘‘We be old men. Behold! Age 
is never so old as youth would measure it.” 

And the circle of old men champed their 
gums and nodded approvingly and coughed. 

“T told him that I would never be his 

s Lid E1-Soo. 
you took from him twenty-six times 
e possess 2”? asked a one-eyed old 
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vas silent. 
true ?”’ \nd his one eye burned 
| into her like a fiery gimlet. 
“| true,” she said. “But I will run 
vay again,” she broke out passionately a 


moment later. ‘Always will I run away.” 


“That is for Porportuk to consider,”’ said 
another of the old men. “It is for us to 
consider the judgment.” 

“What price did you pay for her?” was 
demanded of Akoon. 

“No price did I pay for her,” he answered. 
“She was above price. I did not measure 
her in gold-dust, nor in dogs, and tents, and 
furs.” 

The old men debated among themselves 
and mumbled in undertones. 

“These old men are ice,” Akoon said, in 
English. ‘I will not listen to their judg- 
ment, Porportuk. If you take FEl-Soo, I 
will surely kill you.” 

The old men ceased and regarded him 
suspiciously. 

“We do not know the speech you make,” 
one said. 

“He but said that he would kill me,” 
Porportuk volunteered. ‘‘So it were well to 
take from him his rifle, and to have some 
of your young men sit by him that he may 
not do me hurt. He is a young man, and 
what are broken bones to youth 2?” 

Akoon, lying helpless, had rifle and knife 
taken from him, and to either side of his 
shoulders sat young men of the Mackenzies. 

The one-eyed old man arose and stood 
upright. 

“We marvel at the price paid for one 
mere woman,” he began, ‘‘but the wisdom 
of the price is no concern of ours. We are 
here to give judgment, and judgment we 
give. We have no doubt. It is known to 
all that Porportuk paid a heavy price for 
the woman El-Soo. Wherefore does the 
woman E]-Soo belong to Porportuk and 
none other.” 

He sat down heavily, and coughed. The 
old men nodded and coughed. 

“T will kill you,’’ Akoon cried, in English. 

Porportuk smiled and stood up. 

“You have given true judgment,” he said 
to the council, “and my young men will 
give to you much tobacco. Now let the 
woman be brought to me.” 

Akoon gritted his teeth. The young men 
took El-Soo by the arms. She did not resist, 
and was led, her face a sullen flame, to 
Porportuk. 

“Sit there at my feet till T have made my 
talk,” he commanded. 

He paused a moment. 

“Tt is true,” he said, “I am an old man; 
yet can I understand the ways of youth. 
The fire has not all gone out of me. Yet 
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am I no longer young, nor am I minded to 
run these old legs of mine through all the 
years that remain to me. El-Soo can run 
fast and well. She is a deer. This I know, 
for I have seen and run after her. It is not 
good that-a wife should run so fast. I paid 
for her a heavy price, yet does she run away 
from me. Akoon paid no price at all, yet 
does she run to him. 

“When I came among you people of the 
Mackenzie, I was of mind. As I 
listened in the council and thought of the 
swift legs of El-Soo, I was of many minds. 
Now am I of one mind again, but it is a 
different mind from the one I brought to the 
council. Let me tell you my mind. 

“When a dog runs once away from a 
master, it will run away again. No matter 
how many times it is brought back, each 
time will it run away again. When we have 
such dogs we sell them. El-Soo is like a 
dog that runs away—I will sell her. Is 
there man the council that will 
buy?” 

The old 
silent. 

“Akoon would buy,” Porportuk went on, 
“but he has no money. Wherefore I will 
give Kl-Soo to him, he said, without 
price. Even now will I give her to him.” 

Reaching down took El-Soo by the 
hand and led her across the space to where 
Akoon lay on his back. 

“She has a bad habit, Akoon,” he said, 
seating her at Akoon’s feet. ‘As she has 
run away from me in the past, in the days 
to come she may run away from you. But 
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there is no need to fear that she will ever 
run away, Akoon. I shall see to that. 
Never will she run away from you—this 
the word of Porportuk. She has great wit. 
I know, for often has it bitten into me, 
Yet am I minded myself to give my wit 
play for once. And by my wit will I secure 
her to you, Akoon.” 

Stooping, Porportuk crossed E]-Soo’s feet, 
so that the instep of one lay over that of the 
other, and then, before his purpose could 
be divined, he discharged his rifle through 
the two ankles. 

As Akoon struggled to rise against the 
weight of the young men, there was heard 
the crunch of the broken bone rebroken. 

“Tt is just,” said the old men, to 
another. 

Il-Soo made no sound. 
at her shattered ankles on 
she would never walk again. And Akoon 
caught a vision of the small feet he had 
nestled in his hands, and of the slim brown 
ankles he had kissed. 

“My legs are strong, FEl-Soo,” he 
“but never will they bear me away 
you.” 

I1-Soo looked at him, and for the 
time in all the time he had known 
Akoon saw tears in her eyes. 

“Your eyes are like deers’ eyes, EF] 
he said. 

“Ts it just?’’ Porportuk asked, and 
grinned from the edge of the smoke as he 
prepared to depart. 

“Tt is just,”’ the old men said. 

And they sat on in the silence. 
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Just Like Dixie Land 


By Wivsur JAY HALt 


HE following dispatch appeared not only came up, but it bore a generous 
in the daily press a few weeks fruitage of squares that developed into 
ago: bolls carrying abundant staple of extra 


fineness, length, and whiteness. In the 

IMPERIAL COTTON following spring Mr. Aten tried Egyptian 

seed but. was disappointed. Put out by 

The Southern California Valley the condition of the overgrown plant and 

Marketing Its Product the undersized bolls he took a hoe and cut 

the stalks off at the ground. He then forgot 

saeco ses octave ens nak Ma all about them. In the following April 
vagonload of cotton marketed in the 

young cotton stalks appeared—clean, 

evening by C. A; McClanahan. This healthy, sturdy. Eager to see what the 

Bt aaruAe nO TIO DAE WIE San Chiwiest result would be from the year-old rootings, 

i Gentes, Pike general cotton crop Aten gave them the necessary care and in 

ects in Imperial Valley are excellent. the fall pic ked a basket of bolls from the 

first cotton-gin and compress are now few volunteer bushes that amazed cotton 

; installed at El Centro and will give men all over the country when they were 

onstration run for the Imperial Valley told of it, or shown photographs. | Later 

Growers Association, on Ortober developments convinced Aten that this 

method is the correct one in which to handle 

egyptian seed, and that the process he 

stumbled on by chance is that which has 





perial Valley was brought to 1] Centro 


crop on the Meloland ranch, the 
otton field here, has been sold to 
akland Cotton Mills Company for 
ts apound. Growers have combined been in use for decades in Japan. 
So cents per 100 pounds for picking Stories of the success attending these 
Mexican labor is being used. small beginnings spread through the cotton 
plantations of the South, and over a year 
more than three years ago that) ago a number of wealthy and successful 





first planted in this one-time — cotton growers of ‘Texas dropped into the 
ley. Among others Tra Aten, valley. Without) making their identities 
entro, planted seed to “see if it known, these men began a careful inves 
me up,” as he expresses it. It tigation of soil and climatic conditions and 
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their probable relation to an extensive 
hypothetical cotton field. So pleased were 
they with what they saw, that they intereste 
several valley ranchers and induced them 
to try cotton in a systematic and methodical 
manner. The local newspapers gave the 
matter extensive publicity and the result 
eventually was the organization of the 
American Nile Cotton Company*, with 
headquarters in El Centro, with three 
thousand acres which the owners had con- 


tracted to cotton growing, and with an 
agreement signed and construction work 
ordered on a_ cotton-gin and compress. 
The cotton later on was picked, the gin 
operated, bales compressed, while the 
available cotton 
land has been 
increased from 
three thousand to 
about ten thou- 
sand acres for 
next year, as a 
result of the favor- 
able showing 
made this first 
year. Already 
growers are Con 
fident the profits 
from cotton will 
be sufficient to 
warrant them in 


abandoning all \ load of dress goods 


other ventures to 
become cotton planters. Cotton is a weed. 
Every attempt made so far by horticultur- 
alists to improve it by selection or polleni- 
zation has failed or has reduced the quality 
of the fiber in direct proportion as it has 
improved the plant itself. Consequently 
we are now content to let the rank growth 
take care of itself to a large degree; the 
work of bringing the boll to maturity is 
confined to cultivating the ground and 
thinning the shoots, in order to give the 
product the best possible opportunity to 
develop naturally, which is all it wants. 
The two requisites to successful cotton 
planting are abundant sunshine and a 
specific amount of water. It is a fact that 
the shoots thrive better in some localities 
than in others and there may be scientific 
reasons for this. But the average planter, 
even in these advanced days has notions of 
his own, and nine times out of ten, he is 


*This is not advertising—the company is not formed for 


profit, but to promote cotton planting. —W. J. H. 
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able to judge, at the end of a year, where 
his plants will grow profitably. Like Mr. 
Squeers, schoolboys—having learned how 
to spell ‘‘winder’” he goes and washes it. 
Now it has been demonstrated that there is 
something in the soil of the valley that in- 
duces a rank growth of the cotton weed and 
brings the bolls to maturity in luxuriant size 
and exceptional fineness and length of fiber. 
Some day a learned man will come by and 
tell why, but in the meantime, the planters 
will go on growing cotton. 

Water and sunshine they have there— 
the soil has been proven. The next con- 
sideration is that of disease and unfavor- 
able climatic or weather conditions. ‘The 
boll weevil is the 
curse of the cotton 
industry. ‘The 
valley boasts the 
single advantage 
over this dread 
pest that it is a 
new country, and 
that to date there 
isnot a single in- 
sect in the fields. 
The eternal vigi- 
lance that is the 
price of freedom 
from insect pests, 
as truly as it was 
in the making from the tyranny 

ofa king, will keep 
the valley plantations clear of weevil forever. 
It really rests with the planters and their 
horticultural commissioners. There is a 
strict watch kept to-day and the future will 
depend on the maintenance of the quaran- 
tine against affected seed. 

There is one condition that the Japanese 
and the planters of the South face, that 
periodically costs them fortunes, with 
which growers in the new district will not 
have to contend—namely, untimely rains. 
Moisture on the boll when it is about to 
burst, or after it has matured, is ruinous to 
both the texture and the color of the fiber. 
There are no rains recorded in the Imperial 
Valley between September rst and Thanks- 
giving time, and after that date—until 
the first of the year, rain is an exception. 
Blighted, discolored or rotted bolls are, 
therefore, considered as nil when figuring 
on possible cotton profits. Last year not one 
dollar’s worth of loss was reported from 
unfavorable weather conditions. 








(here are two remaining considerations 
hor and transportation. The latter 

‘blem is solved for the valley. While it is 
now on what is virtually a spur line of the 
Southern Pacific Railroad, a connecting 
road between Calexico, at the southern 
extreme of the valley, and Yuma, Arizona, 
on the main overland line of the great 
system, has recently been completed, and it 


is assured that within a short time freight 
eastbound will be sent over this line at a 
traffic rate little higher than that by which 
Southern states profit. 
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with his music and drollery, was missed by 
old-time cotton growers, but it is thought 
they may be brought into the valley in the 
future and interested in the work, if cotton 
planting assumes there the proportions 
now forecasted for it. 

Concerning profits the planters averaged 
about $50 per acre for the whole crop 
marketed. For the first year this is nothing 
short of marvelous. 
paratively inexpensive. ‘The cost of growing 
varies, but it is figured that $15 an acre will 
prepare the ground, seed 


Cotton seed is com- 





fhe labor problem is 
left to the last, because 
it is probably the most 
important. Experts disa- 
gree as to what the future 
if the labor problem in 
the cotton fields of the 
valley will be if those 
fields become as exten 
sive as it is extremely 
likely they may. Last 
season the small acreage 
on which experiments 
were made was handled 
admirably and with prac- 
ticallynoembarrassment. 
The care of cotton does 
not require skilled labor, 
and as to the harvesting 
it is often true that a 
small child can pick more 
of the white crowns in a 
day than a grown man. 
Indians and Mexicans 
are not highly satisfactory 
or efficient farm hands, 
but they can be had in 
large bands in the val- 
ley; they work cheaply, 
and in the end, the planters may find 
it possible to employ them profitably. 
Last year several reported favorably on 
Indian labor. Japanese can be had, but 
they demand high wages and are ex- 
ceedingly independent and untractable. 
The employment of schoolboys from the 
large cities and towns on 
attempted with gratifying success by two 





the coast was 


or three planters from seed time to harvest. 
Many women and girls were seen in the 
fields also, and no more charming picture 
could be imagined than that presented on 
certain plantations. The picturesque negro, 





Typical field of cotton in the Imperial Valley 
California 


it, cultivate the shoots 
and thin them in the 
rows, and pay for the 
water. The expense of 
picking is figured at one 
cent to the pound. In 
the South a good yield is 
from one-half to one ton 
to the acre. Valley 
planters picked as high 
as two bales, and very 
few turned off less than 
one. There are five 
hundred pounds, approxi- 
mately, to the — bale. 
Ginning and __ pressing 
charges and the expense 
of handling are figured 
in at a maximum rate, 
and there is still left a 
safe margin on which to 
base the estimate of $50 
per acre profit. Under 
favorable conditions it 
is safe to assume that this 
year this amount will be 
beaten. 

With his usual child- 
like faith in himself 
and his work the American rancher in the 
Imperial Valley has dubbed his district— 
“The American Nile.” There are many 
conservatives, especially among _ those 
Southern planters who have never seen the 
valley and are but meagerly informed con- 
cerning it, who are inclined to look askance 
at the experiment and the catch-name. 
But if the promise for the future may 
safely be gauged by the performance last 
year it is probable that) the ambitious 
nickname will be justified by a development 
which will make it a familiar one in the 
cotton markets of the world. 
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HEN Stella burst into my you know—the kind that you take a second 

room, with her hat out of | look at. What are you going to wear ?”’ she 

plumb, and said that went on with quickened interest. “It’s too 

Richard Harding was bad he can’t see you in that kimono. \ll 

coming up the street,and — that mix-up of colors brings out the darkness 

was probably coming here, I felt that the of your hair and eyes beautifully. Where 
time for active rebellion had come. the silk turns over and shows those dear whis 
Richard Harding is a young engineer little curls at the back of your neck, it’s “] 
whom father admires tremendously. They just—” ; your 


have been associated in a power and water “Tf it’s just—” I interrupted, “why then, INSIS' 
company away up in Mendocino county. — the sight is not for Dick Harding.” . 


I did not doubt that Mr. Harding was a very Stella planted both feet on the floor, lathe 
superior young man, only I didn’t happen _ straightened up, and I caught the flicker of I ho 
to like that kind. her next thought from her eyes before she hard 
“What does he look like?” I asked Stella. | spoke. : 
She had dropped into the nearest seat, “How do you know you’re not going to rogue 
which was the bed. like him?” she asked. “You haven’t seen a 
“Has he that lonesome look that all thos« him yet.” omn 
good young men have ?”’ I continued. “T don’t have to,” I said. é 
“Not a bit of it,” she replied. “‘He’s big, “You and your father always seem to like 
and not exactly handsome, but the kind the same people.” , 
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OW n’t this time.” 


Stella. jyursed up her lips. 

i t think what’s given you the idea 
that | . stick. He don’t look like it. 
Has \ father said anything more about 
him?” 

“Yes, he has,and I’m going to drop father 
from my list of good fellows, if he talks to 
me again the way he did last night.” 

Stella jooked up quickly. 

“Why, Ruthie, whatever did he say?” 

"He | exactly the same things that he 
said be punctuation marks and all.” 
“Dick Harding is a fine, square, level-headed 
efficient, energetic young fellow, never in the 
grasp ol circumstances—always got the tail- 
hold of himself,” I mimicked. 

“T wouldn’t mind that,” Stella comforted. 

“Yes, but that’s only the beginning. He 
said that Dick Harding was a superior man 
to the puppies I met at my parties.” 

“Gracious, Ruth, this is getting inter- 


esting. Whatelse?” 

“T was told that young girls don’t know 
what it is that goes toward the making of a 
man—that sometimes they seem to have a 
temperamental affiliation with fools.” 

Stella dropped back on to the pillows and 
exploded 

“He must be thinking of Gus Carling. 
Poor Gus. Ruth, your eyes are just blazing 
little black flames. What came next?” 

“And then he made me cry.” 

Stella gasped. 

“Go on, and tell me the rest.” 

“New young man, downstairs, Miss Ruth.” 

Mollie knocked, opened the door, thrust 
in her black head and passed me a card, all 
at the same time. 

“Who'd he ask for, father or me?” I 
called after her. 

“You, honey,” floated back in a loud 
whisper. 

“Let him wait awhile, and tell me what 
your father said to make you cry?” Stella 
insisted, : ’ 

“It’s a very difficult thing for a man to be 
father and mother both to a foolish girl, and 
[ hope that you won’t make the task too 
hard for me,” I declaimed. “The way he 
uid it, ded as if I belonged in the 


’ 





rogue’s vallery, 
“You must have felt awfully,’ Stella 
ommiserated., 

“IT did,’ I replied. “But I had the 
satisfaction of seeing father in a tight place 
Where he didn’t know what to do. My 
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tears were unexpected. He was so aston- 
ished that he lost all his resistance and all 
his courage. I asked what it was that I 
had done so amiss, and he looked perfectly 
bewildered and meek when he explained 
that it wasn’t so much what I had done, as 
what he hoped I wouldn’t do.” 

“He got the thing turned round,” Stella 
exclaimed. ‘‘He meant that it wasn’t so 
much what you hadn’t done as what he 
hoped you would do. He wants to marry 
you to somebody good and safe, and Dick 
Harding’s the man.” 

Stella kicked her heels together and 
laughed. ‘To think,’ she murmured, ‘‘of 
your father playing the managing mamma. 
Does he go about it with his usual finesse ?” 

“T’ve just told you. [ts about the same 
sort of finesse a cow has when she bawls to 
her calf.” 

“What are you going to do?” Stella asked 
next. ‘You can’t just leave him down 
there.” 

“T don’t know,” I answered, opening the 


powder box and mechanically dabbing , 


powder on my nose. ‘I’d have been pre- 
pared if I had known things were coming 
to this pass. Father sent him, of course. 
Talk of finesse—” 

“He’s only trying to do his duty by you,” 
Stella smiled soothingly. 

“But the path of duty is known to be a 
thorny one,” I remarked significantly. 
“Let’s think up something.” 

“Vou think it up and Ill do it,” Stella 
amended. 

‘All right,” I agreed. ‘Go down and 
play you’re I.” 

Stella stared at me, so I said, “Play 
you’re me.” 

A smile broke all over her face, “What a 
lark!’ she cried joyously. ‘‘How doI look 2?” 

She caught up a hand-glass, took a hasty 
survey of the back of her head and fluffed 
up her hair here and there. Then she 
rummaged in a drawer until she found one 
of my best handkerchiefs, tipped the 
stephanotis bottle to her lips and called 
herself ready. 

“T wouldn’t give father the satisfaction of 
even flirting with Dick Harding,” I 
remarked. 

And then an inspiration came to me. 

“Stella,” I whispered. ‘‘Make him—” 
I motioned downstairs. ‘Make him—’” I 
stopped and looked straight at Stella. 
Stella gave me an answering look. 
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An Exchange of Identities 


“All right,” she said, ‘‘TIl try it.” 

“Get him just as silly as any of the 
puppies have ever been,’ I suggested. 
“*T would be heavenly joy to hint to father 
that perhaps he himself had had a tempera 
mental affiliation with a fool. Do it Stella,” 
I implored, with my arms round her neck, 
“and Vll give you anything I have.” 

“T’ll take that necklace that has all the 
little blue stones dangling from it,’ Stella 
said at once. 

[ crept to the top of the stairs with her. 
At the foot, she cast a lastlook up at me, drew 
a finger around her throat where a necklace 
would lie, then with an almost imperceptible 
movement, as if she were adjusting her 
dignity so as to have it more in evidence, 
walked into the drawing-room. 

As for me, I almost stopped breathing. 
I knew the exact spot on the rug where they 
met as he crossed the room from the Morris 
chair, which men always choose. I heard 
Stella, in her most dulcet tones say, “Mr. 
Harding, I think I already know you.” 
There was that little question mark in her 
voice that is so fetching. It is wonderful 
how much meaning she can put into that 
upward lift at the end of a sentence, that is, 
when she’s talking to a man. She does it 
whether she’s asking a question or not. 
It’s as much as to say, “I won’t have an 
opinion until I knew yours.” Ten men out 
of ten feel the flattery of it. 

I heard his answer. ‘‘Miss Marshall, I’m 
very glad to meet you.” 

I could have sworn there was wonder in 
his tone when he pronounced the name. 
There would be reason for it, Stella 
is the sweetest, roundest, softest, pink and 
white and gold creation that ever delighted 
the eve of man. No one would dream of 
her belonging to father. 

Stella’s answer was just what I thought it 
would be. 

“Papa has’’—there was a little laugh, a 
little hesitation—“‘Papa has made me wish 
to know you personally.” 

I could see Stella saying that as well as if 
there were no intervening wall, and I said 
to myself, “There goes my necklace.” 

I laughed to think how a clever man like 
father could have his plans upset by Stella’s 
trick of lifting her eyes and looking. 

I didn’t hear his next words, but when I 


too. 


caught the drift of what he was saying, I 
found that he was asking Stella, alias me, 
to go with his aunt and himself in his auto 


mobile to San Jose. Father, who had gone 
on by train, was to join us there and take 
us to dinner. 

I held my breath, wondering how Stella 
was going to wriggle out of it. A pleased 
little laugh rippled out as she exclaimed, 
“How delightful! But, Mr. Harding, | 
have a friend, Stella Brewster, with me for 
the day.” 

“Will she come too?” I heard him ask, 

It came over me. all of a sudden, that 
there was a quality in that voice, different 
from any other. I thought I should like to 
see the face that went with it, and a regret 
that he was not talking to the person he 
thought he was, went through me. 

“If you think Miss Brewster will come, 
I’]] go at once for my aunt, and we’ll make 
an early start.” 

“Oh, she’ll come, I know,” 
him. 

Soon after, the front door closed, and the 
next moment Stella had thrown herself on 
the floor beside me, in paroxysm of laughter. 

“You'll have to tell him,’ I said. 

“T don’t see why,” Stella answered. “It’s 
fun, and imagine how your father will look 
when he finds how we’ve twisted up his 
scheme.” 

That settled it. Stella borrowed some 
more of my things. She wanted an auto- 
mobile veil, so I offered my best one, and 
felt unaccountably vexed when she accepted 
it. I next produced my new tan coat and 
Stella took that, too. She was certainly a 
vision of loveliness and her face was simply 
glowing when Mr. Harding arrived and she 
presented him to me. 

He gave me a quick, searching look, then 
turned to Stella. She looked unusually well 
with all my best things on, while I looked 
unusually worse in what was left over. 

There was an awkward instant when he 
opened the door of the tonneau, and paused 
the fraction of a second, to see who would 
sitthere. I knew he wanted Stella with him, 
so I climbed in. 

The man was a perfect surprise to me. 
Everything about him was vigorous and 
strong, but fine, too. His hands were brown 
and lean, and the fingers straight and strong. 
His gray eyes looked as if he knew an awlt! 
lot, but he wasn’t telling it all. Even his 
smile was a new kind of one. 

The afternoon perfect. A lovely 
September haze hung over the Berkeley 
hills, and made their undulations look as! 
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just been touched into that shape 

fingers. The wind, usually so 
round the bay shores, had gone to 
the general quiet. 
Barker, the aunt, seemed to prefer 

environment to my conversation, 

plenty of leisure to study the man 

ff me. Stella chatted incessantly. 
red what it could all be about, 
he has always lived in a nice, smil- 
vorld of her own, and doesn’t know 
ibout the big interests of life that 
dhim. Occasionally he turned to in- 
in their talk, but for the most part, 

of it. Stella’s blue eyes seemed 

his attention, and certainly I had 
il ground for complaint that she 
acted well the part I, myself, had set her. 
Of course, the machine claimed much of 
his time, but what was left went to the girl 
beside him, while the girl behind him, 
bewailed her ill-luck in meeting him under 
the blighting shadow of a deception. Here- 
tofore, my hero has always been a dark, 
melancholy man, with love and fire in his 
On this balmy autumn day, I recon- 
him. The new man was not so 

a hero in mien, but there was 
‘f the fool about him. 

When we came to a good open space, 
where the road could stretch itself, Mr. 
Harding turned the machine loose, and we 
went at a speed that churned to a froth all 
the half-formed plans I had for extricating 
myself from my ridiculous position. So, by 
the time we arrived in San Jose, I had no 
explanation ready for our meeting with 
father. Luckily, father was not there. The 
clerk of the Hotel Vendome handed me a 
telegram, which I was about to open, when 
Stella, g the name on the envelope, 
laughingly claimed it. There was nothing 
for me to do, but to pass it over. Stella un- 
blushingly opened it and read, “Have been 
detained. ‘Take your party to dinner. Will 
be home on evening train. John. Marshall.” 

As we turned away, Stella whispered. 
“Did you ever know such luck. Everything 
works out like a story book.” 

I couldn’t myself see any reason for let- 
g the foolish thing run fartherand perhaps 
into real embarrassment. But I 
iy so to Stella. Something that 

a tighter grip than prudence 
lips. 

The dinner was a very’ trying affair. 
Stella’s exuberant spirits irritated me. The 
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aunt seemed to enjoy the food she ate in 
much the same way she did the landscape, 
so my effort to entertain her fell flat. Several 
times I looked up and found Richard 
Harding’s eyes on me. Whenever that 
occurred I looked away. Not once was I 
able to muster an innocent look that 
would withstand his gaze. At times he 
tried to make the conversation general, 
but that miserable little bit of fantastic 
trickery with which we had started our 
acquaintance loomed like Banquo’s ghost at 
the feast. 

Mr. Harding paid for the dinner before 
either Stella or I could do anything. But, 
before we left, the proprietor of the place, 
who knew father, came up with a paper in 
his hand and explained that a subscription 
was being raised for the widow of a man 
who had lately been killed in an accident. 
As the man had once been in my father’s 
employ, it was thought he might like to do 
something. The plot thickened at such a 
rate, I thought Stella would be forced to 
ring down the curtain on our little comedy. 
But, with the most heavenly sweet light in 
her eyes, she said, “Certainly, papa will 
contribute.” Then she looked at the paper 
and saw that some names had ten dollars 
marked opposite them. 

“T don’t know,” she went on, ‘how much 
papa will want to give, but Pll put his name 
down for twenty dollars, and if he wishes 
to make it more when I tell him about it, 
he can do so,” and she opened her purse. 
After a second, looking at me with the 
prettiest air of embarrassment, she said, 
“Stella, dear, I haven’t that much with me. 
Lend it to me, will you?” 

A short time after, we started home. 
Stella was in better spirits than ever. Mrs. 
Barker settled down to being comfortable, 
I, to being miserable, and Dick Harding, 
I supposed, was in perfect bliss. Whenever 
he could, he whizzed the auto along, and 
the wheels in my head, that for the first time 
I was conscious of possessing, rotated with 
lightning velocity. Out of the shadowy 
whirl, I got but one definite thought, and 
that was a fixed resolve that Stella and not 
I should now straighten out the muddle. If 
she had gained any advantage by her mas 
querade she was welcome to it. 

When Mr. Harding said good-bye to me, 
he stopped short, without pronouncing my 
name at all. It came over me like a cool, 
evening breeze after a hot day, that perhaps 





there no tangle after all, and no ex- 
planations necessary 

The next afternoon he called me up. 

“Ts this Miss Marshall?’ he asked and 
laughed. 

“Ves, 
laughed. 

“May I come up this afternoon ?”’ 

There is wonderful in his 
voice. Even over the telephone it sounded 
as if he were talking to the only person 
there was in the world. 

“Ves, come. Good-bye,” was all I could 
say. 

The next instant every bit of blood in my 
body was pounding round my heart. Did 
he think he was talking to Miss Marshall 

-me, or Miss Marshall——Stella?) My head 
with alternate hope and = misgiving 
For whom was that tone intended? — I took 
two minutes to think about it and then sent 
for Stella. 
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this is Miss Marshall,’ and | 


something 


wam 


Stella tried to induce me to go down with 
her when he came. 
“Tf he asks for me,” 


I conceded, “Tl g 
down. Otherwise, I stay up here.” 

He didn’t ask for me. Stella said she 
thought it was a duty call, that he was not 
so entertaining as he had been the day 
before, and added, “He doesn’t suspect 4 
thing.” 

“How do you know that he isn’t playing 
the game as well as we?” I asked sharply. 

“How does one know anything ?’’ Stella 
replied. “I can tell. That’s the only way 
I know. Oh, yes, I remember now, how 
I knew. He said, ‘I’ve brought you that 
photograph of the old Indian that [spoke of.” 

I put my hand on the box contai 

k] But my feeling of comi 


Necklace, 


ng the 
ope4n 


nd 


( mnspirator vanished, I decided 1 STIG 
the box to Stella by mail. 
I did not see Dick Harding agai 


week. In the meantime, he had 
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I summoned Stella and she took 
me with her. I had also posted 
necklace. She called me up at once 
vhy I took it for granted that it 

to her. She added, that as an 
ement for the good work in which 
engaged, she would wear it a few 
ping to become the lawful owner. 
ext day, the click of heels and the 

i silken petticoat announced Stella. 
wearing the necklace. She kissed 

an excited little laugh, talking as 
he could. 

Ruthie, such fun as I have been 

Such luck, too! I never go out 
on’t meet Dick Harding. He walked 
th me just now, and what do you 
He admired the necklace.” 
iult of sensations flushed my face 
went on. 
| him that it was not mine, that only 
rming an Herculean labor would 
ne mine. You can’t imagine what 
to that. He offered to help me. 
[ got red,” Stella laughed. 

d my back on Stella, walked to the 
and stood looking out. 
istant she was beside me, her arms 
iy neck, “‘Ruthie, Ruthie,” she cried, 
keep it. I didn’t know you cared 
about it,” and she unclasped the 


d round. 
‘t care a biff for the thing,” I said. 
Yours because you like it, and 


believe you have earned it. 
is played out and for heaven’s 
; ring down the curtain.” 
obered face grew long. 
never would have gone on with it at 
, if 1 had known you didn’t want me to. 
[ didn’t understand that you hated him so 
much.” Her lips quivered. ‘Tl tell him 
right away.” 
“No, don’t,” 
mind.’ 


I patt 
I 


I said, “I’ve changed my 


her shoulder, and tried to put the 
fondness into the caress. 

t, then,”’ she said, relieved. ‘‘We 
sport. I know that he thinks 


accuston 
“All t 
won't s] 
I’m yo t. 
“We'll play it out. I’m ready to lie to 
any extent to fool him,’’ I ended, making a 
mighty rt to gulp down my blaze of 
temper 
| not been gone fifteen minutes 
called to the phone. 
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“This is Richard Harding.” 

“T know it,” I replied. 

“T am talking to?”’—a pause followed, so 
charged with meaning that the whole world 
might have been listening for the answer. 

“You are talking to Ruth Marshall.” 

“Ah, Ithought as much. Your speaking 
and your telephone voice are much alike. 
Shall you be at home this evening?” 

A savage instinct to claim my own, to 
fight for it, to have it, thrilled me. For an 
instant I dallied with the temptation. Then, 
with my voice throbbing in my throat, I 
answered: 

“I’m sorry, but I’m going to be out this 
evening.” 

I hung up the receiver. Something un- 
spoken, yet just as surely communicated to 
me over the wires hurried me to my room, 
and made me lock myself in, with my 
thrills and my doubts. I had a dawning 
sense that the power to judge in this matter 
did not lie in the weighing of mere trivial 
actions, but rested in a sense of something 
deeper and more subtle. 

The next I heard of Dick Harding 
from Stella. She had seen him again and 
brought an invitation for us to go with him 
to hear a new comedy, written by a friend 
of his. 

“He asked me,” Stella said, “‘if he had to 
produce a chaperon. Imagine the com 
plication. I answered emphatically, ‘No, 
we both hate ’em.’ ” 

Stella screwed her eyes into a smile so 
tight that they went out of sight, put her 
hands on her hips, jigged it merrily about 
the room, then went on: 

“This is going to put our powers to the 
test. Everybody will be there. Let’s see 
if we can be artful enough to pull through 
the evening without a disclosure.” 

“Tm in for it,” I replied. ‘‘We couldn’t 
choose a worse place to get found out, but 
let’s throw discretion to the winds and take 
chances.” 


was 


The game might be silly—I was past any 
consideration of that sort now. I would 
play my part with spirit. If Richard 
Harding wished to catch up with me, he 
would have to use his legs to do it. If he 
did not wish to—the horizon narrowed down 
to nothing and I could not face it. 

“We'll keep a sharp lookout,” Stella 
advised, ‘‘and if we see anybody looking at 
us, as if they might come up and speak, we'll 
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start a little cold wave toward them and 
cool their intentions.” 

’Twas really a close call. Everybody and 
his grandmother were there, and as cold 
waves are not in Stella’s line, or mine either, 
we didn’t know from minute to minute what 
the next might bring forth. The crucial 
moment came, when we 
in the foyer. He came up to us smiling. 

“You’ve courage, Harding,” he saluted. 
“T’ve always found one a handful.” 

“What a poor father he is,” Stella tenderly 
sighed and put her hand on his left arm. 
I said the same thing and put mine on his 
right. 

He looked at Stella, then as his eyes rested 
on me, he laughed. 

“Well, what is it?’”? he demanded. 
used to being tapped for something 
language of that kind.” 

“At any rate I’ve you for 
anything unreasonable,” Stella avowed, in 
an intimate sort of tone. 

“Nor I either,” I echoed, 
intimacy out of mine. 

Father looked bewildered 
hastened on: 

“The very first time I do ask for some 
thing unusual, you ought not to object.” 

“My dear S—” 

Before he could get farther, Stella broke 
in. ‘“There’s a count, with an 
awful name, standing over there. We want 
you to get acquainted somehow and bring 
him over to us.” 

“What for?” father demanded. 

“We want him to teach us how to spell 
his name,” I answered quickly. 

“Vou’re equal to it,” father averred. 
“Harding, the best thing you can do is to 
take a steady pull on the lines and get them 
home. This off one’’—he looked at me 
“fs apt to run over anything that doesn’t get 
out of her way.” 

I looked straight at Dick Harding. 
Whatever his thoughts were, no trace of 
them showed in his expression. 

I had trouble afterward in explaining the 
matter to father. Stella’s interest in the 
Russian count perplexed him. I could look 
Richard Harding in the face and lie, because 
I felt that I had a right to, but with father 
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ran across father 
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was different. Mollie saved the 
situation by announcing a man to see me, 

“Who is it?” I inquired. 

“Don’t know, Miss Ruth, never saw him 
before in my life.” 

“Mollie,” I said severely, ‘‘You’ve 
book-agent worm himself into the | 


the case 


iet a 


The inscrutable depths of her bla 
and the silver dollar she was try 
conceal in her hand, was a combination |] 
had run into before. 

[ scarcely troubled to look up as I e 
the drawing-room door. 

Richard Harding rose to meet me. 

“Oh. you!” I stopped. 

He stood over me, looking down with a 
smile that seemed to shut out the whole 
world beside, and left me alone with him in 
some dim region of bliss. 

“T asked for Miss Marshall.’ 

“T’ll tell her,’ I volunteered, 
toward the door. 

But when I arrived there, an arm barred 
the passage. If I advanced, I ran into it. 

“There is no hurry,” he assured me. 
‘Her substitute will do.” 

I had not the courage 
Finally | 


tered 


m<¢ ving 


There was a pause. 
to encounter that smile again. 
dared a look. 

“When did you find out?” I asked 

“T found out—I should say—about five 
seconds after I first saw you.” 

“Vou did? How? Did we 
takes ?”’ 


“No, you 


make mis- 


were both letter-perfect. It 
happens that your father had told me. some- 
thing of you. He said, ‘My girl is as curious 
and eager about life as a two-year old colt. 
She has a very unusual capacity for enjoy- 
ment. She will either be a happy woman, 
or she’s in for trouble.’ The first upward 
look of your eyes, the first lift of your head, 
I saw where that description fitted.” 
My eyes wert down again. 
“Father,’’ I said, ‘is home. 
would be very glad to see you.” 
“Tm share his 
Suppose we let him stay where he is.” 
And then—well, this is the deares 
world, and father is what I always knew 
the wisest man in it. 


I think he 


sorry not to eeling 
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Looking Ahead in Hawaii 


The Japanese and the Census 


—~A Suggestion for Government 


By CHURCHILL HARVEY-ELDER 


HAT will be the political 
status of Hawaii ten 
years from now? ‘The 
alarmists have answered 
this question time and 
again in loud and blatant voices; the con- 
servative element has been wont to sneer 
vercilious manner and put the prob- 
lem by as one not worth even passing 
consideration. But the fact remains that 
the political future of Hawaii is a matter 
that interests the United States very vitally. 
In 1900 the population of the Territory 
of Ha 154,001 persons. Of these 
were Japanese. The next best 
ing was made by the Hawaiians with 
while the Chinese came third with 
Native-born Americans and Ha- 
born foreigners combined could 

a strength of but 7,283. 
the census of 1900 was taken, the 
Japanese population has increased at a 
rate out of all proportion to that of the 
other nationalities. The birth-rate among 
the Japanese is the highest of any people in 
the ‘Territory, and the mortality-rate is 
astonishingly low. On the other hand, the 
birth-rate among the native Hawaiian 
(Kanaka) population has doubtless de- 
creased. Since 1872 the Hawaiian popula 
tion has steadily decreased and the decrease 
at the present time is probably faster than 
ever before. Numerically, the Japanese over 
shadow any other nationality—more than 
one-third of the population of the islands 
being cithernatives or descendants of natives 

of the Mikado’s empire. 

At the present time the Japanese vote is 
a negligible quantity, as the immigration of 
the Japanese did not begin in earnest until 
the late eighties. Tn fact, the royal census 
of 1884 showed but 116 Japanese in the 
Six years later, the Japanese popu 
lation had increased to 12,360, however, and 
in 1896, the Japanese population was 22,329. 
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Were not the Japanese of voting age, 
now resident in the islands, constitutionally 
incapacitated from voting, there is no 
telling what the result of their ballot would 
be. Although no one of Asiatic blood may 
be naturalized, any person born on American 
territory, no matter what his parentage, is 
eligible to citizenship. The treaty of annex 
ation grants to all natives of Hawaiithe same 
rights as regards the ballot as the American 
constitution grants to those born under the 
shadow of the Stars and Stripes. 

In 1886 the Japanese began to flock into 
the Territory in large numbers. Taking 
1890 as the first year in which any great 
number of children were born, by rg11 the 
Hawaiian-born Japanese population — of 
voting age will have to be given pretty serious 
consideration. In another ten years, the 
Japanese vote will so far exceed that of the 
Kanaka and American-born that, unre- 
stricted, it will be able to carry everything 
before it. 

The problem which the Territory faces 
is a gigantic one, and the prospects of any 
satisfactory solution seem far from bright. 
There is one vital drawback to the Japanese 
as an American citizen, whether born in 
Hawaii or in Japan, he is never anything 
but Japanese. The laws of Nippon hold 
him as firmly as they possibly could were 
he in the land of the Mikado, and where 
Nipponese and American laws clash, the 
American law has to give way. 

Not long ago a Japanese of Hawaii killed 
his wife, who, he thought, had been false to 
him. When apprehended by the police, the 
man protested in amazement, ‘Why, you 
can’t touch me; that is the law of my 
country.” And that man had been a resident 
of the Hawaiian Islands for more than ten 
years. 

Respect for American law the average 
Japanese has none. This fact was pretty 
thoroughly demonstrated during the recent 
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laborers’ strikes on the plantations of the 
island of Oahu. That there w: 
shed was due, not to any respect or fear of 
the law on the part of the great mass of the 
but because the few leaders among 


is no blood 


laborers, 
them had the wisdom to counsel moderation 
\t that, in one case at least, a peace officer 
who had placed several rioters under arrest, 
was surrounded by several hundred strikers 
who announced that they would not let 
him take away his prisoners until they had 
ascertained whether or not they were guilty. 
(nd it was not the bravado of the American 
striker, it assurance of an alien 
insulted at the idea that America should 
interfere with anything which to him 
seemed essentially Japanese. 

When the inevitable tussle comes at the 
polls between the Asiatic and the Caucasian 
voter, there result: The 
Japanese American will be in absolute 
control. What position the American-born 
citizen will occupy is a conundrum that no 


was the 


can be but one 


thinking man would try to answer. That 
Japanese domination of the islands, even 
under the guise of American government, 
would be intolerable, every American living 
in Hawaii knows. \ Japanese electorate 
could mean but thing—a_ Japanese 
legislature and Japanese territorial officers 

made that present 
conditions in Hawaii are un-American. In 
the legislature, though English is the official 
language, bills are regularly translated into 
Hawaiian, and in the lower house the inter 
preter is a regular official. Though English 
has been taught in the public schools for 


one 


Complaint has been 


many years, no political meeting is complete 
without the interpreter, and every speech 
delivered in English is translated into the 
tongue of the Kamehamehas. The Hawaiian 
is, as a general thing, totally lacking in 
comprehension of the ideals of American 
citizenship his idea of the ballot 
summed up in two words—office and spoils. 

Yet, the Kanaka has a wholesome respect 
for the American-born citizen, and being 
naturally honest, makes a desirable citizen, 
if not a very brilliant one. The Hawaiian 
race is rapidly becoming assimilated with 
the Caucasian. The hapa-haole (half 
breed) shows none of the bad traits of the 


being 


usual cross between black and white, and 
is a substantial and desirable citizen. The 
Hawaii are American to all 
intents and purposes, and to them China 
Their ideals are essentially 
American, and their standard of morality, 
both family and business, compares very 
favorably with that of the native-born 
\merican The Portuguese, originally 
brought to the islands as plantation laborers, 
have developed into a thrifty people, and 
are numbered among the most valuable 
citizens of the Territory. Hawaii’s polyglot 
population is righting itself by its own weight 
direction but one—the Japanese 


Chinese of 


is but a name. 


in every 
element 

Whether Hawaii can be depended upon 
to work out her own political salvation seems 
very doubtful. It is too much to hope that, 
within the next ten years, immigration from 
the mainland of America, and from Europe, 
will be of sufficient proportions to offset the 
lead which the Japanese have secured 

Can the Japanese in Hawaii be entrusted 
with the ballot? Within the next ten years, 
when the majority vote of Hawaii shall be 
Japanese, will the descendant of the sons 
of Nippon be in a position where he can 
entrusted with the law-making 
power of the islands? Yes, providing 
\merica is willing to have the Territory of 
Hawaii a Japanese republic under general 
American supervision, and a very general 
supervision at that. 

There would seem to be but one way out 
of the threatening trouble—government by 
commission. Within the next ten years the 
Hawaiian Islands will absorb millions of 
dollars of American money—money spent in 
perfecting harbors rendering — these 
islands at the crossroads of the Pacific 
impregnable. If America is willing to place 
the control of these great harbors in the 
hands of a people, foreign in all but legal 


safely be 


and 


status, things may be allowed to take their 
But if the country wishes to retain 


course. 
control over the Pacific islands, 
there is but one course open—withdraw the 
ballot from all alike, appoint a commission 
of able, trustworthy, upright men to govern 
Hawaii, and put a stop once and for all to 


the fiction of Territorial Government 


absolute 


























Walentine 


by H.L. 


A haunting of lips 
Croubles the hours. 

A beautiful mouth, 

As the petals of flowers 
Blown in the wind, 
Drifts in my brain, 


Luminous, dim, 

And given again. 
Faint, wise lips, 
Lifted — apart 

And a cold little flame 
Burns in my heart. 
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The Caliente Dollars 


By CHARLES HENSHAW WARD 


DRAWINGS 


ADRE LOPEZ was wakened out of 

a sound sleep by a hand that shook 

his shoulder. This was specially 

startling, because in all the twenty- 

six years he had slept in this bare 
cubiculum his slumbers had never once 
been interrupted. Remote Mexican Cali- 
ente never called for midnight marriages—its 
life was as natural and calm as that of the 
mountains aboutit. Evervnightin this room 
the crucifix looked upon nine hours of rest 
—the red olla swinging just outside the win- 
dow never failed to crcak a gentle accom- 
paniment to the Padre’s snores—the Padre’s 
gown always enjoyed the same wrinkled re- 
pose over the back of a rawhide chair. But 
now a great white specter had invaded this 
peace and desecrated it by rousing the sleeper. 

Padre Lopez grunted, turned over, stared 
and sat up. As he did so his eyes were 
blinded by a brilliant light that seemed to 
his confused senses like a flash of lightning— 
or as if an archangel was directing upon him 
a light unbearable to mortal eyes. He was 
just conscious that the angel made a sweep- 
ing gesture with his hand, that there was a 
metallic clink upon the stone floor, and then 
he closed his eyes to the intolerable bright- 
ness and cowered down in fear. 

He heard no further sound from the 
visitant. The breeze blew as softly as before, 
and the olla ropes creaked reassuringly. 
His closed eyes knew that the terrifying light 
was gone, and ventured to open themselves. 
They saw only the grayness of the white- 
washed walls and the dimness of the window 
that looked upon a starless night. 

With shaking limbs he got out of bed and 
knelt before the crucifix that had never 
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known a prayer at night. At first this was 
merely a refuge from confusion and fright, 
but gradually the repetition of the familiar 
words steadied him and brought back quiet- 
ness to the whirling thoughts. His mind 
began to wander from the prayers and to 
fix itself on the vision that had vanished. 
The sudden shock of astonishment gradually 
passed away. Wonder asserted itself, so that 
before he realized what he was doing he was 
seated on the edge of the cot, pondering. 
A vision had come to him, that was certain, 
as they had come to thousands before in the 
history of the church—but why? With what 
message? Why had its presence left no glow 
of joy? Was it something evil perhaps? 
Surely that light had not seemed a heavenly 
radiance, and that clink upon the floor—‘‘It 
seemed to me,” he said doubtingly to him- 
self, “that I heard it. We shall see if these 
poor old ears say truth to me.” 

Putting on slippers and throwing a 
blanket over his shoulders, he shuffled to 
the little table and lit a candle. 

“Madre de Dios! They say truth.” For 
there on the floor was a silver dollar shining 
in the candle light. He stood and regarded 
it a moment before stooping to pick it up. 
He fingered it hesitatingly. It was new, it 
was shiny, it was heavy—a commonplace 
peso. He turned it over, gasped, and let 
the candlestick fall out of his hand. There 
was a clatter, a flare, and then he was in 
darkness. ‘Bah! Must such a thing give 
thee a palsy, old Lopez? Be steady when 
God sends his marvels. But it is strange, 
it is strange! Dominus mecum!”’ 

Muttering to himself and panting, he felt 
for the candle, relighted it, and gazed again 























at the coin. It was no illusion. Rudely 
cut across it were the sacred letters: 
I. H. S. 

“Tt is the Lord’s doing; it is marvelous in 
our eyes,” said the padre, crossing himself. 

He placed the dollar on the little shelf 
below the crucifix, blew out the candle, and 
stepped to the window to look out. There 
was nothing in the night but soft clouds and 
the breeze. 

“It is God’s doing,” he repeated to him- 
self as he stood there; “it is God’s doing!” 

Then he took a drink from the gourd that 
had never before been dipped at night, 
and went back to broken sleep. 

The next morning was Sunday—as bright 
and clear a one as ever shone on Caliente— 
so that there were few who failed to come 
into it and walk up the slope to the church. 
By two’s and three’s they came leisurely up 
the worn brick steps, the men throwing away 
cigarettes at the bottom and taking off 
sombreros at the top. The laughter and 
talk was moderated as they passed into the 
cool vestibule, and was hushed as they dipped 
fingers in the holy water. There was a 
murmur of prayers and of unbending from 
them. All the village was there, from ven- 
erable Ayala, who had shriveled for a hun- 
dred years, toa little mestizo baby who had 
grown plump for only two months. Not 
even the American and his pretty wife were 
absent—the gringos who for six weeks had 
lodged Juxuriously in the best rooms of 
Ramon Villalba’s house. During the first 
part of the service the women whispered to 
one another that the padre’s eyes were bright 
and excited—the men felt of tobacco sacks 
and thought of rolling the next cigarette. 

Yet they as well as the women were 
surprised into attention when Padre Lopez 
mounted to the pulpit and began to speak: 

“It is not some ordinary good words which 
God has put into my mind that I speak 
this morning, but the message of a vision 
Which he sent me in the night past. In a 
long life of service such a sign of God’s 


goodness has never been shown me. It was 
terrific. I tremble but to think upon it. 
How shall my poor tongue tell it? The 


angel of the Lord stood before me in the 
solemn night and roused me. He spake no 
speech in words to me and vanished before 
I understood his message, but this was put 
into my heart later more distinctly than if 
words had been spoken to me: ‘I will help 
my people; let them help their Lord; let 
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them give and stint not.’ And what, think 
you, was the token given so that I might 
believe and not doubt? This! It fell re- 
sounding to the floor, and I scarce dare to 
touch it. In likeness it is a peso, and graved 
upon it were the sacred letters.’ 

The congregation bowed and 
themselves—not that they realized so sud- 
denly the import of what the padre was 
telling, but because it was an instinctive 
response to something mysteriously holy. 

No, there was no bursting suddenly upon 
the minds of Caliente with anything so 
unusual as this. Not that they were in- 
credulous, for they trusted the padre, but 
this was too novel and irregular a thing to 
get hold of at once, either for belief or dis- 
belief. The padre felt this as much as his 
hearers; he felt the need of going over the 
details again, of dilating on them, of ex- 
plaining them, of making it all more real to 
himself and to them. It became, not a set 
sermon, but an absorbing conversation in 
which the padre could anticipate all that the 
congregation might have asked or said. 

“There must be anger in Heaven, my 
children,” he said in closing, ‘because the 
church at Caliente is niggard and renders 
not to the Lord the riches with which He has 
blessed us. Let us give and withhold not; 
let us give richly to the honor of God and 
His church. For not so peaceful will be the 
second visit of the angel of His vengeance 
if my flock shall not heed this first one.” 

It was an awed assembly that sat through 
the elevating of the Host; the boy who 
assisted could scarcely perform his duties. 
Not one but relieved to hear the 
“Dominus vobiscum’” so that he might 
moisten his lips and say “Ft cum s pirito tuo,” 
as the padre had taught them, and then 
pass outside to. the natural world of dust 
and cactus and cigarettes. They were 
somewhat silent as they dispersed, for no 
one knew quite what to make of what he 
had heard—everyone was shy and cautious. 

For a spirit that dropped a dollar and that 
asked for money—well, these things required 
time—siestas are better for settling per- 
plexities than any amount of hasty talk and 
speculation. 
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Mrs. Holcomb was delighted. ‘‘Isn’t it 
perfectly great?’ she had whispered while 
the padre told his story. She was pleased, 
too, that the jaded husband—he had a case 
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of nerves and that was why they had hunted 
such a corner of the earth—had taken such 
an interest in it. He had seemed to relish 
it with the old zest of the days before he was 
staled by debit and credit. As they came 
out of the church she repeated, “‘Isn’t it the 
greatest thing? I’d give anything if Beth 
could have heard it—she dotes on such 
things so. I wish I understood more ort,” 

“It’s certainly all right,” assented Hol- 
comb; “it couldn’t be better.’’ His satis- 
faction in it made his wife talk even more 
rapidly than usual. 

She took his arm and chatted on more 
freely as they left the crowd. “And, Artie, 
what a really imaginative thing it was, to get 
up all that hocus-pocus and tell it off so 
seriously, and use it to get money out of 
them. He’s awfully good. I’m going to 
make his acquaintance. But he’s weird, too, 
making up such things as that.” 

“Don’t think it, little one,” and his face 
grew more amused and interested than ever, 
“don’t think it. The old man never made 
up any such thing. He couldn’t. And if he 
could, he couldn’t act out the telling of it 
that way. No, sir; he saw that vision.” He 
struck off a prickly-pear with his stick as 
if knocking down an opposing theory. 

“Vou think he really thought that he was 
telling the truth? That he had a dream or 
someth—”’ 

“T know he saw it, little one. I was the 
vision. I did it with my sheet and my little 
electric pocket-light.” 

“Artie! You didn’t!” She stopped and 
turned him around toward her so as to look 
into hiseyes. “Is that what you were about 
last night when you said you were going to 
hunt for nocturnal beetles?” 

“That was the business, little one.” He 
grinned at her and fingered the point of his 
beard. ‘‘Wasn’t it clever of me?” 

Mrs. Holcomb looked down and prodded 
with her parasol. “I don’t like it, Artie. 
I don’t think you’ve any right to fool with 
their beliefs in that way. I wish you hadn’t.” 

“Why, nonsense! Fool with their beliefs ? 
Who fools with the beliefs of little children 
when she rigs a Santa Claus at Christmas ?” 

“But why should you want to do such a 
thing?” She still looked down as_ they 
walked on slowly. 

“Why, it’s the best thing ve done for 
myself since we left Bridgeport. It’s an 
experiment, it’s something _ interesting. 
Beetles couldn’t touch it. You'll see that 


this isn’t the end of it. I’m going to talk 
with jthese people all that my Spanish will 
allow, and see how they take the padre’s 
story. Maybe it will start a myth.” 

There was a little silence. ‘I wish you 
hadn’t done it, Artie. But I’m glad you're 
taking such an interest in it; it’s going to be 
an awfully good thing for you.” 


* * * 


It was a good thing for him, yet the 
results were not at all up to his expectations. 
That afternoon when a rattlesnake and a 
corralsnake were matched in the patio of 
Jimenez’s house, Holcomb was there with 
two or three dozen Mexicans to watch and 
afterward to talk. It was somewhat dis- 
satisfying to him that their interest in the 
padre’s vision was not specially absorbing. 
He found them reticent and indisposed to 
advance opinions. When he ventured the 
suggestion to his host that perhaps this was 
the uneasy spirit of a dishonest man trying 
to make good his stealing in this world by 
giving back to the Mother Church, his host 
assented politely—and offered him some- 
thing to drink. 

There were several other occasions during 
the next two days when he talked with the 
people of Caliente about the padre’s vision 
and found that their minds were somewhat 
stirred up by it, that they accepted it as 
supernatural. In a way he had succeeded. 
But on the whole the thing was a failure. 
No knots of excited people talked about it; 
there were no gaping mouths and _ staring 
eyes when it was mentioned; it did not ap- 
pear that the town had been at all shaken 
up. Holcomb was rather disappointed. 

Therefore, it gave him a thrill of hope 
when, on the third morning, he saw before 
the church steps a group who were clearly 
excited. They were talking several at a 
time, and they were talking eagerly. He 
approached to find out what was the matter. 

“Tt is another peso,” said a boy on the 
outside of the crowd. 

“The devil it is!” said Holcomb, surprised 
into speaking English. 

“Si, senor. This morning it was here on 
the steps. The Dona Mercedes found it 
when she came to say some prayers very 
early.” 

It was true. He had the story detailed 
to him by the group who had gone over it 
among themselves during the last hour and 
were glad to repeat it to a new listener. 
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The dollar had been found upon the top 
step right before the door—a dollar marked 
ust like the one left by the angel. 

' Holcomb walked home in high spirits. 
“Isn’t it great luck, little one?” he said as 
he finished telling his wife. “Tt isn’t accord- 
ing to programme, but I think it’s going to 
be better. I’ve started something I don’t 
understand. I suppose the old padre is 
loing it himself—probably has had a reve- 
lation in a dream how to carry out the 
Lord’s work. But I swear I don’t see what 
it’s coming to.” 

“I’m glad it hasn’t fallen flat,’ said Mrs. 
Holcomb. “I think it’s so good for you to 
be interested in something, and I began to 
worry when I saw how disappointed you 
were at first.” 

Holcomh found a new zest now even in 
collecting beetles, for there was a most 
promising mystery afoot which was ten 
times more entertaining because he was no 
longer in the secret of it. The pinto mare 
seemed to feel it that afternoon when she 
took him for his daily ride, and played with 
the roller of the bit and snorted so spiritedly, 
it was a pleasure to be alive on her back. 

The next morning he was wakened by 
the voices of two men who were riding past 
on their way out of town. 

“Then why should it be left in the street ?” 
said one in the nettied tone of a man who 
annot make a plain truth understood. 

The reply was too low for Holcomb to 

ar, hindered as it was by the rattle of 
little chains and by the hoof beats. 

Then the louder voice retorted, “Seguro 
jue no, caballero! If it is bringing back the 
money it stole, it would bring it to the 
hurch—it would not leave the peso last 
night in the street.’ 

Mrs. Holcomb was also awake and 
listening. “It must be another of those 
lollars,” she said, sitting up in bed. 

“If it is, little one, it will give me an 
ppetite for five tortillas for breakfast.” 

She yawned and slipped under the covers 
again. “If it was some good American 
reakfast food this spirit was bringing I’d 
go with you. I wish something would give 

in appetite for tortillas.” 

ltappeared to Holcomb as he reached the 

treet and walked down it that all Caliente 

| been expecting something to happen in 
ie morning and had mustered at the first 
am. The plaza at the foot of the sloping 
‘treet was full of bustle. People were 
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moving about incessantly like a disturbed 
line of ants which hurry from one to the 
other, touching antennae impatiently, as if 
in the hope the next one could give some 
information which the last has failed to 
know. A third dollar had that morning 
been found in the open plaza. It was 
marked with the same letters scratched 
roughly upon it. Nobody had been so for- 
ward as to pick it up, so that it still lay 
where little Pablo Nunez had found it when 
he chased the runaway goat. It was the 
center of interest where the majority were 
gathered gazing and whispering. One after 
another, when they had gazed and whispered 
enough, they walked away to a little distance 
where they felt free to talk aloud and 
gesticulate and smoke. Men, women and 
children, after refreshing their minds by 
another silent observation of the shining 
thing, drifted away again to a safe talking 
distance, and so passed through a shifting 
round of antennae touching that caused the 
bustle which Holcomb had noticed. 

He pushed his way to a view of this third 
dollar and stooped close over it to examine 
the letters. He gave a start as he saw that 
they were made in close imitation of the 
marking he had done on the first dollar. At 
thesame time he became conscious that even 
the whispering about him had stopped, and 
that he had made himself conspicuous. He 
rose, a little flushed and embarrassed, to 
meet the curious gaze of every eye. The 
consciousness that he knew more than they 
about it caused a little hesitation for the 
moment—without any need whatever he 
showed a little confusion. “It is a miracu- 
lous thing, caballeros,” he said aloud. Then 
he felt awkward because he had spoken 
aloud where all the rest had only whispered. 

He withdrew with as unconcerned an air 
as he could assume, and moved about with 
the rest. But from that moment he felt 
himself marked somehow by the people of 
Caliente. Not that anyone suspecied him 
in the slightest, or indeed thought anything 
definite about his emotion on looking at the 
coin; but it was as if he had planted a little 
seed of suspicion which, while it would 
probably never sprout, might spring up if 
conditions should happen to favor it. 

Padre Lopez had been summoned—it was 
for his coming that all were waiting; but as 
the old woman who attended to his house- 
keeping was unwilling to wake him before 
his accustomed hour, he did not appear until 
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Holcomb had grown hungry for his break- 
fast. ‘It is the Lord’s doings, my children,” 
he said as he came among them. The 
crowd made way for him and he approached 
the dollar. ‘Blessed be God for His favor 
to His church of Caliente. His angel is 
dropping silver manna upon us. Blessed be 
the name of the Lord.” He crossed himself 
and reverently picked it up. ‘‘Let us keep 
these tokens of His until He shall make 
known to us His will.” 

Holcomb took off his hat with the rest 
and even began to cross himself, so natural 
it seemed to follow what the rest were doing. 

“‘He’s smooth, little one, he certainly is,” 
he said, on returning to breakfast. ‘He 
seemed as artless about it as if he wasn’t 
managing the whole thing himself.” 

Mrs. Holcomb broke open a fig and 
looked into it thoughtfully. ‘‘Perhaps he 
really is sincere. He certainly thinks he 
has seen a real vision, and probably he 
believes that he is divinely directed to keep 
up the Lord’s doings. But do you think 
it’s right, Artie?” 

“Ts what right 2” 

“Why, to meddle this way with their 
beliefs and fool them so?” Mrs. Holcomb 
had a Massachusetts conscience that not 
even Paris and Bridgeport had tempered 
very much. 

“Well, I'm willing to do penance for my 
part in it, I’m sure, if the padre will repent 
of his part. I don’t see what I can do 
about it now—it’s out of my hands.” 

“T hope it won’t do any harm, that’s all. 
And it’s awfully good for you, isn’t it?” 

“It’s better than a hundred orders for 
Holcomb’s mattresses. And it strikes me 
as a little funny that the girl who was almost 
expelled from school for playing ghost should 
be qualmy about this affair. Why, you 
girls at home used to raise Ned five or six 
days in the week.” 

Mrs. Holcomb broke open another fig. 
“Well, I suppose it’s all right. And it’s so 
good to see how you enjoy it. I’m afraid 
that’s excuse enough for me.” 

On the following morning a fourth dollar, 
marked like the others, was found in the 
plaza, and Caliente could talk of nothing 
else—think of nothing else. It came to be 
expected that the same thing would happen 
each morning—the only question was where. 
People came out early on Saturday morning 
to look for the fifth dollar, not doubting that 
it would appear somewhere. But nobody 


found it. Holcomb walked early to the 
village street, but only to find others on the 
same errand. This was not for lack of 
searching—every eye had been busy. The 
padre had risen early, too, and had come to 
the plaza, but there was no silver manna 
this morning. 

“Tt may be,” he said to a listening group, 
“that this bounty of God is ended. — It was 
declared to me that this people must giv¢ 
If we do not, the wrath of Heaven will com 
upon us.” 

It was just then that Mrs. Holcomb was 
seen walking rapidly down the street. As 
she came near she broke into a little run and 
held up her right hand. ‘Here is the Lord’s 
dollar, padre. I found it under our arbor.” 

The padre and the crowd were a little 
aghast at her being so unceremecnious, but 
all seemed disposed to think leniently of a 
little fly-away gringo woman who probably 
knew nothing of sacred things. 

“Well, what luck for the little one!” said 
Holcomb stepping to her side. 

The padre felt a little ruffled—the actions 
of these Americans were so rude, so brusque. 
But he received the dollar with grave thanks 
“The senora is not afraid of holy things,” he 
said with a kind of courteous irony. 

“No, padre, only of the unholy.’ She, 
too, was courteous, but resentful at his tone 

Holcomb gave her a warning nudge. “We 
are glad to have served the good padre,” he 
said to the priest as respectfully as possible. 
Then to her in a low tone, “Let’s go nov; 
you’ve struck a wrong note here.” 

It was true, and as she took a glance at 
the faces about her she felt the discord 
How unbecoming they all thought her 
That old priest had done it by the con 
temptuous turn he gave to her kindness 
As quick as her glance around came her 
desire to even up. 

“Vour dollars may not be so holy as you 
think. You are having a trick played upon 
you.” 

Jolcomb turned her gently around and 
led her away, lifting his hat politely to th 
priest and trying to say something coherent 
by way of explanation. ‘You have hurt th 
senora’s feelings, padre; she thinks you 
spoke harshly to her.” 

The priest answered only a perfunctot} 
“Dis pense me, senor.” 

It was useless to argue with the wrathtu 
little woman on the way home—or later 
“T know he didn’t say anything, Artie, tha! 
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need to make me so mad, but he was hateful 
tome. I know it’s silly to care—he’s just 
an old Mexican—but I flared up before I 
thought.” Then she laughed at herself. 
“Isn’t it funny the way women are made?” 

“Tt’s queer how this one is made,” he said, 
natting her shoulder. 
~ The following morning was almost as 
pleasant a one as that of the Sunday before 
when Padre Lopez preached about his vision. 
Holcom) and his wife were in the little yard 
between the house and the road walking up 
and down, debating about going to the 
church. 

“Why, I wouldn’t miss it for a Waldorf 
dinner, little one. You see the holy dollar 
hasn’t showed up this morning and people 
are almost more excited than if it had. And 
[ suppose it’s now time for the padre to 
get in his work and frighten his ‘children’ 
into putting up more money than ever they 
pulled out of their chaparejos before. Why, 
it’s better than anything that ever went on 
to the stage. Be a man, little woman, and 
come along and hear him do it.” 

“Well, I would, because I think you 
enjoy things more if you have somebody to 
enjoy them with you, and I do want you to 
vave lots of fun out of it, but there’s another 
reason why I don’t want to go. I really 
don’t think I ought to.” 

“Another reason! Why mysteries grow 
here naturally. What’s all this?” 

“Nothing alarming. I'll tell you some 
time. Go along now and enjoy it all you 
can without your wayward wife. Tl open 
the gate for you.” 

She pushed at the rickety arrangement of 
sticks that served for a gate, but something 
blocked it at the bottom. She looked over 
and saw a boulder that had been placed in 
the way, on top of which was a rawhide bag. 
Tied to the bag was a strip of brown paper 
on which was daubed in pale ink, 1. H. s. 
Holcomb reached over the gate and lifted 
up the bag, which was heavy and gave out 
a chink of coins. 

“Now, the dear Lord be merciful,’ he 
said, half jokingly, half in fear. ‘This is 
teally getting serious. This looks bad.” 

They carried it back into the house and 
opened it. It contained about a hundred 


Mexican dollars, nothing else. 
“Well, it’s a relief to find they aren’t each 


marked with that 1. H. s. What do you 
Say to this, little one? Isn’t this—Mabel, 
speak to me—you’re all white. What is it, 


1g! 


Mabel? There’s nothing to be so fright- 
ened about.” 

She cried out and threw herself into his 
arms sobbing. “I didn’t do this, Artie, 
truly I didn’t. I don’t know anything 
about it.” 

“Naturally not. What in the—” 

“But I did the others. I got Luisa to put 
them there. I didn’t want you disappointed. 
I thought it would be all right. But I don’t 
know anything about these, truly, truly, I 
don’t, Artie. It must be an awful Spanish 
plot or something. Let’s go home and get 
out of it. It serves us right for fooling.” 

By degrees he quieted her. ‘‘Now, little 
one,” he said, stroking her hair softly, “it 
does have a queer look, but it’s absurd to 
think there’s any plot about it—we haven’t 
any enemies. And, anyway, Americans 
aren’t in danger in Mexico. But if you 
really feel so frightened about it, we’ll leave 
to-morrow—leave to-day if you want to. We 
could pack in an hour. I prefer to stay and 
see it out, but we’ll do just what you say.” 

“Then, let’s go to-morrow morning. I’m 
afraid of it all; it’s so weird. And it isn’t 
as if there weren’t the children.” 

“Well, I must say I don’t see any danger 
of their being made orphans, but I’ll dicker 
with a man to haul us away to-morrow. 
Now, I'll just take this bag of money and 
deliver it to the padre.” 

“Tm going, too. I’m 
going.” 

By the time they reached the church the 
service had begun. They entered and 
thought to sit near the door, but other late 
comers had filled every seat there. They 
had to walk half way up the aisle before 
finding an empty place. 

They would have attracted much attention 
anyway after the scene in the plaza the 
previous morning, but now the clinking sack 
and the tear-stained eyes excited treble 
curiosity. Even the padre as he officiated 
noticed them and was irritated. 

Scarcely were they seated when a deep 
voice spoke from the rear of the church, 
interrupting the service with quiet effront- 
ery. “Judas carried the bag.” 

All turned round toward the speaker, 
many partially rising. It Ramon 
Villalba, in whose house the Americans were 
living. Apparently he had entered just 
behind them and had remained near the 
door. He stood there black-bearded and 
steady-eyed; he was dusty from recent riding 
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1Q2 The Caliente Dollars 


and his spurs were still on his fect; the tight 
vaistband of his overalls creased the burly 
stomach. His whole presence was quite as 
hardy as his words 

“Excuse me, father, that I am so bold, 
but I have watched this Gringo and he is a 
Judas. He has his bag beside him.” 

Holcomb stood up and faced toward his 
accuser. He forced himself 
to be calm and to keep 
his temper. “Tf the Senor 
Villalba knows anything 
against me there is no place 
so good as the holy church 
to tell it in.” He spoke 
hesitatingly, because he had 
to hunt for the words, but 
he was understood, and the 
murmur that answered him, 
showed he had made a 
good impression. Ramon 
was feared by many in 
Caliente, liked by few, and 
believed by all to be a man 
who would not stick at vio 
lence for a bad end. 

“Whatis the senor going to 
do with the bag of money ?”’ 

“T have brought it to give 
to Padre Lopez. I found it 
by the gate this morning. 
It is a bag of dollars and 
it is marked with the holy 
letters. See!’ He tore away 
the piece of brown paper 
and held it up. 

“From where do_ they 
come, Senor Gringo, these 
dollars that you dare to 
bring to the church?” 

“T know nothing about 
them. I found them. I 
know nothing more.” 

“Tt is a lie like all the 
rest.””’, He walked down the 


aisle, his spurs rattling on = “See! Itis a bag 


with the 


the brick floor, and stand 
ing close in front of Hol 
comb, shook his fist. “It’s a lie,’ he 
said again, his deep voice hissing out the 
words. “You are a Judas trying to betray 
the good padre and the holy church.” The 
church grew so hushed that the pawing of 
a horse outside seemed to crash upon the 
stillness. The priest stood at the altar 
motionless, his lips apart, his eyes staring. 
Then Ramon whispered words that pierced 





every straining ear. ‘“‘Who made a vision 
of himself? Who brought the holy dollars 
to Caliente 2” 

Not a finger, not a 
through the whole church. 
want to breathe as_ they 


garment stirred 
They did not 
watched the 


American’s face grow white, and then red 
with guilt. 


Not until he had answered with 
dry lips, “I did, senor,” 
was the tension relaxed, 
EK veryone took a deep 
breath, and when. the 
breathed it out it was with 
“ah’s” that were threat- 
ening. 

Ramon then addressed 
the priest. ‘Let this Judas 
tell the people what sacrilege 
he has been doing. If he 
dares to make mistakes—I 
can correct him.” 

Holcomb was certainly 
excusable for being flustered 
at this absolutely unexpected 
turn of things, but he re- 
covered himself promptly. 
He stepped upon the seat, 
so as to command his audi- 
ence better, and spoke 
clearly. ‘‘Excuse me, people 
of Caliente, that I cannot 
speak the Spanish better. | 
will tell you in few words. 
Iam guilty. I have played 
with you, and it was not 
right. I ask your pardon for 
it. I put a sheet upon my- 
self and went to the padre’s 
sleeping room. I made him 
think he had seen an angel. 
Then I wished to play some 
more, so I put the dollars 
in the plaza. I marked 
them myself. They were 
not holy dollars. ‘Then this 
morning I found this bag 
at my gate.”’ He held it up 
and shook it. “I know 
nothing about it, so God be my witness. Ii 
anything more is charged against me, I an 
innocent. Let the good padre be my judge.” 

“It is a lie again. They are counterfeit 
He is an American Judas, and he has in- 
sulted the church to begin to pass his money. 
He is a cunning swindler, and has an evil 
plan. A rope for his neck! That is what 
is right for him!” 


f dollars and marked 
holy letters 
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A grow! of approval came from the crowd, 
for they were a congregation no longer. 


Rough hands were laid upon him and he 
was hustled outside. His first instinct was 
to fight for it, but he checked this and sub- 
mitted. He tried to turn to say a word to 
his wile, but it was useless. As soon as he 

as outside his hands were tied by a riata, 
and then began loud talking and gesticulat- 


¢ about him, a disorderly debate about 
what was to be done and how and why. 

And, strange to say, at this critical time, 
not even Ramon was so dangerous an enemy 
as the insulted padre. He was not able to 
comprehend matters at first, and indeed, 
thought Holcomb’s confession was a blas- 
phemous lic. But the facts were made clear 
to him by Ramon, who drew him aside and 
explained them. While they talked apart, 
the crowd about Holcomb asked him 
questions angrily, fists were shaken at him, 
much profanity was vented, and everybody 
ejaculated and explained to everybody else 
what this man was guilty of and what ought 
to be done. The scene in the church had 
passed so rapidly that nobody had caught 
more than a confused idea of what his 
villainy was, beyond that he had insulted 
the church by tricking it in wan to carry 
out a crime. They were in no sense a 
bloodthirsty crowd, and lynching was not 
lamiliar to them; but the charge had been 
made so impressively, this rascal with his 
hands tied had been so suddenly revealed 
is a desecrator and swindler, that it seemed 
as if justice ought to be equally sudden. It 
Was an unnatural apparition of unnatural 
crime, and they instinctively struck at it as 
something dangerous. 

Padre Lopez advanced to Holcomb and 
scrutinized him. He was outraged at this 
trickery thet" G\ nad been put upon - ‘You 
have dared to unme‘ssAa with holv.thiteinior.” 

“I meant no harm to anyone.” 

“Men do not do blasphemous things with- 
out meaning harm. You are a vile and 
loathsome thing in the sight of God. 
Confess your villainy now. What was your 
purpose? Did you think to sanctify your 
ad money ea 
_ “It is not my money. I never saw it 
velore. I did not know that it was bad.” 

“Bah! Your lies can do you no good 
now. Confess.” 

“What I said to you and your people in 
the church T say again now. I played a 
‘ick upon you for amusement and then I 
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left a dollar in the plaza each night. I am 
guilty of nothing else. If Ramon Villalba 
knows that these dollars are bad ones, he is 
the criminal.” 

At this Ramon struck him on the mouth. 
“Judas! Let that teach you to charge 
another man with your crime.” 

“You blackguard!” said Holcomp, stag- 
gering and spitting out blood. Then looking 
around at the crowd, ‘‘Beware of what this 
man leads you to do. He is a liar and a 
scoundrel. If you harm me you shall suffer 
for it. My country will have this Villalba 
hunted down like a rat, and this town shall 
be made beggars to pay for the harm.” 

Ramon struck him again for answer. 
Then turning deferentially to the padre, “It 
is better that you should go away. This 
man is not worthy of your prayers and your 
good old eyes should not see what becomes 
of him.” 

The padre hesitated. He advanced to 
Holcomb and held out the crucifix. ‘Do 
you repent? Will you receive the conso- 
lation of the church?” 

It was only now that Holcomb realized 
it was possible his life was in danger, for he 
saw the women running away. “Do you 

, an, padre, that you will allow your people 
.."do this monstrous thing, to kill a man 
for a poor little jest? Think what you do. 
It will stain your soul and drag you to hell. 
And re—” 

But he had chosen unlucky words. Did 
he say that Padre Lopez should go to hell? 
A twitch of the riata threw him to the 
ground—heavy boots kicked him. This 
comedy of dollars had become a tragedy. 

And just as if it had been a play and the 
cue had been given to the next actor, Mrs. 
Holcomb came running toward them, crying 
out as loudly as she could with her spent 
breath. 

“Tt is Ramon Villalba! Wait, wait! It is 
Ramon!” She pushed away the men who 
stood over her husband as fearlessly as if 
she had been dealing with cowardly boys 
“Stand off! she panted. “There is the 
man. Hold him; he will try to run away.” 

They gave way because no one wished to 
lay hands on a little woman. Moreover, 
she was so vehement and undaunted that it 
would have been unnatural to withstand 
her. Her very presence told that she was 
speaking truth. She gathered breath to goon. 

“That man has done murder.” She 
pointed at Ramon, who started, but met her 
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“Stand off!” she panted There is the man” 


gaze. ‘He killed Vicente Nunez, because  victed at that instant in the mind of every- 
they made counterfeit money together. The one who saw him. 


body is in the old well in the arroyo seco. And that conviction was the acquittal of 
If you look there you will find it.” Holcomb, for the anger against him was not 
A gurgling sound came from Ramon’s _ because of his trifling with the church, 1 


throat. He stood staring stupidly, con- itself, but because that joking was supposed 
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to be helping on crime. Even the padre 
saw, and saw on the instant, that the 
\merican must be let alone. The murder 
of Nunez had happened long before the 
Americans came to Caliente, so that there 


yas no connecting them with it. 

He motioned to the men to stand away 
from Holcomb, and then pointing to Ramon 
said, “Scizethatman. His own face declares 
him guilty of what the senora has said.” 

She stooped and unloosed the riata that 
hound her husband’s hands. Then with a 
tact that might have been less perfect if 
she had had no grudge against the priest, 
she approached him. “Do me the honor, 
padre, to bless me, and say that you forgive 
us for our rude American ways. A priest 
of God must have no ill-will toward two 
foolish children; he must bless them when 
they repent.” As easily and prettily as if 
she had been convent-bred she knelt before 
him, and he, pleased with her deference, 
blessed her, and would have fought for her 
thereafter if there had been occasion. 

“How did my daughter learn of this? 
She can do strange things.” 

“It must have been that God helped us, 
padre. When I ran home from the church 
ind told Luisa that her husband was killing 
mine, she shrieked as if I had stabbed her, 
and cried out, ‘Wil! he put his body with 
Vicente’s in the arroyo well?’ She took me 
by the shoulders and cried again, ‘Has your 
husband also made the bad dollars?’ I 
was frightened and ran away from her. 
Then it came to me what she meant by this, 
ior I have often heard of the murder since 
ve came to Caliente. I knew that Ramon 
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had done it and that somehow he was going 
to get my husband killed for his own 
purposes. So I ran here to declare it and 
save my husband. I knew that the priest 
would be just.” 

The padre looked gravely complacent. 
[he court shall find out why he has con- 
trived against the life of the American 
gentleman. And now, what has this gentle- 
man to say, who stands while his wife kneels 
to beg pardon for his jests ?” 

Holcomb advanced and took the priest’s 
hand. “I beg your pardon, sir,” he said, 
bowing; “that is what one gentleman says 
to another.”’ Then in a low tone, “I trust 
the padre will allow me to send him some 
little token of my repentance—some gold 
for his use.” 

“As the sefor sees fit,’ said the padre 
stiffly. ‘Pax vobiscum.” 

So the Americans walked away together 
out of peril, Holcomb limping, and wiping 
the blood and dust away as best he could 
with one hand—his wife held the other in 
both of hers. 

“T say, little one, I don’t see how you 
could put seven and eleven together that 
way, without any time to think. I suppose 
Ramon thought his counterfeiting was going 
to be discovered, even after he had killed 
his partner, and that he would fasten it on 
me. It’s too fantastic to be true.” 

She shivered and held his hand closer. 

“And now I suppose we’re in for being 
witnesses at a trial, and probably being kept 
here over time, and the devil and all to 
pay.” 

“It serves us right,” said Mrs. Holcomb. 
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Mercy me!” said Mrs. Pratt, 
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No, my dear’ said Mr Fratt, 


would not appear like that!” 


OU would not appear like that? 



































Sai Gai Yat Bo 


The 


Daily Chinese World 


Yellow Journals 


San Francisco’s Oriental Newspapers 


By Louis J. 


AN FRANCISCO’S Oriental news- 
papers are the wonder of the 
journalistic world. There are eight 
of them, all dailies—four Chinese 
and four Japanese. Each has its 

own building, a really metropolitan staff of 
reporters and writers, and an editor whose 
sense of news values is as acute and up-to- 
date as the average American’s. 

Contrary to general expectation, per- 
haps, the Chinese papers are the largest 
and best. They are located within two 
blocks of one another in the rehabilitated 
Chinese quarter which is now one of the 
handsomest and most 


STELLMANN 


is near the Chinese section. This is the 
Telegraph on Sacramento near Stockton 
streets. The Soko Shimbun or Japanese 
Daily News occupies a former dwelling- 
house and has the smallest circulation 
of all, its subscription list being about 
two thousand copies. The New World, 
housed in a frame building at Geary and 
Powell streets has the only Web Perfecting 
(flat bed) Press in the city with a capacity 
of six thousand twelve-page papers per hour, 
while the Japanese American has the best 
building and most up-to-date equipment, 
generally of the Japanese dailies. 

The Chinese papers, 





substantial as wellas most 
sanitary sections of the 
new San Francisco. A 
modern two-story con- 
crete building is the hum- 
blest domicile of the San 
Francisco Chinese news- 
papers while a four-story 
brick is the most preten- 
tious. The other two are 
three stories in height 

id also of brick. 

The Japanese news- 
are domiciled in 
three two story and one 
single story buildings. 
Two are of frame and 
wo of brick. They are 
Scattered over a consid- 
erable area, about half a 
mile apart, and but one 


pa J ers 





An up-to-date newspaper office that i 
of cosmopolitan San Francisco 


in sharp contrast to their 
Japanese contemporaries, 
have each a marked in- 
dividuality, a strong policy 
and a definite aim aside 
from money-getting. The 
Tai Tung Yat Po, or 
Chinese Free Press, is 
probably the most aggres- 
sive and forceful in this 
regard. It is the official 
organ of the Chinese Free 
Mason Society, a very 
powerful organization 
which has thousands of 
wealthy members, and to 
which about one-eighth of 
the entire Chinese people 
belong. While having 
much of the ritual and 
propaganda of Caucasian 
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Freemasonry, of which it is an in- 
direct auxiliary, the Society 
Chinese Free Masons has a very 
definite political purpose, which, if 
it is ever accomplished, will exert 
a monumental influence on Asiati« 
affairs. The order, born about the 
time of the Tie Ping rebellion, 
several generations ago, has steadily 
advocated the cause of “China for 
the Chinese’’—otherwise the over- 
throw of the Tartar dynasty that 
has been in power since the savage 
tribesmen of that clan climbed 
over the great wall China had 
erected for protection and subju- 
gated their less warlike neighbors 
much as Spain was conquered by 
the Moors. Since their foundation 
the Chinese Free Masons have 
grown in power, numbers and influ- 


ence until they have thoroughly 


alarmed the present government. 


They represent what is called the 


of 


World 





Revolutionist party, so strong even 
in Pekin, that they cannot be sup- 
pressed by the more or less simple 
method of decapitation. Their 
campaign has been a most progres- 
sive one, and finds its greatest ex- 
pression in America, where they 
publish a number of papers, each 
with an assured circulation. ‘The 
Chinese Free Press of San Francisco 
is a twelve-page daily, as indeed, 
the other three, and has a 
large circulation though not so large 
as the Chinese World or the Chinese 
Daily News. how ag- 
gressive and fearless the Free Press 
has become, it is only necessary to 
mention that the editor, Tong K. 
Chung, has been hammering away 
at the Chinese government with 
such good effect that a special envoy 
sent from Pekin to threaten 
him with all manner of vengeance 
if it were continued. Chunglaughed 
at the envoy who returned and 
reported his failure, whereupon 
Chung’s uncle, mother, and several 
other relatives were thrown into 
prison by the Dowager Empress. 
Chung was warned that they would 
be executed if he persisted, but his 
denunciation went on, undisturbed, 
and though his 

relatives 

kept in prison 

for several 

months, they 

were not other- 

wise maltreat- 

ed, and_ they 

were _ finally 

released as the 

result of court 

influence and 

popular de- 

mand. Now 

the Free Press 

publishes a 

red - hot daily 

editorial, occu- 

pying a large 

portion of the 

front 

which 

continuous 

squirming at 

Pekin Palace. 
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Louis J. Stellmann 


A very interesting Chinese daily 
is the Sat Gat Yat Bo or Chinese 
World, edited by a young, Califor- 
nia-born Chinese named Robert L. 
Park. ‘The World is probably the 
most thoroughly Americanized of 
San [rancisco’s Oriental papers. 
It has a staff-photographer, a 
corps of reporters who can write a 
news-story in English as well as in 
Chinese, and who cover the police 
courts, city hall, incoming and 
outgoing steamers with remarkable 
thoroughness. The World publishes 
daily, half-tones of news events, 
and will soon install an engraving 
plant—a dignity to which no 
Oriental paper in America has yet 
attained. The World is an after- 
noon paper and, while having no 
telegraphic service, prints a very 
complete line of cable news, trans- 
lated and “boiled down” from the 
American morning papers. It has 
correspondents all over the Pacific 
Coastand a representative at Pekin 
who occasionally wires some news 
item of importance in addition to 
his regular mail service. The cir- 
culation, though small, not exceed- 
ing five thousanc copies, is almost 
unlimited geographically. The 
World goes to 











a score of dif- 
ferent Ameri- 
can cities, and 
hassubscribers 
in Asia, Africa, 
Europe, Aus- 
tralia and Ha- 
wail. Its policy 
is that of the 
Reform party 
which wished 
to depose the 
Empress Dow- 
ager and toseat 
the Emperor 
on the throne. 
Though not as 





aggressive as 
the Free Press, 
its editorials 
are vigorous 
enough to ex- 
cite consider 
able attention 








A Chinese “newsy” crying Sai Gai Yat Bo 


both at home and abroad, and its 
clientele is to a marked extent 
among the more enlightened and 
progressive of the Chinese in all 
parts of the world. 

The Chung Sai Yat Po has for 
its editor perhaps the best known 
English-speaking Chinese in the 
West. This is Ng Poon Chew who 
ranks with Wu Ting Fang as a 
celestial humorist and raconteur. 
Ng Poon Chew is fond of saying 
that he is almost American-born. 
“If I had come fourteen years 
earlier,” he expresses it, “I would 
have been an American citizen. I 
have always regretted that I did 
not, but when I arrived here it 
was too late.” Mr. Ng (in Chinese 
the family name comes first) is in 
continual demand as a_ lecturer, 
and makes a great deal of copy 
for the American papers by his 
quaint, forceful remarks before 


The modern building that houses the 
Japanese-American 























Robert L. Park 
Managing Editor of the 


F. Taniguchi 
Former Editor of the 


Japanese New World Chinese World 
classes at California and Stanford Uni- 
versities, women’s clubs, at banquets, 


etc. He was educated in American schools, 
and speaks English as well as any foreigner 


could. He is very particular about the 
diction used in his — —— 
paper, and has two 

Chinese associate edi- 

tors with all sorts of 


college degrees to write 
editorials and keep 
literary errors outof the 
Chung Sai Yat Po. 

The New Era is a 
paper with a unique 
history. It was estab- 
lished by the Yee fam- 
ily, which is the clan 
from which nearly all 
the Chinese laundrymen 
come. For hundreds of 
years the Yees have 
been ‘‘washee, washee” 
men, and the departure 
of one of that kin from 
this time-honored _ pro- 
fession to the ranks 
of journalism caused a 
rupture which for many 
years not healed. 
The New Era is now, 
however, controlled by 
a stock company, and 
is published in a four 
story brick building of noble proportions 
and excellent appointment. 

An interesting feature about the making 
of a Chinese newspaper is the immense 


Was 


The Tai 


the official organ of the 
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Tung Yat Po, or Chinese 


Ng Poon Chew 
Editor-in-Chief of the 
Chinese Daily News 


Kikuo Kiyose 
Editor of the 
Japanese-American 


variety of type-characters required. At 
least twelve thousand stock characters are 
kept constantly on hand, and hundreds of 
special characters are added from time to 
time. These are engraved on wood by a 
Chinese engraver em- 
ployed by each paper. 
After the fire of 1906, 
when all the Oriental 
newspaper plants were 
destroyed, it was im- 
possible to print in the 
ordinary way for about 
eight months, or until 
new type had been 
obtained from China 
and Japan. One of the 
papers displayed con- 
siderable enterprise by 
making a contract with 
an American paper in 
Oakland to print a 
daily edition which was 
first hand-written and 
then photoengraved and 
electrotyped. 

Only about three 
thousand type charac 
ters are needed by the 
Japanese newspapers 
their written lan- 
guage is much simpler 
than the Chinese. 
All of the Japanese 
papers are of the morning class, while 
those of the Chinese are afternoon papers. 
The Japanese American has just moved 
into its new building on Mason street near 
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A Chinese 
Geary and has a very modern plant. The 
American is an eight-page paper and 
prints on its front page an editorial filling 
about half the sheet. This editorial may 
deal with almost any issue—it seldom 


takes sides in the political controversies of 
the Japanese government. A good deal of 
attention is paid to the national issues of 
America, and topics concerning the welfare 
of the Japanese in America. The balance of 
the front page is devoted to fiction and 
literature as is also the last page, which 
includes, in addition, poetry, humor and 
market news. The fiction stories come from 
Japan and are of a highly romantic char- 
acter, about one thousand words long. 
The second page of the Japanese papers 


is made up of cable news of the world, 


A Chinese 
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translated and condensed to fit necessity. 
The third page is local news exclusively, 
and the balance comprises news items about 
Japanese in other parts of America and in 
Japan. The American prints about one 
hundred inches of advertisements daily, and 
the New World claims something like twenty- 
five columns. Kikuo Kiyose, editor of the 
former is thoroughly Americanized in all 
his conceptions, and his plant and paper 
show that he has the most modern ideas 
concerning equipment, make-up,  office- 
methods and general newspaper _ style. 
The American is noted for its catchy heads 
and, during the flood of war-talk, abouta year 
ago, was about as “‘yellow” as the American 
papers—which one may construe as a virtue 
or fault, according to the point of view. 


Gardener 


By Lovtset MorGAN SILL 


Stooped above his garden rows 


In peaked sun-hat, round and yellow 


A curious and patient fellow— 


What he’s thinking no one knows. 


Beneath his blouse’s faded seams 


His queue from other’s sight is hidden 


Within the folds a pipe forbidden 


Waits the hour of Lotus dreams. 


Thin and crooked, still he goes 


Back and forth, and sows the seed 


For a stranger city’s need. 


What he’s thinking no one knows. 
















The Better Man 
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By GRACI 


AVE ye got yer gloves now ? Don’t 
think Cliff 
House with me, an’ no gloves.” 
The Widow Clancy rested a 
truculent hand on a flexible hip 
glared at her would-be Her 
was red, but the up 
curling lashes above her eyes 
flaxen—almost white—and the com 
was surcharged with possibilities 
She had not been for 


ye’re goin’ to the 


and escort. 
inassive pompadour 
gray-green 
were ; 
bination 
of a dynamic nature. 
years forewoman of a cloak and suit depart 
ment—‘And a shape that sells any wrap 
she puts on’’—as her employers were forced 
to confess, without certain 
mandatory tone. 

©’ Rourke, behind his table, chuckled and 


looked at them, old friends both, and this 


acquiring a 


position of affairs between them an ancient 
story to him. 

During the lifetime of the late 
dead and gone these many years, the quartet 
had met in San Francisco, found that all 
four were native of one Irish county, and 
drifted into one of those in onsequent friend 
ships, the outgrowth of propinquity, which 
are more formed than 
Katharine Clancy had no liking for the little 
McSorg man; she treated his pretensions 
suitor with good-humored contempt; 
yet once a year she accompanied him on 


some outing to celebrate his birthday. 


Clancy, 


easily broken. 


asd 


“Have ye got yer gloves?” she repeated. 
“Oh, I’ve got ’em in my pocket,” ad- 
mitted McSorg, half sulkily, producing the 
required bit of haberdashery. He was a lean, 
with 


furtive-looking individual, a bargain- 
hunting eye, and the air of always haggling 
at life for special rates. “T’ve brought ’em 
along; but they’re scarce I need 
a wile,” and he slid a sidelong glance from 
the aforesaid bargain-hunting eye at the 
red-haired woman as he spread out a torn 


fit to wear. 


glove on the board in front of O’Rourke. 

“Ve sure do, as I’ve told ye many’s the 
time—an’ plenty 0’ good decent women that 
would take ye for the askin’ I’ve no doubt 
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women are foolish annyhow, an’ most of 
‘em crazy to be marryin’. How often have 
I offered to hunt ye a wife?” 

“Tis not far you’d have to look,” 
insinuated McSorg. And then O’Rourke 
chuckled again. Mrs. Clancy merely sniffed 
and laid her key on the counter. 

“Tf the dressmaker comes with that 
botched challie of mine would ye mind killin’ 
her for me, O’ Rourke 2?” she asked sweetly. 
“Let the plumber in—he’s to fix the sink ye 
know. Now then,” turning to the waiting 
McSorg, “if you’re ready, I am. We'll go 
past the Donde Comprar store and buy ye 
a pair of gloves—them’s not fit to go out 
with a lady.” 

A hail from the head of the stairs delayed 
the widow for a few moments; she ran 
part way up, and McSorg turned a dismal 
face to his friend, resenting O’Rourke’s 
obvious amusement. 

“Well, what would you do if she treated 
you like that?” he inquired irritably. “You 
sit behind your counter here an’ boss the 
other tenants because you’re the janitor— 
well, agent, if ye must have the big word 
for it—but her you cannot boss, nor never 
could; an’ if you was me, an’ so treated— 
what would you do? That’s what I'd like 
to know.” 

“Marry her and put a stop to it,” said 
O’Rourke, as he hung Mrs. Clancy’s key 
on its number in the rack. 

“She won’t have me.” 

“Anny woman will have anny man— 
barrin’ them that won’t—if he goes the 
right way about it. Kate Clancy is just like 
the rest of ’em—she wants to marry, but 
she has to be made to do it.”’ 

“She’s always throwin’ Mike up to me,” 
complained the lover. ‘She she’d 
marry fast enough if she didn’t have Mike 
to make a home for—but would it be me?” 

“No way to find out but by trvin’, 
returned the other sententiously. “Git her 
son a place in your department—you can 
do it easy enough—a good fat job bossing a 
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pairing gang—aw, man, come, put 
it inty yer play. Back yer luck so 
or anny sakes! The boy’s nineteen; 
heen courtin’ the girls since he was 
If he had th’ wages that ’ud bear it, 
he’dtakea wife of hisown, Githimsucha job 
-and then see what the widdy says to you.”’ 

(’ Rourke ended with a slightly sarcastic 
McSorg’s niggard selfishness was 
past realm of complaint, and out into 
the open of jest among his associates. 

“What if she turns against me for doing 
that ich helps the boy to a wife? I’d be 
throwing away me influence—an’ a man 
doesn’t want to risk so much on a chance.” 
The anxious suitor’s narrow, foxy face was 
pushed close to O’Rourke’s. He spoke in a 
lowered tone. Mrs. Clancy had about con- 
cluded an altercation of some breadth and 
fluency with the party above stairs. ‘She 
says that “twill break her heart and kill her 
dead if ever Mike marries.” 

“So mothers have been sayin’ since Cain 
and Abel went and took them wives from 
a far country—but have anny of ’em died 
of it?” commented gray-haired O’Rourke 
philosophically. 

“If I got Mike the place, old man Gorman 
would let Mary have him. The boy is fair 
wild for her,” ruminated McSorg, worrying 
the idea, turning ‘tin his slow mind. ‘‘Kate’s 
the divvle for findin’ out things; would she 
know I’d made the match, now? Would 
that crazy boy tell her? Could I fool her 
the once, or should I have my trouble for 
my pains?” 

(’Rourke’s lip was drawn to an inscru- 
table expression beneath the bristling gray 
mustache. : 

“Katharine, darlint,” he called in that 
mellow, vibrant tone that is found so often 
among his people, ‘‘here’s Patsey McSorg 
that we both know. He says he wants to 
marry you, and asks me why won’t you have 
him. ’Tis too hard for me. I pass it up to 
you. There’s a fine spark of a man, Kate, 
a-dyin’ for you. Why not wed him?” 

The green eyes twinkled under the curling 
light lashes, and Katharine Clancy approach- 
ing, flung a sly glance at her interrogator 
as she set an elbow upon the board in front 
of him. 

“Why not?” she inquired, pursing her 
red lips meditatively. “There’s Mike—a 
mother’s first juty is to her child.” 

McSorg sighed hopelessly. | O’Rourke 
laughed 


smili 


” 


“That 
genially, 


long-legged gossoon!”’ he said 
“Why, the boy ll be takin’ a wife 
of his own next. Give us a better reason, 
Kathleen—you’ve got it.””. And he looked 
meaningly at the small sandy man leaning 
as near as he dared on the counter, gazing 
at the widow with half-resentful adoration. 

“Well,” began Katharine Clancy sud- 
denly, “Pl be honest with ye. Do ye mind 
them funny things in the show-case ’round 
at Kong Su’s? I mean them little ornyments 
that’s shaped some like an egg and painted 
up to be a big-faced, round-stummicked, 
fine figger of a man that thinks well of 
himself?” 

Both listeners nodded—the three of them 
had often gone together to Chinatown. 

“What’s that got to do with it?”?’ McSorg 
murmured under his breath; but O’ Rourke 
smiled in anticipation. 

“One day,” said the widow, with an air 
of reflection, “when I was in by myself for 
a bowl of chop-suey, I asked the Chink 
would he show me them things in the show- 
case. I’d took a kind of likin’ to the grin 
on the fat man’s face, an’ thinks I if it 
doesn’t cost too much I’d buy it to set on 
the shelf beside me clock for a lucky figure. 
Now what does that Chink do when he 
takes it out o’ the show-case but twist the 
fat man’s head a bit and pull it off and lift 
out another, the very spit of him, but just 
a size smaller. I thinks to myself, ‘Good 
enough. IT’ll be gettin’ two little men for 
me money.’ ” 

The green eyes laughed from one to 
another of her listeners. 

“Would you believe me, that there Chink 
kep’ on a-twistin’ the head of each man 
he’d take out, and findin’ one a size smaller 
inside, and settin’ ’°em up in a row, till I 
was fair dizzy lookin’. An’ at last there was 
a row of ’em gettin’ smaller an’ smaller, an’ 
to end it a little, squinched-up, withery man, 
not so big as me thumb—scarce larger than 
a bean; an’ I looked at the row of ’em, and 
I bought ’em for luck—they was but thirty- 
five cents.” 

McSorg gazed 
prompted O’Rourke. 
maliciously. 

“The little man stands on me shelf,” she 
said softly, “with his grin on the outside, 
an’ me knowin’ of all that’s inside him; an’ 
he brings me luck. For he says to me that 
marryin’ might be just like that. I’d buy 
me fine husband—an’ about the first week 


bewildered. “Well 2” 
The widow smiled 
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would take off wan outside an’ lave ’im a 
size smaller to me eyes. Every day or two 
after that, wan fool thing or other would 
come up, an’ I’d see it twist the head of me 
grand husband, an’ take him down another 
size. Finally, with all the continual head 
twistin’s o’ married life, I'd reach the little 
squinchy man no bigger than a bean; an’ 
how would I like it, I!dunno. No, ll stay 
where I’m safe, with a thirty-five cent man 
that can be put back as beaucheous as ever 
after you know what a poor little, withery 
feller’s at the heart of ’im.’’ She turned to 
McSorg sharply. ‘‘There, I ought to have 


sent ve to get yer gloves while I stood gos 


siping here with ©’Rourke,”’ she tossed at 
him as she flounced out. 

“You see how ’tis,”” said McSorg, pre- 
paring to follow. 

“T see how it might be!’ O’ Rourke com- 
mented, as he put his feet up on the counter 
and addressed himself seriously to his short 


black pipe. 


I] 


half-dozen times in the week that fol 

lowed, the little Irishman came in to 
O’Rourke’s place to tell him how fared the 
matrimonial campaign. McSorg 
petty ward boss, and he brought the methods 
of practical politics to bear upon the siege 
of Katharine. The getting of a place for 
competent young Mike Clancy, a thing he 
for old time’s sake or in 
mere friendliness, since he had known the 
boy from infancy, itself, to his 
griping nature, as a very greatand wonderful 
piece of generosity ; but the fear that it 
should go unrewarded, that his deep-laid 
plot in any way miscarry, robbed his pillow 
of sleep. Perhaps, unknown to himself, 
there survived also a spice of malice toward 
the woman he pursued. McSorg had been 
a widower for nearly twenty years, and his 
courtship of Katharine Clancy dated from 
her own widowhood, which was of well-nigh 


WaS a 


might have done 


figured 


as long standing. 

“T been up to Gorman’s with Mike,” he 
grinningly to ©’Rourke= on 
Wednesday. ‘Don’t let herself hear any 
thing about it, but Gorman would never 
have listened to the boy if I hadn’t hinted 
that I was likely to be his stepfather 
shortly.” 

Old O’ Rourke behind his counter like an 
idol in its niche, listening to the prayers of 


whispered 


The Better Man 


the passers-by and_ thinking his 
thoughts, nodded and smiled. 

“(;orman would set great 
marryin’ into a family that held P 
McSorg, now, wouldn’t he ?”’ the philosopher 
inquired. 

“He did,’ confirmed McSorg exultantly. 
“Whin I told him, he was that pleased he 
laughed so that he choked, and I had to slap 
him on the back till he’d get his breath.” 

“Gorman’s a friend o’ mine, 
©’ Rourke commented. “I’m glad his Mary 
is goin’ to do well. She’s a fine gurrl. I take 
great delight in the looks:of her. Sunday, 
ye say? Well, I sure must go to the weddin’, 
You couldn’t go annyhow. Will you stay 
and keep office for me now, Patsey, while I 
see the young folks spliced ?” 

And this was why Patsey McSorg, who 
never did anything for anybody, sat nerv- 
ously in O’Rourke’s chair of office behind 
the counter and waited the return of the 
proper occupant of it this Sabbath afternoon, 

Nobody had been about when he came 
in but a small boy, who vacated and 
scuttled away so soon as the rightful sub- 
stitute appeared. Now that he was here, 
and ©’Rourke not present to be consulted, 
McSorg’s slow wits were beginning to fret 
over the things which he should have 
attended to. 

He understood that it was, so far as the 
mother was concerned, a clandestine match; 
but Gorman hadn’t been warned _ that 
Katharine was not to be told of his part in 
the matchmaking. Mike himself had never 
promised not to tell his mother. Mary ould 
be sure to let it out. A half-hour—an hour 
at the most—and the newly-wedded pair 
would be arriving. 

Dare he go upstairs and ask Katharine 
again—have hersafely promised before there 
was any danger? Then he reflected that she 
would not know Mike was married and off 
her hands, unless he, McSorg, told her. 

He sat swaying in the big chair that 
©’Rourke so comfortably filled, gnawing 
uneasily at the cigar in his mouth, divided 
between terror of what Katharine Clancy 
would say to him if she found out before he 
had made her Katharine McSorg, and 
indignation against O’Rourke who had 
instigated and forwarded these schemes, 
and should have stood by to see them irried 
through to triumphant conclusion. 

He wondered if Katharine were above in 
her apartment. He debated stealing up to 


store 


” 


good 
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He watched the stair, hoping to 
m figure tripping down; he listened 
vice or laugh. But tenants came 
nts went, he hung up keys on the 
rack and answered inquiries, yet there was 
never word or trace of Katharine Clancy. 

Ey-ah! the time was long. He wished 
(Rourke would come back. 

As if in answer to his unspoken thought, 
a cab drew up at the curb outside, O’ Rourke 
stepped forth and assisted a lady to alight. 

The spectacle was so improbable, that 
MeSorg gaped with fallen jaw through the 
window, and failed to recognize the veiled 
figure which came lightly up the front steps 
beside O’ Rourke. 

He was confused also by a second cab 
taking the place of the first so soon as it 
drove on, and by the sight of Mike Clancy 
getting down and helping out Mary Gorman 
whose every garment, smile and blush pro- 
claimed her but now made Clancy. 

In face of this complication sheer terror 
gripped the littke man by the throat. 
Suppose they went up to Katharine now and 
told her just what his part had been in the 
matter? Suppose she refused ever to see 
him again? ©’Rourke was to blame. 
O’Rourke was the man who had advised it. 
O’Rourke was the fellow who thought he 
knew how to take the world to pieces and 
put it together better. Let him answer for 
all this now. 

He got to his feet and met the entering 
agent and janitor of the San Cielo Flats. 
“Terence!’’ he bawled, returning to’ the 
accost of their boyhood, “I’ve got Mike 
Clancy married to Mary Gorman—they’re 
here this minute, and a-comin’ in—and I 
don’t know what Kate will say to me for it! 
Will you—” 

He paused before the approaching couple. 
The lady who leaned on O’Rourke’s arm 
threw up her veil. She beamed upon him 
rom green eyes under up-curling light 
lashes. 

“Tt’s herself!’ he murmured, falling back 
and fumbling wildly in his mind for some 
lie to cover the case. 

The second couple had now entered the 
othce. Tio or three tenants coming down 
the stairs, struck with the appearance of 
The crowd 


for het 


and te! 


things, remained to look on. 
Was mysteriously augmented from outside. 
Tis Katharine herself that will say 
Thank 5 u kindly, Patsey McSorg.’ I 
believe in my soul ’tis the first favor you 
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ever done without expecting returns, and 
tis welcome.” - The 
gracious, lit by some fire within. 

The litthke man beamed and sidled closer 
to this strange, soft-spoken Katharine. 

“T don’t know as I could claim that ’twas 
all for pure good will, and nothin’ was 
looked for back,” he insinuated. “If you 
and me was alone together I might have 
something to say to that, Katharine Clancy.” 

“Friends and felly sufferers,” szid 
O’ Rourke, as he looked smilingly about him, 
“we seem to be gathered here for some sort 
of an auspicious occasion—or a suspicious 
one, if you like the word better.” 

There was a ripple of anticipation among 
the listeners, and McSorg glanced up un- 
certainly. 

‘“Patsey there, has called my wife out of 
her name; but I forgive him, because ’twas 
ignorance and not malice. He knew no 
better. Ladies and gentlemen, let me 
present to you Mistress O’Rourke. And 
thank you kindly, Pat, for keeping office 
while we went out and got our bit of marryin’ 
done. Meson Mike and Mary Gorman was 
to be spliced, an’ we thought we would just 
make it a double weddin’ while we was 
about it.” 

At last even thick-pated McSorg undez- 
stood what had happened to him. Rage, 
always simmering under his slavish devotion 
to the woman, his dependence upon the 
man, boiled up and came to the surface. 
He, McSorg, the successful man, the poti- 
tician, had done worse than waste his 
influence; he had used it that the way might 
be smooth for the marriage of these two. 

“Your wife has said that I always expect 
something back for a favor,” he snarled, 
drawing away from the open, obvious bliss 
of the elder couple, who could not for the 
life of them refrain from holding hands; 
“what do I get for keepin’ your office this 
day, Terence O’ Rourke—what but sorrow ?” 

“For that?” inquired the other airily, as 
he prepared to lead his bride up the stairs. 
“Oh, you learn how true a word it was I 
spoke when I told you that anny woman 
will marry’anny man if he goes the right 
way about for to get her! Here was Kate, 
holdin’ me off and on this long time— 
threatenin’ never to have me at all on 
account 0’ Mike. I gota friend 0’ mine that’s 
a bit of a politician, and stays in wid the 
bosses to get Mike a good job—the boy’s 
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Vintage Day 


By FRONA WAITE COLBURN 


California, by reason of her climate and produéts, ts able to indulge in_ certain 


significant frivolities unpos sthle elsewhere. 


] /, /, 
Notable among these are the annual tourna- 


ment of roses at Pasadena, the flower festival at Santa Barbara, and the citrus fairs 


glorifying the orange and lemon, held in various parts of the State. 


The picturesque 


possibilities of the vintage have been exploited at various times in the form of vintage 
festivals, and from the experience and success of that held last September at Aetna Springs, 
in the upper Pope Valley, this feature will become a fixed holiday event in the vineyard 


di stricts of the State. 


Here is a sketch of last year’s festival, with suggestions for it 


possible development, told by a writer widely known for her interest and knowledge of 


things viticultural: 


s NDISPUTABLY, a true 

% wine district is as rare as 

a diamond field and quite 

as valuable. Nature hides 

the precious combination 

of soil, air, elevation and 

sunlight in pockets—very 

like the ones containing 

gold, and it is only after 

years of patient experi- 

ment and endeavor that 

these localities are re- 

vealed to the vineyardist. 

In the civilized world to- 

day there are but six 

recognized wine districts, 

and in each one, church 

and state have made common cause in devel- 

oping and proclaiming its greatness. For 

centuries the gentry and common folk of 

Germany, Austria, Spain, Portugal, Italy and 

France have celebrated the opening of their 

vintage season with appropriate observances, 

not the least of which is a thank-offering for 

the blessings enjoyed, and a similar event 
is now planned for California. 

It has long been the custom for the mayor 
of Bordeaux to issue a proclamation setting 
forth that the grapes in that celebrated 
district contain the necessary twenty-four 
per cent saccharine, and are therefore 
ready for wine making. He heads a pro- 
cession of gaily-dressed peasants and _ vil- 
lagers who proceed to a selected vineyard 
where the mayor picks the first bunch of 
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grapes. With songs and laughter the 
workers begin to harvest the vintage. The 
ceremony of crushing the first basket of 
ripe fruit is one of ancient origin. The 
young man selected to perform this old- 
time foot service is the hero of the hour. 
Torchlight parades and pageants, open-air 
concerts and dancing, masked carnivals, 
odes and vintage songs, historic tableaux 
and pantomine, vary the programs which 
cover a period of from one to three days. 

In September last, a gala performance of 
the lyric opera in three acts, ‘Bacchus 
Triumphant,” by Erlanger and Cain, was 
given in the city of Bordeaux, in an open- 
air theater, seating 25,000 people, which 
was especially erected for the occasion. The 
principal roles were sung by such artists as 
Mile. Felia Letvinne, sister of Jean and 
Eduard De Reske, and Mons. Muratore, 
of the Paris opera, Mlle. Chenal and 
Regina Badet, of the Opera Comique, and 
Mlle. Irene Lovart, of La Scala, Milan. 
An orchestra of two hundred musicians 
under the leadership of the composer, 4 
chorus of six hundred voices, and a ballet 
of one hundred and fifty dancers, made 
the performance a memorable achievement. 
On the Sunday morning following a grand 
parade was led by a Queen of the Vintage 
seated in an elaborate allegorical float. 
Behind her were delegations from various 
viticultural districts wearing the original 
national costumes of the different provinces 
they.now represent. It required more than 
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s of grapes, piled luxuriantly into the wagons or trimly boxed for shipping, passed in triumphal review 


two hours for the line to pass the reviewing 
stand of the mayor, city officials and other 


dignitaries invited by the city to participate 
in the event. 

Something more than twenty-five years 
ago a party of German residents from 
Chicago visited the King of Wurtemberg. 
In the audience granted the former subjects 
ot the king expressed affection for the 
ustoms of their fatherland, which so 
king that he ordered his cellar- 
send seven casks of wine from 
the royal cellar to be used at the celebration 
of the Schwabenfest in Chicago each year. 
The mandate is perpetual and the proceeds 
irom the sales of these wines now amounting 
'0 over $170,000, is devoted to charity and 


pleased the 
master 


educational work among the German- 
Americans residing in the windy city. As 
a birthday gift the Emperor of Germany 
sends the Emperor of Austria each year six 
bottles of Johannesberger, and receives in 
return on his own anniversary six bottles 
of Imperial Tokay from Francis Joseph’s own 
cellars. In the midst of the Franco-Prussian 
war, Bismarck, the man of iron, found time 
and considered it worth while to halt his 
troops, and order them to salute the pictur- 
esque old monastery of Clos Vouguet. It was 
a pretty token of respect and appreciation of 
the skill and art which has made the priceless 
Burgundy fabricated there world renowned. 

Upon occasion in the past there have 
been delightful fetes in honor of Bacchus 
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Men, women and children taking the 


and the other gods of conviviality at the 
Rhine-farm in Sonoma county, California. 
Sometimes the Greek muses were invoked, 
sometimes the legends of the Rhine were 
the sources of inspiration, and again an 
original spectacle was enacted in an amphi 
theater formed by the wooded hills back of 
the vineyards. Here again, it is hoped, in 
future, new representations may be made, 
appropriate to the changed conditions of 
the new world vigneron. 

The Italian-Swiss colony at Asti, Cali- 
fornia, has celebrated special events, like 
the dedication of its 500,000 gallon under- 
ground blending tank, when one hundred 
couples went into it and danced the hours 
away. An open-air feast under the long 
vine-covered pergola, with its complement 
of toasts and song, made it a memorable 
and characteristic holiday. 

Lodi, California, had its Tokay Day last 
year when Queen Zinfandel, in a grape- 
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heavy ripe clusters from the vines 


laden float, dispensed this greatest of all 
table grapes with prodigal hospitality. In 
San Diego county, at Escondido, a fiesta 
extolled the merits of the luscious Muscat, 
handmaiden of the raisin industry. In both 
cases special excursions were run and the 
streets were gay with flags and bunting; 
thousands of pounds of the ripe fruit were 
given to the visitors and sightseers, while 
churches and women’s clubs combined in 
serving lunches. Then there was F’resno’s 
Raisin Day. So skilfully was the project 
handled last summer, so tempting was the 
prospect, that every man, woman and child 
in the state, dutifully and joyfully ate raisins. 
Kentfield, nestling at the foot of Mount 
Tamalpais, celebrated a Vintage Day in 
September last, when the children of the 
transbay communities were given an out 
door holiday and allowed to go into the 
vineyards and help themselves to all 
the ripe grapes they could eat and to 4s 





ran 





many more as they could carry home. 
But it remained for Len D. Owens, 
proprietor of Aetna Springs, Napa county, 
backed by the Grape Growers’ Association 
and the people of Napa and Sonoma coun- 
ties, to take the initial steps to organize an 
annual Grape Festival Day for California. 
It was by the merest chance that the writer 
heard of Mr. Owen’s plans to utilize the 
Vineyards on the thousand-acre tract con 
taining the famous springs to establish a 
grape-cure retreat in connection with the 


baths, patterned after the famous grape-cure 


at Budapest. He proposes also to celebrate 
the opening of the vintage. His idea is to 
have original vintage songs, odes, pageants, 
tableaux, floats and costumes typical of 
in their own vineyard regions. At 
‘ might not appear feasible, but 
is remembered that the Spanish 
padres and Indians were the 
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first to grow grapes in this part of the world; 
that Germans, French, Italian, Swiss and 
Hungarian emigrants founded the industry 
in its various branches; that Mexicans, 
Japanese and Chinese do much of the work 
of harvesting—there are ample materials 
for color and incident in a strictly historical 
treatment. <A very creditable beginning was 
made on September ninth last. There was a 
costume dance in the evening—gay motor 
parties came from faraway, and a big banquet 
helped to arouse interestin the project. Gov- 
ernor Gillett said: “Developing the grape cul- 
ture interests of California will add a large 
population to our state and give employment 
to many. I think that everything possible 
should be done to encourage this great indus- 
try,and I believe that holding annual celebra- 
tions will be a very important step to take.” 

Thousands of red and green lanterns 
shed their soft lights along the winding 
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210 Vintage Day 


paths or snuggled under a branch 
of flowering trees. Grape-designed 
banners with appropriate greetings 
and toasts were among the simple 
decorative features employed, but 
the thing that struck the keynote 
was the hearty co-operation of 
women residents of the surrounding 
country in so readily adopting a 
special costume designed for the 
occasion. This consisted of a short 
double-skirt, bodice, square-necked 
shirt-waist with elbow sleeves, and a 
fancy cap. The writer used as a 
model the regulation costume worn 
at the Schloss Johannesberg by the 
young German girls who assist in 
picking and sorting the grapes. The 
cost of materials was purposely 
limited to $2.50,and two prizes were 
offered to encourage simplicity, and 
thus make the festival one within 
reach of all as it properly should be. 
The combination of materials and 
colors was left to the wearer’s taste 
—the only specification being that 
the gowns should be dainty and 
confined to summer wash-goods, 








suchasdimity, organdy, lawn, dotted 
swiss or other fancy thin fabrics. In 
the sixty-five costumes worn at the 
dance, the greatest possible variety was seen. 

Several prizes were given—IK. C. Peixotto, 
the painter, acting as chairman of the judges. 
At the banquet the toastmaster clearly out- 
lined the object of the celebration—namely, 
the initiation of a concerted movement 
among the grape-growing districts to petition 


One of the significant floats in the pageant of the vine 


the next legislature for an official Vintage 
Day. Each locality can keep up_ the 
celebrations already inaugurated, and it is 
hoped that in time the spectacles produced 
on these occasions will equal in artistic 
merit the widely known grove plays of the 
Bohemian Club of San Francisco. 
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A Californian’s Return 


By CAROLINE LE CONTE 


I were journeying back 

on the overland train, my 

friend and I, with hearts 

full of eagerness for the 

February poppies and 
buttercups. And yet we had been but 
five months away. Part of the winter 
we had traveled in Florida. [Everywhere 
from northerners, southerners and mid- 
dle westerners alike, we had heard the 
same enthusiastic praise of California. 
Truly a curious change had taken place 
since the time when to the Eastern mind 
our state was merely the remotest part of 
the wild and woolly West, a land whose 
puzzling seasons and barbarous scenery but 
little accorded with a civilized taste. <A 
dozen years had wrought the alteration— 
the mighty enchantress had thrown her 
spell over a nation. She was now the desire 
of the tourist’s heart, a paradise of endless 
sunshine, play and blossom, a_ real El 
Dorado, the land of dreams. 

Now to us who have received inte our 
blood the flame of the poppies and_ the 
snows of the Sierra into our childhood 
dreams, California is still the workaday 
world. However deeply we may enjoy her 
many moods, it is with that zest that goes 
with habitual life. Was it, then, for this 
faraway Atlantic folk that California was 
beginning to realize her name drawn from 
an old Spanish romance, and becoming for 
them a land clgse to the terrestrial paradise 
and full of sunshine-gold and flower-jewels ? 


Was she to be a garden of the Hesperides 
beyond the ocean of sand? A _ longing 
seized me to see her with the eyes of the 
stranger, yet with the heart of a child. This 
desire filled me with alternate hope and fear. 
For I dreaded any too great delay upon the 
journey, and at the same time, hoped to 
persuade my friend to follow up rapidly the 
splendid Camino Real of the Spaniards, 
which, sweeping around the grand contour 
of California, finds its culmination in our 
superb bay with its city by the Golden Gate. 
I wanted to seize in my soul as one impres- 
one solidarity, one poignant and 
sparkling whole, that brilliant pageant of 
field, meadow and mountain—to drink in 
as it were, in a few transcendant days, the 
wealth of joyful beauty which, unfolding 
itself along the California coast, pours its 
poetic memories into the lap of San Fran- 
And this romance, running breath- 
lessly on and on, of hill and plain and sea 
and sky—I wished to encompass it in my 
soul and make it my own, not simply as 
fabric of ordinary life, but as endowed with 
the fabulous charm of the far-off land. 

And this is why—journeying back on the 
overland, with a heartful of eagerness for 
the February poppies and buttercups—I 
wanted so much to see our motherland, not 
only with the heart of one of her children, 
but with the eyes of the stranger. We were 
to enter California at the south, and I had 
more than half persuaded my friend to travel 
north to San Francisco by the Royal Road. 
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We were seated at breakfast in the 
dining car as the border was approached. 
There was a general hum of interest —a 
shuffling of feet. People had risen or had 
abandoned their seats for a better view. 
Probably the same commotion had taken 
place in every car of that tourist-laden train. 
“Look at the flowers!’ some persons ex- 
claimed, as our wheels touched the farther 
bank. And one Eastern woman announced 
with excited eyes: ‘I saw a poppy! A real 
California poppy!” Then a big Californian 
spoke. She was one of those blondes with 
ravishing coloring and dazzling eyes that 
somehow remind you of a poppy or a-big 
buttercup. She said: “Seems good, doesn’t 
it, to get home and see lots of flowers?” 

Mark you, here was a strange occurrence. 
All the way across the continent there had 
been not a blade, not a corolla. Yet here, 
upon the geographical limits of the land of 
sunshine, with a flurry of color, a sort of 
dramatic fanfare, the flowers had appeared. 
With every few hundred yards they increased 
in number—in a short distance the desert 
was covered with them. It was as though 
millions of tiny golden voices were speaking: 
“Ves, we knew you were expecting us—we 
know this is the proper thing for California. 
So here we are.” 

Onward, then, we glided over the vast 
and pearl-white sea of sand, league upon 
league swept by the foam of yellow com- 
posite. Parallel with the track in endless 
succession of bubble-colored beauty, ran a 
long cordillera. Its peaks and canons half 
dissolved in fantastic cloud crumbled and 
recomposed curves of an exquisite sweet- 
ness. They took on the tints of nemophilas 
or wild lilac, or under the shadow of a cloud 
passed into a deep pansy blue. Frail and 
variegated as mariposas they seemed ready 
to disappear at a breath of the desert wind. 
But presently the mountains grew gloomy, 
the blond efflorescence of the desert was 
gone; and in its stead, league upon league, 
was seen the melancholy and contorted 
yucca. Toa vast extent of territory it gave 
the appearance of a place in Dante’s Purga- 
tory. Thegrisly apparition still accompanied 
us as we rose upon the grade; it did not 
leave us till we had entered a cation whose 
sides were clothed with manzanita, and saw 
once more the fresh surprising green which, 
on a return from the lifeless East of 
winter, makes you draw a sharp breath 
and shudder. 


Whatlanguage can seize upon the seduction 
of this Circe among all the states! What 
splendor of phrases can paint her! Delicious 
peaks and vales of blended periwinkle-blue, 
violet and rose, frozen above with the snows 
of winter and cold, tumbling clouds, burning 
beneath with the flame-gold of oranges and 
of poppies, swept down their serious and 
stately flanks with deep hyacinthine shadows 

-who candescribe them? These mountains 
around Pasadena seemed to be diaphanous, 
as though composed of some kind of solid 
light, and yet to have a fruity quality like 
the bloom upon grapes mingled with the 
blush of pomegranates and nectarines. And 
deep in that violet lusciousness one felt 
there were canons full of the breath of 
flowers, of the honey of bees, of the odor of 
rain-wet chaparral. 

But close at hand, how all nature had 
leaped to a victorious life—how the universal 
valley laughed with joy! Green! Green! 
Green! This triumph of winter poured in 
one succulent inundation over hill and plain. 
It clothed a spur with a rich and savage ves- 
ture that lost itself in the silent shadows of 
cedar oreucalyptus—it ran along a low hilltop 
with a shrill hue that showed almost amber 
against the sky. Spilling over the shoulders 
of declivities, it spread opulently on the 
level, lining the waysides with a long-bladed 
lusty freshness that flamed with poppies. 
It glided into exquisitely cultivated par- 
terres—it made of this whole San Gabriel 
valley, through which we motored, one vast 
ravishing garden walled by the impassioned 
violet of the Sierra Madre mountains. Plot 
after plot, we passed plumed, crested or 
encircled with flowers; lawns melting into 
lawns of a yet more limpid emerald; avenues 
bordered by palm, magnolia or the graceful 
pepper; houses buried under roses and helio- 
trope; orange groves whose stout-breasted 
and broadly branching trees enveloped in 
dusky foliage the flaming Hesperidian fruit. 
On every side appeared the paler gold of 
lemons and of grape-fruit, and here and 
there the massive tone of a clump of oaks, 
or the wistful gray of the olive showed 
against the distant adorable purple 

What did the padres of old think of this 
heavenly valley when, after passing the 
scorched desert with avenues lined only 
tormented yucca, they set foot in its smiling 
luxuriance ? Did they remember that (sarden 
of Eden that Dante places upon the summit 
of his mountain of Purgatory, and guards 
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ircle of fire instead of flaming 
But, of course, in their time they 
the elements of this loveliness. 
San Gabriel valley is to-day a 
of intelligent culture—of artistic 
\nd looking over its expanse one 1s 
to imagine that California is a 
suspended between heaven and 
the use of happy mortals that have 
to a perfect innocence and a perfect 
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irned by the famous Orange Grove 
rounded the long undulations that 
Angeles, arrived at our hotel and 
reached our rooms with heads swimming 
with the glory of sky and plain. Truly, we 
who live continually in California, hardly 
her extraordinary beauty. It 
more impressive on this occasion, 
because a short time before we had been 
traveling in Florida, which is a flat and 
faded country, full of dull, tropic foliage. 
For all the millions of all the multimillion- 
aires of the North-Atlantic coast can never 
make a Florida winter really green, nor 
make it bloom. And the hut of a poor 
laborer in one of our valleys is backed by a 
dignity of scene—is surrounded by a 
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splendor of grass and a glory of flower that 
the Floridan palaces can never boast. 

Is it not a fact tuat the grass of our state 
ismore brilliant than that of other countries ? 
Does it not seem to shine with an interior 
light of its own? The flowers—very suns of 


flowers—illuminate the tranquil spaces of 
the herbage around them. Our air is 
singularly stimulating, and our sunshine the 
most radiant in the world. This it is that 
gives to our people such youthful enthusiasm 
in work or in play—this endows them with 
endless joy. Youth, beauty and hope—that 
is the keynote of Catifornian life. Even 
our cemeteries are gay. They are a breadth 

# sunshine and of beautiful flowers—full 
of the breath of angels and the light of 
immortality. They are play-yards for little 
children, and parks for innocent mirth with 
one’s friends. Now, if the fields of the dead 
are merry, how jubilant is the rest of the 
country. Then on and onward! My friend 
¢ to the plan, we were determined 

e prime of this glorious weather— 
to see the Highway of the King. 

For sometime after leaving Los Angeles 
our route traversed a half-desert region— 
pale and purple-walled. Then it turned 
Into a world of luxuriance—the channel 
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appeared with its magical islands beyond, 
and were approaching that 
little city of Spanish charm and holy tradi- 
tion that reclines in a half-dream upon the 
brink of the sky-colored sea. But indeed, 
from a point before you reach Santa Barbara, 
all the way to Surf, the journey is not one 
of ordinary life. It is a revery with which 
the real scene mingles. Languor and ex- 
hilaration possess you by turns as you sit 
in the open air to watch the rapidly-develop- 
ing and slowly-vanishing landscape. 

The sky was blue as only Italian and 
Californian skies are blue, the sea was calm, 
and an alluring ripple of foam ran about 
the base of the mountain. Wrapped in the 
richest imaginable green, the sleek hillsides 
slanted luxuriously down to the glossy tide, 
between them the cafons opened out with 
an amorous joy. And ebbing and brimming 
and following with sinuous sweetness the 
configuration of earth, that ripple of foam 
encircled the green bosom of the hills and 
flowed deep into each canon with a delicious 
Even as the ripple flowed, so moved 
the train slowly with rhythmic swing between 
sea and sky. It was poised upon a bluff so 
steep you might imagine engine and cars 
suspended in the air. Beneath the very 
wheels the swimming azure lapped softly 
against the-mountain, and beyond its fringe 
of pearl sky and sea blended in one pale 
and luminous sapphire held in suspense 
the Santa Rosa and San Miguel islands 
which, before the steady gaze, melted away 
like the mythical isle of Avalon. To the 
advancing engine, canon after canon opened 
a heart radiant, beautiful, brimming with 
oaks, pouring down to the lips of ocean, 
luscious green expanses dotted with the 
fat, red kine. Above those adorable billows 
of oak, rose the delicate redundance of the 
chaparral. It clothed the hillsides with 
transfusions of color, clinging intimately 
to every swale and running up the faintest 
depression to disappear a mere shadow of 
green upon the brighter green near the 
lawn-like summit. 

Who that is California-bred has not felt 
the mystery of the chaparral—the wild 
breathing, lonely chaparral? It is a leaf, 
thorn and flower-cloud that veils the sides 
of our hills and suffuses their ravines with 
intangible leafage and unattainable bloom, 
with drops of dew inaccessible like stars, 
with indefinable perfume, whispering of 
chuckle of rain-fed rills. Have 
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you never, in the heat of midday, lost your 
trail in a tangle and paused to listen to the 
tremolo of a chirping sparrow, and to watch 
the tremulous movement of the leaves above 
your head ? 

Beyond Surf the road abandons the coast 
and seeks the inner country. It skirts 
uplands of flaming green, tongued with 
poppy fire, and meadows gilded with butter- 
cups, frilled with mustard or wild turnip, 
and full of a sunny forage for the teeth of 
cattle. Now and again we passed a sort of 
grassy dimple, cupped in the swell of the 
hills. It would cradle in its swales a bit of 
chaparral, and here and there upon its 
floor would be an oak and a sprinkle of 
buttercups. In the midst, white as a 
“milkmaid’”’—the little cruciferous flower 
that opens in our meadows—might be a 
low-eaved hut. Perhaps it was the home 
of some herdsman. What a place was this 
in which to enjoy at break of day the treble 
of a rill and the flute-like notes of the birds! 

But after we had passed that solitary and 
poetic valley that enfolds San Luis Obispo, 
after we had climbed the Santa Lucia range, 
then we descended into the broad Salinas 
basin. It was a world of green. In truth, 
how wonderful were these hundreds of 
miles of flowing green sprinkled with 
flowers. And going by El Paso de Robles 
and the old Mission San Miguel, we again 
remembered that we were traveling over that 
road through which California was chris- 
tianized. To a quickening imagination, 
it was as though Nature had beforetimes 
prepared this land, with azure and emerald, 
with orange, purple and gold, for the recep- 
tion of the Most High. Then came the 
priestly expeditions—then everywhere the 
Holy Sacrifice was offered, and the majesty 
of the Mass was spread abroad. 

The hours wore on. The train, delayed 
by the work of previous storms, was late. 

Yet we were always drawing nearer to that 
culmination of our journey—the great ener- 
getic heart of California. Suddenly, like an 
iridescent bubble ready to burst and disap- 
pear forever, the joys of my youth floated be- 
foremyeyes. The scenes shifted with|kaleido- 
scopic rapidity and brilliance. It gave me 
a pang like that with which I had watched 
the giant drop-curtain of flame and 
smoke project its effulgence into the cold, 
dumb waters of the bay, shutting out from 
all the world the Last Act of Old San 
Francisco. 





Again, in imagination, I saw the water 
front. It was veiled in a gray and tranquil 
mist. The gulls flew screaming about thc 
ferryboat—vessels and wharves glimmered 
a faint silver, while the buildings rose in 
silhoutte behind. Again I walked up through 
Barbary coast, with its What Cheer House 
and memories of mining days—I was at work 
at my easel—I was loitering in the studios 
of friends upon the fringe of the Latin 
quarter—I had mounted Russian hill and 
was gazing out over the splendid sapphire 
of the Golden Gate. Another view came 
before me. It was a deep cut south of 
Market street. I was climbing crooked and 
rickety stairs—up, up and up. Up steep 
embankments covered with disheveled vines 
and grasses, while the salt breezes of the 
bay played about my head. So I reached 
houses perched upon dizzy eminences. 
Old houses, and weather-beaten they were, 
with timbers that had been fetched in 
ships that sailed around the Horn. And 
I found old gardens unsuspected from the 
street where I basked beside the rows of 
hollyhocks. Then with the joy of life 
singing in my heart and almost on my lips, 
I went forth and sought the lazy sunlight 
of the Mission, where all San Francisco 
saunters with hands in pocket. 

But the scene changed—it was night. A 
deep night slashed and scarred by hiero- 
glyphs of scarlet andemerald. It was pierced 
by great crimson moons. Up and down the 
streets in double row hung the globular 
lanterns like nodding opiate poppies. For 
it was Chinese New Year, and every alley 
was as red under foot with the skins of 
firecrackers as a garden path is with rose- 
petals at the end of June. A party of San 
Francisco pleasure-seekers were exploring 
the underground labyrinths. They pushed 
their way past cells hideously squalid, 
yellow with neglect, and full of opium 
smoke and somnolent skeleton-like human 
beings. Then, by some secret channel 
beneath the street, they rose to find them- 
selves in the dressing-room of the Chinese 
theater. Around them was a brief flare o! 
crimson and emerald, of purple and gold— 
the cymbals clashed. with a loud brazen 
shudder. There, upon the stage in barbarit 
pomp, in costliest robes of jeweled and 
embroidered magnificence—sat an old- 

world emperor of China and his court. But 
over the way, upon balconies, the Chinese 
lilies, glimmering like stars, stood in dream- 
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—and the gaping dragons stared 
out through the darkness over the old 
Spanish plaza. But the scene shifted again. 
This time we were at the theater—a whole 
party of iri¢ nds. We dined at one café—we 
supped nother. There were flowers and 
music, ne and laughter. We snatched 
the flowers from the table—we made gar- 
lands for ourselves. Dreams—only dreams. 

And once more I was conscious of the 
electric glare in the car. The passengers 
were sitting with the weary silence of persons 
who are reaching their destination. Outside 
everything was black obscurity—rain pelted 
against the paes Then scattered lights 
appeared and the train began to move with 
a somber slowness. Through a tragic 
gloom, under a moonless, starless sky, we 
were entering the once-ruined city. More 
and more lights sprang into view, and the 
tragic night was lit by thousands of kindly 
stars kindled by human hands. It was 
that uprush of human will and energy em- 
bodied in steel and stone, in brick, iron 
and mortar—San Francisco, that city which 
from the first blow had worn her wounds 
with a smiling face, and had wasted no 
moment in sighs or regrets, San Francisco 


like beaut 


was expanding like a vast dynamic blossom. 
Ali this looked very like the work of genii 


inan Arabian Night's tale. Then a more 
christian recollection came over me—I 
remembered the foundation of this city. 
For nigh a hundred and forty years ago 
when Captain Portola and Fra Crespi were 
looking for the bay of Monterey and capital 
site of California—at that time vanished for 
more than a century and a half—and so 
looking had found them not, then the holy 
brother said: ‘And now that we have 
missed the bay we were in search of, it 
would give me great pleasure to name the 
bay we do discover after San Francisco, the 
patron saint of our order.” Thus spoke the 
monk, but the soldier answered impatiently: 
“If San Francisco wishes a bay named after 
him he had better lead you there to-day, 
for to-morrow we return to San Die "20 Yous 
And that very evening there lay before 
theireyes, m gnificent under the glories of the 
setting sun, a b; iy that could have contained 
the navies of the world, and the fleets both 
of ancient and of modern times. Then the y 
fell upon the’ ir knees and thanked God with 
joy. For the Seraphic Saint had led them 
to one of the mightiest harbors in the world 
—one that own city was destined to 


his 
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dominate. Thereafter the Spanish folk 
came down out of the mountains, and up 
by the sea, and they built here the mission 
church that bears the name of Saint Francis 
of Assisi. 

And thus was laid the real foundation 
of that great city of which he is the patron. 
And because it is founded on this rock, 
San Francisco shall not diminish. City of 
Saint Francis! There lies before you the way 
of victory to make you worthy of the saint 
whose name you bear. ‘Only through a stern 
renunciation of self for aims that are larger 
and nobler than self is the heroic beauty 
achieved. Only the monotonous, unceasing, 
indomitable warfare forthe ideal opens to hu- 
manity enduring joy anda sublime happiness. 

These thoughts still held me as I stood 
upon the rear deck of the ferryboat to look 
out over the bay. It was a wilderness of 
foaming, pouring waters—a universal gray- 
ness under the heavy storm-cloud, and 
surrounded by hills of a severer, a yet more 
frowning gray. Suddenly its great size and 
masterful sweep of shoreline overwhelmed 
my soul with awe. I thought I beheld in 
this bay the bearer of a slowly, but triumph- 
antly-growing power, the future reservoir 
of I know not what irresistible force. 
Behind us receded the city of San Francisco. 
In the immense but thin vapor of rain it 
looked like the fantastic city of a dream with 
its towers of newly-finished buildings rising 
nebulous out of the fangs of ruin. A little 
below the city, shining through the mist 
like a rainbow of hope, appeared the opaline 
green of a hillside. And beside our moving 
vessel lay Yerba Buena island in all the 
extravagant splendor of spring. 

We reached Berkeley in the pouring rain 
—but holiday weather was to follow. These 
were the days in which the eucalypti lifted 
clean stem and sculpturesque masses of 
foliage against the fair, blue sky and silver 
white cloud? The noble Contra Costas 
gave shoulder, bosom and flank to the 
breeze with a corporeal movement that was 
like music. Uniting their summits and 
declining toward the base with curves of 
inexpressible sweetness, they lessened toward 
the northlike the vanishing chords of a song. 

Upon such a day as this, in such an air, 
we went to enjoy the spring freshness of a 
Schumann symphony. It was in that open 
cirque of Berkeley, embraced by a green 
mountain and hidden in a forest. Around 
its rim the trees, swaying gently, mingled 
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their branches with mysterious murmurs— 
a bird tlew silently under the blue expanse. 

And there in the antique theater so lately 
created in a young world, there before the 
austere dumb chorus of pillars, in the 
abyss gray as the cycle of Time and over- 
arched by the eternal celestial abyss— 
sounded forth a voice like the cry of an 
angel. Petschnikoff played like a savage, 
and like an angel. That is to say, like a 
man. For what is man but a clod of clay 
kneaded with the fire of a star, an earthen 


vessel for containing the overflow of the 
Spirit—a heart that reverberates to the 
roaring of the lions and thunder of the 
ocean, yet sings with the angels before the 


throne of God ? 

But the symphony was over. Through air 
that sparkled like crystal and avenues of 
dazzling sunshine the crowds pressed for- 
ward or scattered before the rapidly-moving 
automobiles. The trees shook out foliage 
full of the wild melodies of birds. Thus had 
the long ribbon of steel with its panting 


Clarissa’s eyes are soft and brown; 
Sweet Nancy’s eyes are gray. 
One’s hair is coiled, a radiant crown; 
One lets her dark curls stray. 
My balanced homage, yesterday, 
To neither did incline; 


But now—will some kind Sherlock say 


Who sent this Valentine? 


A scrap of someone’s silken gown, 

With ’broidered blossoms gay, 
Above—‘The wearer’s leaving town. 
Do call at three, to-day!” 


The Deadlock 








The Deadlock 


By ALpIs DUNBAR 





L’ Envor 


I’ve surely seen a negligee— 

Chill certainty is mine! 
It was my heartless sister May 
Who sent this Valentine! 





engines and toiling trains bound together 
what appealed to the mind as a great 
symphonic poem of mountain, sea and sky, 
Its prelude had been the flower swept 
desert. Its inception was that valley guarded 
by Our Lady, Queen of the Angels and 













Saint Gabriel, Arcangel. Then it had 
unwound its length through a_ country 





abundant for man and beast—it had flowed 
with a broader melody through the Salinas 
and Santa Clara valleys. And all the way 
following that Royal Road of the Holy 
Cross through which California was con- 
quered for Christ and offered to God, it 
had attained its dramatic climax in the 
heroic gulf that bears upon its side the 
battle-scarred city. Then with a calm 
reflex over the bay it had found its ending 
in the Epidaurian theater at the base of 
the Berkeley hills. There its memories had 
dissolved in harmony and melody, and had 
passed away in the bubble notes of birds. 
And walking home through the serene light 
a great wonder seized my soul. 
























I rack my memory in dismay, 
But whirling brains decline 

To place the owner, and betray 
Who sent this Valentine ? 








Clarissa—could I risk her frown ? 
Lives northward, miles away. 
Fair Nancy’s south-side home is down 
Where train-time spells delay 
Did Nancy wear it at the play? 
Clarissa with me dine 
In this? I’ve no time odds to weigh! 
Who sent this Valentine? 
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When Diamonds Were Trump 


By CLIFFORD HOWARD 


HAT with chasing the 

rooster through the vege- 

table garden and in and 

out of the woodshed 

several times and finally 
grappling with him and wringing his neck, 
I suppose I did stir up something of a 
commotion. At any rate, the captain, who 
was pottering about in his back yard, looked 
over the fence and asked me what was the 
matter ? 

“Chasing my opal watch-charm,” I told 
him, wiping the perspiration from my 
glasses, 

“Is that what you call him?” he asked, 
looking at the dead and disheveled leghorn 
under my foot. 

“No, not exactly; but the opal I wear as 
a watch-charm happens to be in his craw.” 

“You mean he swallowed it?” 

“Yes. It dropped off my chain while I 
was pulling out a weed, and this long-legged 
scamp bolted it before I knew what had 
happened - 

“Well, 1 


your eye o1 


vant to know! Lucky you had 
him, wahn’t it?” 

“Indeed, I should say it was! I wouldn’t 
take a hundred dollars for that opal”; and 
taking out my knife I prepared to excavate 
the gem. 

“Better let me do it for you,” volunteered 


the captain. He did not wait for my acquies- 
ne, 1 ° . 

ence, but immediately clambered up on 
the fence and jumping over with a spryness 
belonging to a man of half his years he took 
the fowl from my yielding grasp and seated 


himself beside me on the bench alongside 
the woodshed. 

“T used to be right handy skinnin’ birds,” 
he declared in his slow, deliberate speech. 
“Had quite a collection of ’em at one time— 
quite a collection. Was always huntin’ round 
for specimens durin’ my early cruises. 
Cacalate I must have had a hundred or 
more—yes, a hundred and fifty, easy. 
There was -some mighty rare specimens 
among ’em, if I do say it—some mighty rare 
specimens. ’Twahn’t long, though, before 
I got out of the notion of ’em, and so I give 
the best part of ’em to the Smithsonian 
Institute. I don’t know now whatever 
become of the balance of ’em. They was 
stowed away in the attic in the old home 
up in Nantucket, and like as not, Mrs. J. 
used ’em for kindlin’—like as not, or let the 
children play with ’em.” 

During these ruminations the captain 
calmly opened the neck of the luckless 
chicken and recovered the opal from among 
a collection of bugs and pebbles. 

“Pretty fine lookin’ stone,” he com- 
mented, as he handed it over to me and 
pitched the rooster under the bench—“‘pretty 
fine lookin’ stone. A_ dollar-and-a-half 
rooster wahn’t the right sort of settin’ for a 
jewel like that—wahn’t jest the right sort of 
settin’. Feedin’ jewelry to chickens is worse 
than dishin’ up missionaries to cannibals, and 
it minds me of the time I come all-fired nigh 
bein’ et up by savages—all-fired nigh.” 

The captain dragged a pipe from his 
pocket and carefully struck a match on the 
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under side of the bench. Then, after two 
or three meditative puffs, during which we 
both of us perched our feet on the sawbuck, 
he slowly delivered himself of his reminis- 
cence: 

We had putin at Sydney, Australia, to take 
on a load of stores. ’Twas our first port 
after leavin’ the Society Islands, some five 
months previous. We was runnin’ in bad 
luck that cruise—all-fired bad luck. Hadn’t 
so much as sighted a whale—much less got 
any oil. The men was feelin’ uncommon 
blue by that time (and ’twahn’t surprisin’), 
and we hadn’t been at Sydney but five days 
before half the crew deserted. 

The captain had right smart o’ trouble 
findin’ men to ship with us—right smart o’ 
trouble. Seems as though the men down 
there wahn’thankerin’ after whalin’ trips, and 
we had to lay at Sydney for about a month 
before we got a half-way decent sort of crew. 
We wahn’t over particular as to who we 
shipped, so long as they was husky fellows, 
and wahn’t afraid to work. ’Twahn’t for 
the captain to be askin’ questions as to who 
they was or where they come from. ’Twahn’t 
any business of his. 

Well, the day we was makin’ ready to sail 
there was a little Dutchman come aboard— 
a little, sawed-off Dutchman, with bow-legs. 
He appeared right smart anxious to get 
under way in a hurry—right smart anxious. 
Said he wanted to go to Boston. The captain 
told him he wahn’t runnin’ a passenger boat. 
Told him he didn’t cacalate to get back to 
Boston inside o’ two years or more. The 
Dutchman said ’twahn’t nothin’ to him now 
long it took—’twahn’t nothin’ to him_ so 
long as he got there sometime. The 
captain was minded first to put him off— 
didn’t want to bother with him, but when 
he handed over a hundred dollars in gold 
and a solitaire diamond ring, the captain, 
he cacalated ’twould be all right. If a fool 
Dutchman was willin’ to ship aboard a 
whaler and pay for it, ’twahn’t for him to 
object—twahn’t for him. 

For some reason or other the little Dutch- 
man took a shine to me, thouc’ I wahn’t 
but a greeny then—wahn’t moren’n seven- 
teen—that bein’ my first cruise. All the 
same, he made up to me the first day out 
from Sydney and stuck to me like a brother. 
I don’t recollect now what he said his name 
was. The men called him “Dutch,” and 
that’s the only name he went by—‘‘Dutch.” 
He didn’t have much to say to anybody. 
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Just set around quiet-like durin’ the « 
smoked a pipe. I see he had somet 
his mind that was a-worryin’ of him 
thin’ that was a-worryin’ of him. 
*twahn’t any business of mine and 
him alone—never thought to ask him any 
questions—’twahn’t ever my _ nature to 
meddle in what don’t concern me. 

But one day, long about dusk, he come 
and set down with me in the fo’castle. 
Didn’t say a word at first—didn’t say a 
word. Just set there and watched m« (The 
mate had set me to splicin’ a halyard.) 
Then he takes his pipe out of his mouth, and 
he says, ““Chonesy,”’ he says, ‘“‘can you keep 
a secret already ?”? (The men all called me 
“Jonesy’’—all but the captain and the mate, 
they called me “Jones,” good and short.) 
Well, Dutch, he takes his pipe out of his 
mouth and he says, “‘Chonesy, can you keep 
a secret already ?” 

I told him I cacalated I could. Never 
was given to talkin’ over much—wahn’t that 
sort of a boy. Well, he sort 0’ figeted around 
for a spell—sort o’ figeted around, and I 
kep’ on a-workin—never said word. 
Dutch’s secrets wahn’t nothin’ to me. 

Then, of a sudden, he opens his shirt and 
shows me a shammy-skin bag hitched with 
a leather strap round his neck. He says, 
“Vou see dot?” I says, “I cacalate I do.” 
“Vell,” he says, “you know vot’s in dis bag?” 
I says, “I cacalate it’s money, like as not.” 
’Twahn’t nothin’ to me, though, what it 
might be. He gives a little chuckle, like, and 
takes the bag off and opens it and tells me 
tu look in. ‘‘Look in once,” he says. So 
just to satisfy him, I takes a peep into the 
bag, and, bless my soul, if ’twahn’t chuck 
full of precious stones! Never expect to see 
such @ bunch o’ jewelry again. Must have 
been a half-pint of ’em—diamonds and 
rubies and sapphires and what not, and 
some of the biggest pearls ever I see. 

Dutch winks his eye at me, and he says: 
“Vot you tink of dot?” he says. 

I says, “It looks to me like a right smart 
lot of gems,” I says. 

“Dere is a hundred tousand dol! 
bag,” he says, ‘“‘a hundred tousand dollar— 
and I come by ’em honest,” he say 

With that he puts the bag ba: 
neck and fastens up his shirt, and 
to me, speakin’ confidential-like, “Not 4 
vord,” he says, “not a vord to nobody: 
You iss der only man I shows dem to, and 
I come by dem honest.” 
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I never did know why he showed ’em to 
hadn’t any call to do it, and I sort 
| he hadn’t. Made me feel a bit 

\nd every time we was alone to- 
e’d hold up his finger—so—and 
to me, “Not a vord, Chonesy, not 

It sort of worked on my nerves. I 
told him once he’d got to quit it, but ’twahn’t 
any U ’twahn’t any bit o’ use. I calca- 
late those gems was a-worryin’ of him for 
ison or another, and like as not, it 
1 feelsome better to talk to me about 
‘em. thought, mebbe, some day he’d tell 
me how he come by ’em, but all he ever says 
was, “Not a vord, Chonesy, not a vord!” 

Well, about four weeks out from Sydney 
we got hecalmed one day a few miles off a 
small group of islands to the south of New 
lreland. The wind died out at sunup, and 
we was in for nothin’ short of a 
twenty-iour-hour calm. So I proposes to 
the captain that a couple of the men and 
myself take a boat and go ashore, to try our 
luck at a bag of game. Fresh meat of any 
kind a luxury aboard a whaler, and 
‘twahn’t often we got a chance like this— 
‘twahn’t often. The captain says he calca- 
lated ’twould be all right, provided I brought 
him back a brace of birds. I had somethin’ 
of a reputation as a shot, and I was the only 
man aboard, savin’ the captain and the 
mate, who had a gun of any sort. "T'wahn’t 
much of a gun—as guns go nowadays—just 
a common, muzzle-loadin’ affair. But it 
could hold an all-fired heavy charge, and 
would carry anything from bird shot to a 
one-ounce bullet. 

When Dutch heard where I was bound 
for nothin’ would do but he must come 
along. He allowed he wahn’t much good as 
an oar, but calcalated he could manage the 
helm. I wahn’t overanxious to have him 
in the crew—wahn’t overanxious—but he 
took it so to heart I couldn’t rightly refuse 
him, so he come along as cockswain, with 
two other men and myself, and ’twahn’t 
but an hour or so before we pulled up on as 
fine a beach as ever I see. As for game, we 
found it waitin’ for us—just settin’ round 
waitin’ for us—pigeons and marsh-hens and 
all the turtles you could count. I set out, 
though, first thing, for a flock of wild goats 
up on the cliffs. But they was too wary 
forme. The first shot stampeded ’em, and 
I only wasted my ammunition shootin’ at 
‘em. But when it come to birds I had right 
smart luck, ’specially with the pigeons. 
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’T was only a matter of loadin’ and firin’ to 
get all I wanted of ’em, and more, too. 

We set Dutch to capturin’ turtles and 
stowin’ ’em away in the stern locker of the 
boat. He wahn’t much account stalkin’ 
goats or retrievin’ birds. His legs was too 
short, and too far apart. Catchin’ turtles 
was more in his line—though, even so, I 
calcalate he had right smart o’ trouble with 
’em. Every once in so often he’d let out a 
holler. Must have bit him, like as not. 
“You do dot again,” he hollers, “and I 
break your neck already!” And then we’d 
hear him scragglin’ and bumpin’ over the 
boat seats and slammin’ down the locker 
lid. ’Twas a smart bit of commotion, con- 
siderin’ the job—an all-fired lot of com- 
motion. 

But all of a sudden he lets out a halloo 
different from anything he’s been doin’ 
before. We was just comin’ down to the 
shore, the two men and myself, each with a 
bunch of birds, and we see him a-beckonin’ 
to us and hoppin’ up and down like a 
supple-jack. I thinks to myself he’s got a 
fit of some sort, but when he points over 
across the inlet I see what ails him. ’Twahn’t 
any wonder he was scared—’twahn’t any 
wonder. We was scared ourselves. Comin’ 
down the hill, not more’n two hundred 
yards from the water, was a band of the 
meanest-lookin’ savages ever I see—big, 
brown rascals, some twelve or fifteen of ’em, 
armed with spears, and not a shirt among 
’em—not a stitch. We knew they was 
cannibals the minute we set our eyes on ’em. 
We’d had somethin’ of a skirmish with a 
crowd of ’em at Bougainville, some three or 
four months previous, and we’d learned 
then ’twahn’t healthy to stop and bid ’em 
the time—’twahn’t healthy. 

So I says, “Come on boys!” and we lit 
out for the boat at a pants-splittin’ gait. 
Dutch was the first man in, and he come 
near castin’ off and leavin’ us behind—he 
went in so hard. When the savages see us 
sprintin’ down the beach they give a yell, 
fit to make it rain, and poor Dutch he 
slumps down in the boat, ail crumpled up 
like, and begins to bellow. He wahn’t used 
to that sort of language—wahn’t accustomed 
to savages. 

By the time they got down to the shore 
on their side of the cove we was off and 
pullin’ a swift, steady stroke. Dutch was at 
the helm, white as a sheet. ‘Pull like you 
vas crazy,” he kep’ a-hollerin’ at us; “Pull 
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like you vas crazy!” And I calcalate we 
did pull like we was crazy. But, bless my 
stars, we hadn’t gone but a couple o’ 
hundrca yards when we see first one canoe 
and then another puttin’ out from behind 
a clump of bushes. I knew right then 
*twahn’t a mite of use for us to try and get 
away from ’em—’twahn’t a mite of use. 
The way them savages could paddle, there 
wahn’t any manner of show for us under a 
good half-mile start. 

When Dutch sees ’em a-comin’ he gives a 
jump that yanks the rudder hard a-starboard 
and comes nigh capsizin’ us, and begins to 
yell for mercy. I says to him, “Right your 
helm, Dutch, and quit your noise, other- 
wise,” I says, “we'll pitch you overboard.” 
And the other two men give him some of 
the same sort o’ talk. We was feelin’ oneasy 
enough as ’twas, without havin’ that bow- 
legged Dutchman gratin’ on our nerves. 
And then we got down to work and pulled 
like the old Jehos’aphat. Never rowed so 
vhard before nor since. Twas the biggest 
fifteen minutes’ work ever I did in my life. 
We knew ’twouldn’t be any use; but, bless 
my soul, we had to do somethin’. 

With all our pullin’—and I tell you we 
was goin’ some—the two canoes kep’ a- 
gainin’ on us right along, till they wahn’t 
more’n two hundred feet astern. And then 
of a sudden Dutch breaks loose again and 
he yells at me to shoot ’em. “Potztousand!”’ 
he says, “vy don’d you shood ’em? For vy 
don’d you shood ’em!”’ 

“Because,” I says, “I ain’t got anything 
to shoot ’em with.” And that was the 
solemn truth. I had a few rounds of powder 
left, but nary a shot nor abullet. I’d used up 
every last one of ’em—every last one of ’em. 

“Mein Gott!” he says, “vot iss it we will 
do already?” 

“Cacalate we'll be 
‘cacalate we'll be et up.’ 
We see now ’twahn’t no use stickin’ to the 
oars any longer, and we was just about to 
unship ’em and get ready to make a fight 
for our lives with the harpoon and the whale 
lance and a couple o’ boat-hooks, when I 
catches a glimpse of the shammy bag under 
Dutch’s shirt. That one glimpse was 
enough for me. I dropped my oars and 
grabbed the gun. Leg 
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I says— 
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“Keep a-pullin’, boys! 
I says to the men, “keep a-pullin’! We’re 
not done for yet—not by a long shot!” and 
then I hollers to Dutch to fling me his bag 


of gems. 
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Dutch didn’t rightly comprehend at first 
what I was after—didn’t rightly compre- 
hend. He grabs the bag with both his hands, 
like he was goin’ to have a fit. “Not a vord, 
Chonesy!” he says, ‘‘Not a vord! Dey is 
mine—I come by dem honest!’ But when 
I ram a charge of powder into the gun he 
sees what I want’em for. “‘Neffer!”’ he says. 
“First I die already! Shood ’em in a gun? 
You vas a fool—you vas blumb crazy!” 

I was makin’ ready to crawl aft and take 
’em away from him, when the savages— 
seein’ that we was slackin’ up, and caca- 
latin’ they had got us—let off another one 
of their rip-snortin’ yells. That settled 
Dutch. He jerked the bag off his neck and 
give it to me in a hurry. And then he slumps 
down onto the bottom of the boat, limp 
and trembly as a jellyfish. “Kill ’em, 
Chonesy,”’ he says, bawlin’ like a calf, ‘kill 
dem deadt; but, ach, for Himmel’s sake, be 
sparin’ mit der diamonds—be sparin’ mit 
der diamonds!” 

I couldn’t help feelin’ a bit sorry for 
Dutch. ’Twas sort of expensive ammunition 
and no mistake, but ’twahn’t for us to be 
figurin’ on expenses. ”*Twahn’t the time, 
either, to pick and choose ’twixt one kind 
o’ shot and another. I took the first three 
or four stones I got my fingers on, without 
stoppin’ to see what kind they was, savin’ 
that there was a couple of big diamonds 
among ’em, and a pearl and a ruby, like as 
not, and I rammed the whole lot in good 
and tight. 

The foremost canoe wahn’t but seventy- 
five feet from us by that—wahn’t but 
seventy-five feet astern. My two companions 
was still a-pullin’, and I steadied myself in 
the clumsy cleet and took aim for the 
biggest fellow in the nigh canoe. 

I don’t know where I struck him. I 
cacalate it must have been somewheres in 
the ribs. Anyhow, he threw up his paddle 
and tumbled back on the fellow behind him, 
a-bellowin’ like a bull-whale. It flabber 
gasted the whole crew for a couple 0’ min- 
utes—flabbergasted the whole heathen crew, 
and give us time to gain a few yards on ‘em. 

When I fired, Dutch give a groan. “Did 
you kill dem, Chonesy?” he says, “did you 
kill dem ?” 

“T cacalate I landed one of ’em,”’ I says. 

“Only one of dem!” he says. “Ach, 
donnerwetter! and vich stone did you 
shooded already? Maybe it iss von of dem 
two-carat diamonds! Fife hundred tollar 














gone to der tevil already! It iss for all too 
much!” 
‘T\vahn’t worth while wastin’ words with 


Dut His ammunition was worth con- 
siderable more than his talk. ’Twahn’t no 
affair of mine what his diamonds was worth 
to him. I knew what they was worth to me 
as life preservers, and I went right ahead 


and loaded up again. We wahn’t out of the 
woods yet by any manner 0° means. 


[his time I got a hold of a bunchof rubies 
—some five or six of ’em—and I hadn’t 
more than rammed in the last wad when the 
savages was after us again hotter’n ever. 
’Tother canoe was in the lead this time, and 
standin’ in the bow was a strappin’ big 
rascal, with a bracelet of teeth on each wrist, 
and a belt of the same sort around his 
middle. I cacalated he was the boss of the 
picnic—cacalated he was the king pin—and 
before he knew what was comin’ I give him 


a two-thousand-dollar puncture in the 
stomach. 

I was warmin’ up to the sport by now— 
warmin’ up considerable. Before those 
brown rascals got over bein’ surprised at 
seein’ their chief topple overboard set with 
rubies, I blew the top off another one’s head 
with a handful 0’ sapphires. I wahn’t sparin’ 
with ammunition. And I laid another fellow 
out with a charze o’ diamonds in the neck, 
and give another one a dose of rubies and 
emeralds in the small of the back. 

Altogether I must have loaded up some 
five or six of ’em with precious stones. Out- 
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If I had a rose-plate and a Ming yellow jar; 
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side the chief and the fellow that got the 
sapphires, I don’t know as I killed ’em all. 
Like as not some of ’em lived to pick the 
jewels out of their worthless hides—like as 
not they did. I missed two shots out of the 
lot, but ’twahn’t of any consequence, savin’ 
the expense. I had the savages on the run 
at the end of the fifth round—had ’em on 
the gallop—and they never stopped till they 
put in at the island and took to the woods. 

Dutch was never the same to me after 
that—never quite the same. He whined and 
sniffled like a baby all the way back to the 
ship. “You know vot you haf did!” he 
says, “you know vot you haf did! You 
haf shooded avay more as eighteen tousand 
tollar! Ach, mein lieber Fritz,” he says, 
“eighteen tousand tollar shooded avay in a 
gun already. You vas a fool, Chonesy, to 
go to such a place hunting. For vy did you 
do it? Ach, I am ruined,” he says, ‘I am 
ruined.” 

Dutch was a queer sort of codger. 
Wahn’t all there, like as not—wahn’t all 
there. I don’t recollect now whatever be- 
come of Dutch. Hadn’t thought of him for 
thirty years or more, till you got talkin’ 
about this here rooster of yours and that 
just natchally brought him back to mind 
and how I fed his jewelry to the cannibals. 
I cacalate ’twas a bit hard on him—eighteen 
thousand dollars’ worth of gems shot away 
inside of ten minutes. But, after all, ’twahn’t 
a bad investment—’twahn’t a bad invest- 
ment. 


A room full of books and a gold lacquer box; 


If I had a good cook, a big touring-car, 


A place out of town, a blue sea and some rocks; 


If just trifles like these were mine for a minute, 


I would love this old world and want to stay in it! 


















































































































































































































Marse George an’ De Hatchet 


The True Story of the Cherry Tree 


By Martua S. GIELOW 


ELL, cum ’long chillen 

ef you wants ole Mammy 

to tell you a sho’ nuff 

tale *bout er good little 

boy whut cum mighty 
nigh gittin’ wo’ out fer tellin’ de trufe 
‘bout eatin’ up de cherries an’ cuttin’ 
down de tree wid his buffday hatchet. 
Dat’s right, set down on de flo’ right close 
to me, an’ keep right still, an’ I gwine 
tell you how it happen. You see, 
my Mammy’s gret-gret-gran’-mammy was 
de nuss fer Miss Ma’y Washin’ton in 
Wes’mo’lan county, Ferginia, an’ she tell 
Mammy’s gret-gran’-mammy, an’ she tell 
her gran’-mammy, an’ she tell my Mammy 
and my Mammy tells me, an’ dat how I 
know it. She say dat uv all de chillen, 
Marse George wuz de fav’rit uv all Miss 
Ma’y’s chillen whut she nuss an’ riz, an’ sich 
er chile you ain’t neber seed befo’ ner since. 
Why chillen, he was dat perlite an’ spec’ful 
to ole folks, she say she was feered in her 
soul dey neber would raise him. An’ fer 
tellin’ de ¢rufe, nobody ain’t neber seed his 
ekel. But de beateness time wuz when 
he git dat little hatchet on his buffday. 
You see, chillen, Marse George wuz not 
only perlite an’ ’spec’ful to ole folks, he 
wuz des as he’pful as he coul’ be. He usen 
to cut kin’lin’ wood fer Sis Mandy de cook, 
an’ he’p pick up chips, an’ hole de calf fum 
gitten’ all de milk, an’ do all sorts uv 
he’pful things. So when his buffiday cam 
‘roun’ Sis Mandy she made him er fine 
butiday cake wid five little ducks 
settin’ on de top uv de cake wid five little 
holes in dey backs to hole de five little 
taller candles, an’ when his Mammy see 
it, she ‘lowed she gwine git er ’sprize fer 
de baby too. So she tuck two-bits whut 
she had tied up in er ole rag, an’ went to 
at de crossroads, an’ de fus thing 
she seed wuz er little hatchet wid er red 
handle to it. 
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‘““Dat’s de ve’y thing” she say to herse’f— 
“de ve’y thing fer dat chile to cut de kin’lin’ 
wid fer Sis Mandy. I bin feered to deff 
he gwine cut his little foot wid dat big ole 
ax some uv dese days.” 

So she got de hatchet, chillen, an’ slipt 
it in de playthings Miss Ma’y done git 
fer de buffday. She say how she des 
know’d Marse George would be juberlous 
when he dat little ax. An’ sho 
nuff, chillen, he wuz dat proud he des 
dance all roun’ an’ roun’ an’ call hisse’f 
er injun, an’ he made de warwhoop an’ 
bran’ished de hatchet up an’ down saying 
he gwine sculp ev’ybody. He run all de 
yuther chillen roun’ de yard yelping an’ 
er hollerin’ whoopee, whoopee, yar, yar, 
sumpin lak dat. Well, bimeby, his Mammy 
called de chillen to cum git ready fer de 
buffday party, an’ she tuck Marse George 
an, wash him nice an’ clean, an’ put ’im 
on er nice fresh brown linen apron, an’ 
she bresh his hair up fine an’ putty wid er 
luv’ly rooster comb right on de top uv 
his little haid. He look dat sweet she mos’ 
eat ’im up. Des den she hyard de baby’s 
par, des er stormin’ an’ er ragin’ bout 
sumbody er cuttin’ uv his bes’ cherry tree. 
He say hé€ gwine whup an’ cut to pieces 
whoever it wuz. Somehow she say she 
felt in her bones dat dat hatchet wuz mixed 
up in de cuttin’. So she slipt outen de 
doo’ right quick an’ run to de garden an’ 
tuck er look at de tree, an’ sho nufi, she 
seed dey wuz hatchet cuts. Er big lump 
riz up in her thote, fer she know’d de ole 
Marster well, an’ she done 
bunch uv hick’ries he done sont fer. She 
went straight to de ole Mistis an’ say: 

“Miss Ma’y, is you gwine ‘low ole 
Marsier to whup Marse George on his 
buffday ?” 

“Whup him fer whut?” she ax. 

“Fer cuttin’ de cherry tree wid his little 
bufiday hatchet” she say. 
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Vho says dat George cut de cherry 
she ax ergin. 
n his Mammy seed whar she mout 
iistaken ’bout de baby boy cuttin’ ac 
aze he mout er loaned his little hatchet 
yme uv de yuther chillen, whiles dey 
playin’ injun in de yard. So she 
ed him to ’er right quick an’ whispered 

m right easy: 

Honey, chile, who bin usin’ yo’ little 
lay hatchet on de big cherry tree in 
varden? I know hit want Mammy’s 
kaze whoever done it is gwine git er 
ble whuppin.” 
1c ‘lowed to give ’im er chance to lay 

some uv dem good fer nuthin’ black 

‘en fum de quarters. But, chillen, dat 

wuz dun riz right—he looked mighty 

woried but he wa’n’t no ev’y-day good 

\uffin’, story-tellin’ boy whut de devil 

oW git, dat chile he stood his groun’, 

illen, an’ If? his little haid up wid de 
rooster comb on it, an’ say: 

“Mammy, I was des ¢ryin’ my little 

hatchet, an’ I mus’ tell father de trufe.” 


Des den his par cum stormin’ in wid de 
hunch uv hick’ries. 
“George,” he say, “duz you know who 


big 


cut my bes’ cherry tree? I’m to 
punish whoever it wuz.’ 

His Mamm, tried to git in front uv ’im 
an’ splain dat it wuz de fault uv de hatchet, 
when Marse George—(Gawd bless dem 
sorter chillen!) he looked his par straight 
in de eye wid des er side glance at dem 
hick’ries an’ he say: 

“Father, I cut dat tree 
hatchet.” 

His par looked tuck back fer er minit 
wid ‘sprize, an’ den he say: 

“My son, you is er brave boy fer tellin’ 
trufe, knowin’ whut punishment you 

‘bout to git, but I gwine scuze you 
time fer owin’ up to it.” 


yr i ’ 
goin 


wid my little 


de 
WUZ 
dis 
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Well, chillen, whut you sposen dat boy 

say ? Helooked at his par hedid, mos’ sprized- 

like, an’ he say wid er kinder hurt way: 

“Father, did you think I would tell you 
a lie? Didn’t you know I wouldn’t tell no 
lie fer nothin’? Fer nothin’ in de worl’ ?” . 

“No, cose not, no, cose not, my boy,” 
his par say, breshing his eyes, “‘but it’s 
sometimes brave to tell de trufe an’ to git 
out uv bein’ punished, but my boy knows 
dat de sting uv a hick’ry is preferable to 
the sco’n of being a liar.” 

An’ chillen, he hug an’ kiss dat chile, 
an’ sont an’ got ’im er big jack-knife, an’ 
giv’ ’im er whole dollar fer de buffday. 

Miss Ma’y she say to his Mammy, while 
dey fixed de party table, dat she knowed 
her baby boy would tell de trufe, even ef 
he got de whuppin’, an’ his Mammy 
‘low’d she knowed it too, fer she done riz 
dat boy an’ knowed he wa’n’t gwine tell 
no lie fer nobody fer nothin’. 

But de reason ole Marster cut up so an’ 
made sech a fuss about dat cherry tree 
was bekase de seed cum fum Calafory—an’ 
Calafory cherries grows as big as peaches, 
an’ dey tell me dat Calafory peaches 
grows as big as apples and de apples out 
dar grows big punkins, an’ de 
punkin grows as big as cariages. Don’t 
you all remember *bout de tale of Cin- 
dareller’s God-Ma, taking her to a ball in 
a cariaye made outen er punkin? Well 
chillen hit was er Calafory punkin, kaze 
dey don’t grow big enough no whar else 
to make car’iages outen, cepen in Calafory. 
Lawd’, how Ul do wish Marse George 
hadn’t cut down dat tree. I des would 
like to see one uv dem Calafory cherries. 

Now run ’long. chillen, ole mammy 
ain’t got no mo’ time to be tellin’ you 
sho’ nuff tales ’bout nothin’. But des 
you” member dis—don’t you tell no lie 
fer nobody fer nothin’. 


as as 






































What Is Sunshine ? 


DRAWING BY 


A little gold amidst the gray— 
That’s sunshine; 

A little brightness on the way— 
That’s sunshine; 

A little spreading of the blue, 

A little widening of the view, 

A little heaven breaking through— 
That’s sunshine. 

A little looking for the light— 
That’s sunshine; 

A little patience through the night— 
That’s sunshine; 
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GORDON COUTTS 


A little bowing of the will, 

A little resting on the hill, 

A little standing very still— 
That’s sunshine. 

A little smiling through the tears 
That’s sunshine; 

A little faith behind the fears 
That’s sunshine; 

A little folding of the hands, 

A little yielding of demand, 

A little grace to understand— 
That’s sunshine. 




















Here are Noted Various Significant Facts Relating to 
the Progress and»General Advancement of all the West 
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A Land of Milk and Honey 


How Sutter County, California, with Its Thriving Dairies and Busy Hives, Realizes 


the Description of the Promised Land 


By G. YOELL PARKHURST 


seeking world-wide for a veritable 


‘a land of milk and honey,” it would 
discover a more perfect one than 


Situated in the very heart of the 
d Feather river valleys, the land 
the good things of the earth and 
things that thrive upon it. From 


feed-stuffs of the northern states to 


ipes of the southern climes, it runs 
rarianism, eliminating no product of 
one that brings health, wealth and 
e soul and body of man and beast. 


lies in the 


northern Cali- 
one hundred 


iles north- 
Cisco, W ith 
Yuba City 
ride from 
in alluvial 
long and 
, touching 
va, Placer 
nties—the 
its base 
sear 
er-flowing 


eamsto in- 


the 


produc es 
Id those 
the state. 


the 


In the famous Reclamation District No. 70, near 
Meridian, which not twenty years ago was an un- 
cultivated waste of tule land, but which to-day, by 
the aid of levees and drainage, is a fertile plain, 
reeking with plenty 
bonanza, grows to a height of over five feet, and 
allows from five to eight cuttings that produce a 
crop of ten tons to the acre a year. This return may 
be duplicated in any of the districts of Sutter situated 
on or near the banks of the Sacramento, Feather or 

and 
varieties of 


alfalfa, the modern farmer’s 


Sear rivers is this so of alfalfa, 


but of all 


not only 
grain and corn, and this 
entirely without irrigation. 
In the part of 
the county, near Live Oak, 
fruit-growing attained 
the highest state of perfection. 
All sorts of choice peaches, 


northern 


has 


cherries, pears, plums, grapes 
and almonds grow and pro- 
duce in abundance. ‘The 
Riviera orchard—the pioneer 
of the district and the origi- 
nal the Phillips 
cling peach—has for the last 
five years netted an annual 
income of one hundred and 
twenty-five dollars from 
peaches, one hundred and 
twenty from prunes and pears 
and hundred 


home of 


one dollars 


> bee sucks 
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A Land of Milk and Honey See 


dairy language, thirty-ty 

pounds of milk. hey also 
have an apiary fron: which th 

honey—the harvest of the bees 
gathered in the tule lands 

brings as high as ten dollars a 

case. At the dai of John 

Burns, at Vernon, the cows 

average two pounds of cheese 
a day for each cow. There are 

several flourishing creameries 
(corporation and _ private) ir 

both of these districts. These 

two sections also produce a 

great many eggs, and in the 

season the = storcheepers at a 

Nicolaus have shipped as manj ries 

as forty cases a day down the 

river to Sacramento. The 

Stewart tract above Vernon is 

a splendid example of what 

may be done with diversified 

farming. Twenty vears ag 

Contentment on a Sutter County farm Mrs. Annie Stewart, who owned 

a large ranch on the west bank 

from almonds. In this vicinity, three thousand — of the Feather river, cut it up into smaller farms and 
acres of fertile land, capable of producing in great disposed of it to thirty families, who have long sinc 
variety, and known as Sunset colony, have been _ paid for their land as well as their living and have 


: ee from 
ie district 


subdivided into tracts of ten and twenty acres for also accumulated larger holdings it 
the purpose of intensified farming. Over one Citrus fruits do well in all parts of the count) 


: north 
Caite 
hundred and fiftv settlers have sr 
immigrated here withinthe last few 
years, all of whom are content 
with the living, and the bank ac- 
counts for which their land is 
responsible. The Buttes—a moun- 
tain chain in miniature —rising 
abruptly out of a fertile plain, have 
table lands grown with nutritive 
grass that furnishes pasturage for 
thousands of sheep and cattle in 
the winter and spring when the 
lowlands are under cultivation. 
At Nicolaus and Vernon, on the A procession of money-making walnut trees 
banks of the Feather river, the 
latter being at the junction of the Sacramento and Vhe principa! towns of Sutter are Yuba Cit 
Feather rivers, dairy-ranching has attained a flour with a population of eighteen hundred, and wit runs s 
ishing condition. Near Nicolaus, MacNamara many fine public and business buildings, a g00 Grove 
Srothers have a dairv and feed ranch whose cows sewer and water system and electri lights; Li Oak 
average four gallons of milk a day apiece or, in| Oak, the shipping point for the northern Sutter fornia 
fruit district, with a bank, newspaper, and a and fy 
modern conveniences; Meridian, a quaint town 0! with 
the Sacramento river, smelling of lavender and nei of Sac 
mown hay; Nicolaus, a historic center, named aft 
Nicolaus Algier, General Sutter’s aide; and Verno 
which can boast of a picturesque Hawaiian villag 
whose inhabitants have drawn from 
atmosphere a capacity for labor. O 
attractive towns are Sankey, Pk 
Tudor and Chandler. ' 
The school facilities of the county of the bes laus ay 
In every district there are many well-}uilt, rest from 
looking buildings. equipped with al the moaer truthfu 
educational appliances, and presided over In Sutt 


City, California 





noder 


er 


Sutter County’s Cows and Bees 


ficient tea rs. At Sutter 
, one e residence sec- 
tions of the county, there is a 
handsome school, and for 
those at a distance there is the 
high school at Marysville. 
terites have access also to the 
library and the theater 
which is just 
across the i‘cather river from 
Yuba City, i Yuba county. 
There ishardly a town in the 
ounty that is not on the line 
of either a railroad or a steamer 
service, and those that are not, 
are in daily connection with all 
surrounding towns, and 
the railroad stations and 
steamer docks by stage line. 
The Southern Pacific Company 
two locals each way every 
in addition to a motor ser- 
vi ich connects with the 
eastern trains by way of Sacra- 
nento and which stops at 
Chandler, Marcuse, Tudor, Oswald, Yuba City and 
LiveOak. At Marysville, five minutes by electric car 
from Yuba City, connection may be had with the 
northern express lines which stop also at Live Oak in 
Sutter county. The Northern Electric Railroad Co. 


Evening on Placid River 
which operates between Sacramento and Chico, 
Tuns seven trains a day each way, stopping at Pleasant 
Grove, Sankey, Alamos, Nicolaus, Encinal, Live 
Oak, and other towns along the road. The Cali- 
lornia Transportation Co’s steamers, sailing daily to 
and from San Francisco and Sacramento, connect 
with the Northern Electric line both in and out 
ot Sacramento, reaching all of the towns of Sutter 
on the line. There are several steamers that ply 
‘aly up and down the Sacramento and Feather 
» Stopping at Meridian, where there is a public 
‘try Crossing to Colusa, and at Nicolaus, Vernon and 
\ iba City. The Western Pacific runs parallel with 
the Northern Electric through the southern part of 
Me county with stations at Pleasant Grove, Nico- 
‘aus and Sankey. There is also a projected road 
rom Yuba City to Meridian, so that one may 
truthfully say that there is not one nook or corner 


In Sut 


utter county which is not easy of access by both 


are 


The stuff that milk is made of 


freight and passenger service. As has been stated 
before, it is an impossible thing to award the paun 
to any one spot in Sutter county, for the whole land 
runs riot with bloom and beauty. All along the 
roads are gigantic shade trees, festooned with wi'd 
grape, while foxglovesand larkspur 
peep out from the rustic and rail 
fences. Fish of all kinds may be 
caught in the streams, and on 
season wild duck and all sorts of 
game may be shot in abundance. 
Life sings joyfully from the throats 
of the meadowlarks along the 
fences and from the orioles sway- 
ing in their nests in the sycamore 
trees, and the little billy-ow] hocts 
a note of welcome to the traveler 
in the night. Each district has ‘ts 
boating-house with its launches, 
row boats and yachts, and at 
Yuba City there are over two hundred private 
boats and launches at the Feather river landing. As 
for driving and horseback riding, the roads are cool 
and shady—a veritable lovers’ paradise with shadowy 
nooks amongst groves and along river banks. 


AiKe/ 


There are large fruit canneries in Sutter County 











In the Klamath Country 


HE name of the ancient owners, the 

Klamath Indians, attaches to, and is 
retained in Klamath pass, Klamath hot 
springs and Klamathon, in California, 
Klamath river, Klamath Falls, and 
Klamath county, in Oregon, and here at 
Klamath Falls, the picturesque city on 
beautiful Lake Ewauna, the railway for the 
present terminates. Whether the traveler 
takes this journey in winter, fall or summer, 
or in the early spring, Nature spreads 
before his gaze a scene of sylvan beauty. 
Once in Siskiyou county (so called by the 
northern French trappers, who passed over 
the Sis-Kiyou, or ‘Six Boulders” in the 
Klamath river, near Klamathon), the great 
pine and fir woods, majestic Shasta, the ten 
thousand mountain rills, the crimson green 
and gold of the woods, in autumn tints, all 
delight the traveler. At Dorris, an incor- 
porated town at the northern end of Butte 
valley, the energy of the townspeople, in 
one year, has transformed a waste of sage 
little 
town of seven hundred or more inhabit 


brush into a prosperous business 


ants. Good hotels and restaurants offer 


the weary traveler refreshment, repose and 


rest from his journey, and first-rate busi- 


ness houses sharpen the commercial in- 
stinct of the man “who has the goods to 
sell.” The builder and the lumberman 
sees the site of a box factory soon to be 
established, where the grand old pines will 
furnish boxand building lumber, and make 
Dorris the center of a hive of industry. 
From Dorris, after a night’s repose, the 
traveler for a time forgets the rails and, 
adopting a new and more exhilarating 
means of locomotion, goes on to Klamath 
hot springs. Through woods of pine and 
fir, cedar and oak, loaded with mistletoe, 
maple and willow and juniper, the car- 
miles is a 


riage drive of twenty-two 


revelation of wonder. Foi ten miles, 
one has the rushing Klamath in sight, 
with its salmon and rainbow trout—over 
the Topsy grade the traveler pauses to 
majestic and 
awe-inspiring view—the foaming river two 
thousand feet below, the Beauty cafion 
with the Klamath at its base, the steep 
sides clothed in eternal green, with pine 


gaze at the wonderfully 


and fir and cedar trees, the snowy peaks 
bounding the view in the distance, and 
still, the 
rushing to the Pacific. 


beautiful river, foam-crested, 
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In the heart of the big pines 





Where the Klamath river comes down through th« 








Living Up to Its Name 


How the County of El Dorado Continues to Justify the Title 
That Lured the Argonauts 


By G. YOELL PARKHURST 


L DORADO COUNTY, situated in the eastern 
E part of California, right in the heart of the Sierra 
Nevada mountains, is the empire-making county of 
the state, for, to the discovery of gold at Coloma by 
James Marshall in 1848 does the whole Western 
world owe its development. For a long time the 
greater part of the people of the country held the 
erroneous idea that El Dorado was entirely a mining 
county. While there are still many opportunities 
here for the capitalists in the hills of the mining dis- 
the future of the county lies almost entirely 
There 


tricts, yet 
with its immense agricultural possibilities. 
is not one farming industry that cannot be indulged 
in here, from the dairy farms in the higher altitudes 
to the fruit orchards and vineyards of the lower 
valleys and hills. The whole county is one wide 
stretch of fertile lands waiting for but the plowman’s 
touch to cause them to blossom into a land of gold, 
the gold that grows upon trees and that shoots from 
the ground in mellov. grain at the call of the agri- 
culturalist. 

Geographically, El Dorado is a_hill-country, 
a vast sweep of foothills sloping up into the clouds, 
forming fertile valleys on its way, watered by many 
rivers and creeks—there is scarcely a spot in the 
county that has not irrigation facilities, and those 
that have none could easily develop them, since 
all of the watersheds are on the top of the ridges. 
The South and Middle Forks of the American 
tiver run through the northern and central part of 
the county, and the Cosumne river with its many 
forks and branches waters the southeastern part. 
Besides, there are myriad creeks whose waters if 
properly conserved would supply many thousands 
of acres with nourishment. 


The Georgetown Divide, all that part of El 


here forty tons of ore are milled daily 


Dorado county 
situated between 
the south and mid- 
dle forks of the 
American 
a section that teems 
with 
not only in the 
agricultural field 
but to the extent of embracing many opportunities 
for water-power and irrigation promotion, while 
its mountains contain buried deposits of gold, silver 
and copper that rival in richness the mines of 
Golconda. 
thousands of acres of unentered forests that have 


river is 


possibilities 
Monument to Marshall, the 
discoverer of gold 


And more: sentineling its slopes are 


yet to be awakened by the voice of man. At 
Slatington there is a large slate quarry which is 
turning out many tons of a fine grade slate for ex- 
portation all over the world. The apple and cherry 
orchards here are unsurpassed, the fruit attaining 
a size and of a flavor that it is difficult to attain else- 
where, for, although the climate has the sharpness 
whichis necessary to obtain a high-grade of deciduous 
fruit, the higher mountains protect it from the 
bitter frosts that prevail in other mountain districts 
of the state. At Georgetown, the stronghold of the 
Divide and a town of five hundred 
people, have been grown Royal Ann cherries of 
prodigious size—forty-five hundred pounds from 
thirteen trees. A greater part of the water-power 
in the county comes from the higher mountains on 
the Divide. The Loon Lake Water & Power Com- 
pany has its main ditch running down the center of 
the Divide. All these lands may be watered by these 
ditches at reasonable rates. The Sierra Water and 
Power Company heads at Silver Lake in Amador 
county, takes water from the many streams and 
creeks on its way and supplies all of the central part 
of the county, as far as Goldhill. The Park Canal 
Company receives its supply from the Cosumne river 
and carries relief to all of the county south of 
Placerville near Diamond Springs, El Dorado, and 
Pleasant Valley. 

Placerville, a beautiful town spread for a mile and 


prosperous 


a half along an exquisite cafion with an cutlook 
up to the pine forests, is the old site of Hangtown, 
which in early days was one of our foremost mining 
centers. Of late, activity in this direction has been 
revived and there are now many prosperous mines 
in the vicinity which are turning out handsome 
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Living Up to Its Name 


Where the big logs come in at the El Dorado lumber mills 


dividends to their Eastern investors. Placerville is 
the center of a great fruit and grape-raising district 
and can boast of two fruit-shipping houses which 
export about two hundred carloads of deciduous fruit 
a year; each of these carloads contains four 

hundred and eighty boxes. Considering that 
there is a very small percentage of El Dorado 
land planted as it should be this is a very 
Placerville has a handsome 
high school with a very good standing at 
In fact, the whole school 


large average. 


the universities. 
system of the county is far above the usual 
country school standard 

Goldhill, Camino, Diamond Springs and 
El Dorado are small towns that are the 
trading points for a large section of fruit and 
alfalfa lands and vineyards, and where there is 
a great deal of landto be had at a very reason- 
able price that would with a little comprehen- 
sive cultivation net the farmera good income on 
a much larger principal. Above Camino, in the Blair 
district, there isany amount of land to be had for seven 
dollars an acre, where water may be got from the 
Sierra Ditch Company, ata very reasonable rate. This 
is but an example of the land all through the county. 
In its native state the land is grown over with oak 
trees and a sparse underbrush which is very easily 
cut away. The best part of the land here is that 
on a farm of a hundred or more acres, the rancher 
may have all kinds of land, he have bottom 
lands for alfalfa and grain, hillsides for his orchards, 
and timber on the tops for building purposes and 
The reason that most of this land has 
former 


may 


firewood. 


not been taken up long ago has been the 
lack of transportation, but this is now about to be 
done away with. 

The Southern Pacific 


years been running a line twice a day from Sacra- 


Company has for many 


mento that touches upon Shingle Springs, Latrobe, 
El Dorado and Diamond Springs on its way to 
Sierra Railroad 


Placerville. The Sacramento and 


Company which has begun work on its line strikes FE] 


Development 
be tion 


Cool 
£ up 


Dorado county at Pilothi 
and Georgetown, contin 
the timber belt as far as Lake 
Tahoe. This will open up a 
vast area of land that has re- 
mained idle through the decades 
for lack of transportation. The 
El Dorado Lumber Company 
has a line that runs to Camino, 
touching on splendid farm lands 
that could produce crops worth 
hundreds of dollars to the acre. 

The timber industry takes its 
place as a second money-getter 
in El There are over 
a million acres of pine forests 
in the county, supporting many 
saw and lumber mills. The Cali- 
fornia Door Company, at Caldor, 
turns out a very fine quality 
of pine and spruce lumber 
which is used at their factories for the manufacture 
of sashes, doors and blinds which are exported to 
all parts of the United States and even as far as 
Australia. The El Dorado Lumber Company 


Dorado. 


Figs that make care‘and woe forgotten 


controls over twelve thousand acres of forest land, 
from which timber is cut, for both ornamental and 
From the white pine, piano 
argest 


building 
keys have been manufactured for one of the 


purposes. 


piano houses in the eastern states, and such vas the 
satisfaction this El wood 
that the demand has far surpassed the supply. 

\nd because the agricultural possibilities 
of the dwelt 


afforded by Dorado 


now, 


county have been so generous! 


Shining lakes in the heart of a forested 








The Golden Resources of El Dorado County 


must not be im- 
hat there are no 
opportunities in 
inty. There are 
ess openings in 
for men of capi- 
the day has 
when the poor 
tor could come 
Dorado one day 
art the next a 
man. In _ the 

vs most of the 
ining was done 
surface and in 
er-beds in the 
f placer mining. 
as been partly 
sted, and as 
ilic mining has 
reatly hindered by 
the principal road open to the prospector 
exploring the treasures of the Mother Lode 
lriving tunnels into the ancient river channels. 
Of course, these are expensive methods of procuring 


or by « 


Acres of splendid farm land awaiting the farmer 


the gold, requiring considerable capital, but the 
industry is a paying one, and there are any number 
of mines backed by Eastern capital that are deriving 
imme! profits upon their investments. Many 
mmpanies backed by Eastern and European 
ire working some of the older claims that 
California history. The Sherman Mining 
and Milling Company, near Placerville, are milling 
about forty tons of gold a day, partly free gold and 


large cx 
capital 


made 


Still waters between granite walls 


Mighty forest columns felled to make doorways for offices and homes 


partly a sulphate, which averages from a hundred 

to two hundred and fifty dollars a ton. On the 

Georgetown Divide and in the vicinity of EI 

Dorado there are also many gravel and quartz 
mines which are giving great satisfaction to 
their promoters and justifying the influx of 
Fastern capital that still follows the paths of 
the pioneers. 

In fact, the whole county is replete with 
mining opportunities for those who have 
sufficient capital to work down to the Mother 
Lode. The county is dotted with hundreds 

of mines, which are operated either by a 
few men when the owners “prospect,” or 
by many when they discover ore bodies. 

Copper mining is just in the beginning 
of its development, as in the last few years 
some very good leads have been developed 
in different parts of the county and are being 
worked successfully. The Rio Vista Copper 
Mine, near Fairplay, contains very rich copper ore. 
The Noonday Mine produces copper, gold, silver 
and sulphurets valuable for the manufacture of 
sulphuric acid. 

At Slatington, on the Georgetown Divide, the 
Eureka Slate Company has a quarry which turns 
out a quality of slate equally as hard and fine as 
the slate quarried in Pennsylvania. 
running across the 


It has a cable 
which 
many tons of slate are carried across weekly. There 
is a great opening in the slate industry in this 
county, the only one in the state where slate may 
be quarried, as the growing 
and the 


American river, upon 


demand for slate, 
number of uses to which it can be put, 
makes it a commodity of great commercial value. 
Quarries could be opened up in many places in 
the slate belt. 

Limestone and clay suitable for the manufacture 
of cement have been found in large quantities in 
many places in the foothills. Lime kilns have veen 
Cave Valley, Alabaster 
and Marble Valley, lime being now shipped from 


operated successfully at 








Living Up tc Its Name 


E! Dorado is a land of mountain forcsts 


the tast two locations. 
A fine blue-veined marble has been produced at 


The supply is inexhaustible, 


Indian Diggings. 

FE] Dorado has a great future as a place of fashion- 
able summer resorts. All along the tops of its 
nountain ridges there are 
many exquisite nooks that 
are a feast to the eye of 
the beauty worshiper. 

Fallen Leaf lake, up in 
the northern part of the 
county, is set amongst the 
heart of the pines, where 
it commands a view of 
snow-clad 
placid waters rippling 
their thanks for their 
God-given 


peaks and 


loveliness the 
l 


year around. Lake 
Tahoe, world-famous for 
its grandeur, is at the 
eastern end of the county, 
and Mt. Tallac, one of 
California’s highest peaks, 
looms up on the shores of 
this emerald lake. At 
Glen Alpine springs there 
is a comfortable resort 
where the scenery and the joy of life make the tired 
city men and women rejoice that they are enabled 
to spend a few weeks up here amongst the green- 
and-gold that runs riot over the land. 
spot on the road from Placerville to Tahoe by the 
automobile stage route where the Scotch broom 
displays its golden beauty, while peeping through 


There is one 


Thinking it over 


its branches majestic tiger and Easter lilies scatter 
their fragrance the country around. Emerald bay, 
that most beautiful cove of Tahoe—where is 
reflected in the green water, clear as crystal, the 
pine-strewn bluffs that line its shore—is an exclusive 
resort, where many of 

San Francisco’s wealthy 

people have built cozy 

bungalows. Tallac, in 

the shadow of the moun- 

tain of that name, is 

another spot on the lake 

shore where one may have 

the delights of the country 

around them, and at the 

same time the comforts 

of the city afforded them 

at the Tallac House. 

At Al Tahoe there is a 

summer school for boys 

where our future finan- 

ciers may spend a happy 

and_ healthful vacation 
fishing in the lakes and 
streams and communing 
with Nature in the woods. 
And as for hunting and 
fishing, every stream and 
lake is replete with trout, kept so by an ever-watch- 
ful fish commission, and in the foothills and moun- 
tain fastnesses alike, deer, grouse, quail, coves, 
snipe and bear may be found by the eager huntsman. 
El Dorado is indeed a magnificent county, 
teeming not only with the fruits of existence but 
with all the beauties that are its chief blessing. 





The beautiful old mission of San Xavier de Bac, near Tucson, Arizona 


A Rose of the Desert 


Modern City of Tucson, Arizona—The Ancient and Honorable Pueblo’s Blossoming 
Time—Becoming a Seat of Commerce, of Education, of Health and 
Wealth—Beauty of Homes and Expansion of Business 


By A. J. WELLS 


torical setting, but history is musty and 


| igen ancient city of the Southwest has an 


f the dust of dead years. To-day Tucson 

is a modern city and its fit setting is amid scenes 

lern progress. We cannot judge of its future 

past; we must see it in its relations to the 
commonwealth. 

Harriet Monroe visited Arizona she wrote, 

ttle gasp of surprise, that she could not 

ing seen Italy first, if only for the sake 

ng how much Arizona surpassed it in 

and in its promise for the future. This 

spontaneous impression made upon the 

. cultivated traveler, and the chief point 

was one of contrast. Italy’s story was 

achievements were of the past; her spirit 

t; her look backward. Arizona, rich 

ces, was young, undeveloped, full of 

forward-looking, hopeful, a land of 


youth with its history yet to be written. 
cally, Arizona is old. 


Histori- 
An ancient civilization has 
left its traces here, and you can plant geranium 
slips in centuries of top dressing, or pitch half a 
thousand years into your cart and wheel them off 
to mend a hole in the highway. In this respect 
the new Arizona is like the old Italy, but with 
this difference—here the past has left no entail. 
Here are no descendants of Aztec or Toltec, no 
overgrown industries. 
The rich fields lie untilled, the mountain streams 
wait for dams and reservoirs and the fat valleys 
for busy modern cities. 


cities, no overcrowded 


The conquest of the desert has been well begun, 
and the broad foundation of an intense and pros- 
perous economic life has been substantially laid. 

It is a matter of statistics that only about three 
per cent of the American people travel more than 
50 miles from home in the course of a year. Of 
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A Rose of the Desert 









Now, this is the larger enviror 
ment of Tucson, a_ growing 

ground of farms and homes, and we 
cannot fairly reckon with the future of 


Arizona cities without considering the 










development which is going on outside 
of them, and which is to give th at 





once attractive setting and enlarged 





growth. 

It is Arizona’s advantages which are 
to make Tucson a city of commercial 
importance. Pride will not build a 
city, nor boosting. You cannot lift a 










tree into more rapid growth by prying 
it up with a crowbar. What are some 













Tucson’s streets are brisk with increasing business of the conditions which make for growth 


in Tucson ? 









those who cross the continent, only a few grasp the Farm lands are not of first importance, being lim- 
promise of Arizona or see beyond the desert to the _ ited, but they are important, because close at hand. 
oasis and the spreading farm lands which are to _ In addition to the prosperous and profitable ranches 
be the support of prosperous cities. about the city there are said to be nearly forty 






Arizona has approximately 
one million acres of land for 








which water is available or will 
be in the near future, and this 
on the basis of four-acre feet 
instead of one as in California 
and elsewhere, and while this 







is but a small percentage of 






the arable area of Arizona, the 






cultivation will be intense and 





each acre will produce from 





two to ten times as much as an 
acre of land in the Middle 
West. It is believed that in 
view of the development now 







going on, agricultural products 






will be increased tenfold and 





that not only mining, but 











water and irrigated valley 





St. Joseph’s Orphanage at Tucson 





lands are to be reckoned 





among the abiding assets of 
the coming state of Arizona. The value of thousand acres, directly tributary, which can be irri- 
property for taxation has increased more gated. The capacity of gravity ditches is put at over 







than $50,000,000 since 1Ig00, and when water is thirty-five acres, while there is an abundance of 
more fully developed and lands under its magi underground water in the bed of the Santa Cruz 
touch becomes more widely productive, Arizona — river. Wells are numerous and are multiplying. 
will be reckoned among the great producers of | The Southern Pacific Railway has a good supply, 








oranges and lemons, perhaps of dates and grapes, as has also the Indian School and the University. 
of sugar, tobacco, cotton, cantaloupes, celery, At Agua Caliente, twelve miles east of ‘Tucson, 
asparagus and deciduous fruits. The average there is a small lake covering several acres. This 







returns from farm products are about $55 an water, also that at Sabine Cafion, in the Rincon 






acre, the highest average of any state, unless it mountains, is entirely free from alkali. 
be Utah. The Santa Cruz river rises in Santa Cruz county 
and runs by Tucson. This is the principal stream 






and along its bed are the main ditches. The 
Senoita is tributary to the Santa Cruz. The Rillito 







rises in the Rincons and is fed by those mountains 
and the Catalinas, emptying into the Santa Cruz 







near Tucson. 

The soil invites to the growing of almost all 
arden and field crops, and land at from S10 to 
30 per acre, when irrigated by means of pump 


The 





g 
$ 








or gravity ditch, mounts at once in valu 









Tucson hotels have kept the characteristic architecture 


of the Southwest 























The Modern City of Tucson, 


he garden and the culti- 
te | will soon margin the city 
wit! ity and frame it as a picture. 
N ¢ is quite so civilizing as 
orch and green fields, and 
Tucs borders can be enlarged, 
the pushed back by cultiva- 
the environs of the city 
nhance the charms of the 
Damascus has around 
of bloom and fruitage; 
pomegranate, orange and 
ium and walnut mingle 
is tints of green in striking 
» the miles of barren desert 
h you have just ridden. 
on will repeat the miracle 
set a charming city in the midst of fruit 
e, gardens and meadows. 


tion, 


made 


nes are a large asset of the city, and Pima 
is been called a great treasure-house of 


One of Tucson’s substantial churches 
minerals. We can only refer to the mining industry 
The admirable booklet just pub- 
by the Chamber of Commerce sketches the 


districts, 


1bo0Uut 
a it 


icson, 


and the interested reader is referred to 
that. The mountains are round about this modern 
and it is certain that they are full of 
vealth. Pima county is of the Big Four 
southern Arizona, and the Santa 
Santa Ritas, Sierritas, Tucson and 
mountain ranges in plain view of 


Jerusale 
one 
counties of 


Catalin: 


Rincons are 


The rail 


nd 


road is a great asset, a feeder of direct 
Once even the railroad 
ought of Arizona as something merely 

of transcontinental travel 


se importance. 


-an obstruc- 
crossed—a difficulty to be gotten over 
iously as possible. To-day the railroad 
farms and homes and towns, and is 
most active agencies in peopling the 
place of one long thin line, here is 
network of lines reaching out in many 


lucson has become the gateway to 


Arizona 


A source of water that makes the desert bloom 


Mexico and to the rich lands and mines of Sonora 
and Sinaloa. 
of the Pacific are here and its general 
offices, so that the monthly pay-roll is large. 


The shops and division headquarters 
Southern 


The Territorial University is here, 
occupying a high mesa in the North- 
eastern part of the city. This in- 
cludes the Colleges of Liberal Culture, 
the School of Mines and Engineering, 
the Agricultural College the 
experiment Station. also 
a unique Desert 
tory. 


and 
There is 
3otanical Labora- 
The college buildings, fourteen 
in number, occupy a campus of 
forty acres, grouped among lawns, 
trees and drives. 
The University 
preparatory 


has a four-year 

department which in 
time will be relegated to the increas- 
ing number of High Schools. 

The citizen from 
who contemplates residence here will 
find educational advantages 
to the Eastern and 
superior to many in the facilities 

offered by the University. The farmer especially will 
find great help in the agricultural college and in the 
“Timely Hints” which they publish for his guidance. 

The climate of 


the older states 


equal 


average cities, 


the climate of the 
desert, dry, warm in summer, mild in winter, 
healing and helpful, because inviting to out-of- 
doors. It is life-giving in its action upon the 
nerves and_ brain Whitelaw Reid, our 
Embassador in London, says of Arizona climate 


Tucson is 


cells, 


in general that it has the same bracing and ex- 
hilarating qualities as the air of the great Sahara 


Desert in Northern Africa—is much drier than the 


A shooting gallery for the young idea. 
school at Tucson 


A public 








A Rose of the Desert war 


The rugged, but treasure-laden country of the Imperial Copper Company, at Silverbell, Arizona 


parts of Morocco, Algiers or Tunis usually visited, 
and is somewhat cooler than the Nile air between 
Assouan and Wady Halfa. 

This is the key to the true character of the coun- 
try, and the agriculturist and the healthseeker 
should note of it. Climatic conditions 
insure the growth both of farms and cities. 

If it is hot in midsummer, it is not a humid heat. 
The excessive aridity of the air produces rapid 


make a 


evaporation, and the sensible temperature is not 
nearly so high as that indicated by the dry bulb 
thermometer. There is no disagreeable feeling of 
moist and sticky garments, and you only get “limp 
as a dish-rag’”’ when you are scared. The percentage 
of sunny days is high, and you get about 300 bright 
days in the year, and when clouds gather they are 
strange enough to secure a welcome. 

The sea-level is 2,369 feet below Tucson, so that 
the altitude This 
elevated plateau offers almost ideal conditions for 


figures in estimating climate. 


the invalid and the overworked, and the winters 
especially, with a maximum of sunshine, an absence 
of fogs and snow, with few rains, little cold, a normal 
temperature between 40 and 60, provide a cheerful 
radiant equable air that is better than most of the 
vaunted health resorts of the world. 
Jetween the adobe town we saw in 1881, and 
the handsome modern city of to-day, there is a 
irrigation, transportation, 
would take long to tell. 


story of climate, of 

mines and farms which 
The forces which are building the city have drawn 
here men of intelligence and enterprise, and their 
work is seen in the great hotels, the schools, club 
houses and homes adapted to the climate and the 
product at once of money and good taste. It is 
something in the building of a city under Arizona 
skies and in an Arizona landscape to fit the home to 
the climate and the architecture to the environ- 


ment. It is the lesson of the old missions, 


which stands in the 
nine miles south of 
structure should fit the land- 
scape as the tree does, and be a part of it. 
Tucson has individuality and is attractive by 
of its architecture, and it is to be hoped that in the 
fuller development of the city, the emphasis will 
be strongly placed upon the distinctive so that the 
chief structures be made to fit the strange and im- 
pressive aspects of the land. 

To sum up the situation: Tucson is 500 miles 
east of Los Angeles and 300 miles west of Fl Paso, 
It is on a great transcontinental railroad and con- 
nected by various lines with growing mining centers 
and with the developing states of the Mexican 
Republic on the south. It will develop great traffic 
southward, and become more and more a trade 
center for a large region. Its valley of the Santa 
Cruz has a soil of great fertility, and suburban 
lands will develop; there will be a large number 
of small farms and the city and the country will be 
so closely related that one will not know where the 
other begins. Irrigation will make here as else- 
where the compact community; will prevent the 
isolation of the farmer by keeping out the big ranch, 
and the small landowner will constitute the base of 
society, independent and <elf-employing. 

Climate will have a cash value for the producer, 
as well as a charm to draw from afar those who 
must mitigate the struggle for existence and find 
a place where a living can be made under the most 
favorabie conditions, and it will be at the same 
time a refuge for the many who are beleaguered by 
And _ because these 
borders 
for the 


an exquisite example of 
valley of the Santa Cruz 
Tucson, that the 


virtue 


“winter and rough weather.” 
forces will be steadily at work to enlarge the 
of the city, there will be the open doo 
merchant, the opportunity for the professional 
man and room for private enterprise of many 
kinds. 




















Map showing where the Mississippi has gathered the rich soils from which it 
has built up the wet prairies of Louisiana 


“Let the Dry Land Appear” 


How the Wet Prairies Built by the Mississippi River Are Being Made Into 
Phenomenal Farms 


By FRANK LEAKE 


part of the coastal plain between Lake 
-and the Atchafalaya river, once the Gulf 

) by the sediment deposited there by 
sippi river, is unlike any other territory 
d. In this territory, reclamation means 
and drainage means reclamation. Yet 
the country isso very level that drainage by natural 
fall of the land is for the most part inconsiderable. 
It is estimated that more than nine-tenths of this 
area must be drained artificially—that is, the excess 
ter must be pumped off the land into the 
streams, lakes and bayous. These streams and 
tortuous and the natural fall toward 
slight; therefore, the movement of the 
Water is very Filtration is almost nothing, 
soil to the depth of hundreds of feet 
no strata of sand or gravel, and only 
ater near the surface, and that part is 
r, consequently the rain falls on water. 
ration being already taken, the land has no 
drainage » except by evaporation, or the streams’ 
slow movement to the Gulf of Mexico. There is 
perhaps exact duplicate of these conditions 


drainage 


bayous at 
the Gulf 
slow. 
bec ‘auUse 
is silt, 
pervious to 
full of 


Woo) 
il Tilt 


and certainly no duplicate of the soil. 
accompanying this article, made and 
e United States Department of Agri- 
vs from what immense and fertile 

Mississippi river and_ tributaries 
soils with which it filled up the once 
and made this wonderfully fertile 


area. The famous engineer, Captain Eads, said 


Louisiana was discovered four hundred years too 
In that time the Mississippi river would 


soon, 
have made it all high land. Doctor Eliot, of Har- 
vard University, estimated that the yearly deposit 
of rich soil in the Gulf of Mexico, by the Mississippi 
river would make a pyramid one mile square and 
two hundred and This 
would cover a territory of a hundred and seventy- 


seventy-five feet high. 
six thousand acres one foot deep, or if it could be 
conserved and used on worn-out fields, it would 
cover 2,112,000 acres one inch deep every year. 
3efore the Mississippi river was levied, this soil 
was spread over the lowest lands of Louisiana, 
but now it is deposited in the Gulf. A glance at 
a map of the United States will show how the river 
is building an arm of Louisiana out into the sea. 

The conformation of the lands of the territory 
now Louisiana, forced the river to deposit its sedi 
ment on only about 11,000 square miles, and of 
this about 7,000 square miles is southeast, south 
and west of New Orleans. 
the alluvial wet prairies 
of New Orleans. 
requires artificial drainage, because there is not 
sufficient natural drainage. Most of it must be 
diked, and all of it drained just as the city of New 
Orleans has been diked and the excess of water 
from rains and sewage pumped over the dikes. 
The magnificent sugar plantations, which have been 


In this area are located 
and also the great city 
This territory, 4,500,000 acres, 
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‘Let the Dry Land Appear” 


stall ale 


A load of prize pumpkins, marked with their weight 


the pride of Louisiana for a hundred years, have 
pumping plants to help remove excess of rainfall. 

The cost of artificial drainage of these lands is 
inconsiderable for the reason that there is no 
seepage whatever, and the only water to be removed 
by pumping is the excess of rain which falls on the 
land being drained. If, after a rain the land is 
too wet, the pumps are started and the ditches 
If the ditches are kept empty, 


Here the opera 


emptied. 
the drainage is perfect. 
tion of reclaiming land is the reverse of 
the arid region. Here the water is taken 
off and there they put the water on. 

In June of last year, on the Smithport 
farm of 650 acres (all new land), the 
rainfall was inches, which was 
greater than in any June in fourteen years. 
The pump was operated 824 hours, at 
a cost for the month of $25.75. The 
average yearly rainfall is 65 inches. At 
the same operating cost, the expense of 
draining the Smithport 650 acres would 
be $24.08 per acre per year. On one 
occasion the plantations had to operate 
their pumps only seven days in sixteen 
months. During that season, there was 
a rain every day for forty consecutive 
days, and not enough water fell to 
necessitate the pumps being started. 


10.03 


The Mississippi river affords no drain- 
age for Louisiana lands, because ‘it has 
a levee along its banks which prevents 
streams from entering into it. While this 
river drains the other states in the 
valley, it is only useful to this state for 
navigation. This is a strong reason why 


In an orange grove. 


the Government should take the entire care and 
expense of the levees and also provide a canal on 
each side of the river to carry tothe Gulf of Mexico 
the water which the levees keep out of the river. 
You may have a farm fronting on the river 
drainage must find another outlet to the Gulf. 
During the last two years more of these lands have 


At this time there 


it your 


been drained than ever before. 


Sturdy, heavily-laden trees on reclaimed land 





Marvelous Richness of the South Louisiana Alluvial Lands 


Cotton, in the leaf and in the finished goods, with a wall of tasseled corn for background 


are operations in progress upon an area embracing Gheens, — St. Charles Parish, on So, Pac. R. R. 
Bayou Blue, 
Bayou Terrebonne, 
Holland, Jefferson, . .. 
Ysclosky, St. Bernard, : “ Ta. So. RR. 
Charles Parish, on So. Pac. R. R. 9,000 acres Hopedale, = 9 * . 
. . . 2 ooo =“ Delta, " 
. *. i ae a 7,000 “ Reggio, 
54 “ So. Pac. R. R. 20,000 “ St. Sophia, “ . . 
= 5,000 “ Little Woods, Orleans, % * N.O: & NTE 
% 3,000“ West End, . “ (Inside city limits) 3,5 
° 2,560 “ Grand Bayou, St. Charles Parish, on So. Pac. R. R. 13,8 


acres, as follows: 


These operations are carried on by 
separate land companies, and with two 
exceptions, all were commenced during 
the last three years. All but one are on 
wet, level prairie, and none farther from 
New Orleans than 45 miles. Each one of 
these tracts is connected with New Orleans 
by water as well as rail transportation. 





Many individuals are reclaiming land ad- 
joining their cultivated land. The price at 
which these operators are selling their 
drained lands, ready for cultivation, is from 
$50 to$125 peracre, and the price at which 
they bought the raw land was from 
$2.50 to $15 per acre. 

The drainage of these lands is simple 
and considering their wonderful fertility 
and advantageous location inexpensive. 
The Government experts estimate the 
cost at $15 an acre, and the immediate 
value of the lands when drained at $60 
an acre. 

The crops now growing on the reclaimed 
land are sugar-cane, corn and vegetables. 
The people who are buying and settling 
on the land are about evenly divided 
between Louisiana and northern farmers. 
The lands are of extreme richness and 


} y ® 
A landscape for young eyes. Acres of sugar-cane and peppermint 





“Let the Dry Land Appear” 














For centuries the great river has been silently building prairics full of splendid possibilitie 


astonishing fertility, and the in New Orleans for local 
health of the northern settlers market and export is always 
is good without one exception. the Chicago price, with 
This is remarkable, and can freight added. For example, 
only be accounted for by the ; on September 15th, last year, 
salt atmosphere from the Gulf. : \ it was 66} cents in Chicago 
More than go per cent of the P { and 81 cents p@r bushel in 
winds and breezes are from { N>v Orleans. The average 
the south, and are sali iaden. on fright from the farthest of 
The nights are cool and the | eee the localities above men- 
days pleasant y . : tioned is 8 cents per 100 

The new lands produce igs r Sikae = pounds, 
from 30 to 60 tons of cane to One other crop is always 
the acre with about the same got ,f : raised on corn land the same 
cultivation given corn in the ~ : , |. ae year. It may be cowpeas, 
north. The price of cane is ‘ ‘aX cabbage, onions or potatoes. 
governed by the price of ow Niel de Fe From two of the stations on 
sugar, and averages about Ad ‘\ Py the Southern Pacific Rail- 
$3.25 per ton at the farm. ek P +? Wy, a4 road, new land last year pro- 
All these farms are on the ayn, 9 Me: . PE P , duced and shipments were 
railroad or on water which ae | li a made amounting i 
delivers to the railroad and the , fist ' ; hundred theusand bags 
sugar factories, of whichthere Q : eee) §=oonions and Irish potatoes. 
are 150 within a_ radius of is ; } And all of the onion and 
one hundred miles of New ’ / , : ee, iv) potate land has since pro- 
Orleans; the largest one in 4 ee Ae 7 ; ig duced a crop of fine corn 
the world being located in Wiha. AA ‘ ; which was gathered last 
that city. The factories buy tapes \ S72 UH | ii ‘ November, and on much of 
the cane at the landing, or SAG fe ee oi ae the same land a crop of fall 
on the cars, and pay the -\ mi y ee potatoes was planted 
freight. ego fin Ae } The raw lands are fast 

The corn crop on these new es ee ee ae. being bought by capitalists 
lands is phenomenal. Some Jf as ee ed oa. for development, which 
yields have reached 80 bushels é : means drainage. ne office 
to the acre, with only two <A} oS mem sold in one week last year 
plowings and from 40 to 60 , : ee 39,000 acres, and some ol 
bushels of first crop without : ea a j these lands are as near 4s 
any cultivation was made last a4 3 is td 7 ‘ three miles from the city 0 
season. The price of corn i el penis New Orleans. 

How is this for high? First-year corn grown on 
reclaimed land without cultivation 





An Opened Door 


How Plumas County, California, is Becoming Known to Enterprising Investors—Newly 
Opened Opportunities That Are Attracting Distant Capital 


By G. Y. 


yLUMAS county is vibrant with promise for 
the future. Poised high above the 
level, its upland valleys sweep gently towards 
luxuriant woodlands, hugging shaggy mountain 
sides that rise precipitately into chiseled cliffs— 
whose snow-capped heads are reared like crested 
billows against the sky-line. And this is not a 
wasteful beauty. The valleys, watered by many 
streams, are prodigal with fertility, the mountain 
sides are vast expanses of magnificent pine forest, 
and the rugged ridges nestle on their bosoms 
myriad lakes, back-waters phenomenal with latent 
power, while underneath this whole wide 
hill and valley are immense deposits of gold, 
copper, iron 
other valuable 
Plumas 
nty is certainly 
pregnent with the 
begin .ing of great 
things. 


ocean’s 


sw eep 


ninerals. 


Situated in the 
nort’:2astern part of 
Calitornia, about a 
and fifty 

from the Ore- 
gu boundary and 
touching on the state 
of Nevada, it is a 
county that with the 
exception of a small 
portion in the south- 
eastern part is practi- 
cally undeveloped. 

This inattention on the part of the outside world 
has been due not to any demerit in the land, but 
entirely to the inadequate means of transportation 
which have hitherto been afforded this land so 
rich in opportunity to the empire-builders and to 
the world-powers. But now there is no longer 
any complaint to be made on this score and both 
Eastern and Western capital are awakening to the 
great possibilities that Plumas holds within its 
boundaries. In area, over one million six hundred 
thousand acres, its valley lands cover but a hun- 
dred and sixty-five odd thousand acres—the 
remainder is forest land with the exception perhaps 
of a hundred thousand or more acres of waste 
land, most of which carries rich mineral deposits. 
The principal valleys are Indian, Genesee, American, 


un red 


Some milking machines that come high 


PARKHURST 


Mohawk ana Sierra valleys, and Big Meadows. 
3esides these there are a number of smaller but 
fertile valleys scattered throughout the county— 
deep meadows ever verdant with sturdy crops. 

The largest and most fertile valley is Indian 
valley, situated in the north central part of the 
county with the prosperous town of Greenville 
as its stronghold. Here there are immense crops 
of grain raised and marketed at the highest prices 
every year. The grain is of a fine grade, being 
plump and heavy and particularly adapted to the 
manufacture of oatmeal and other food-stuffs. 
The farms in the valley are drained by Indian 
creek, Wolf creek, and other smaller streams that 
bring an inexhausti- 
ble supply of water 
from the melting 
snows in the higher 
mountains. 

Sierra valley is in 
the southeastern part 
of Plumas, its princi- 
pal town, Beckwith, 
being a railroad cen- 
ter. This valley is 
about four thousand 
feet above sea-level, 
and while it is too 
cold here todo much 
with vegetables, in 
the milder years, de- 
ciduous fruits have 
yielded very good 
crops. Thousands 
of tons of fine timothy hay are harvested every 
year, having a home market at the many dairies 
in the vicinity of Beckwith, the cream from which 
is sent to the Reno and the Sierra county creameries 
and sold at top-notch prices. 

Mohawk valley is the center of great mining 
activity. Some of the best paying mines, both 
gold and copper, in the state of California are being 
worked in the mountains surrounding this beau- 
tiful valley. The middle fork of the Feather river 
runs through the heart of this section and along 
the river reaches are many acres of arable land 
capable of growing alfalfa and hay where the sleek 
cattle may be seen grazing contentedly in the shade. 

American valley is perhaps the most important 
of the Plumas county sections, as it is the site of 
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An Opened Door 


Among the evergreen plumes of Plumas 


Quincy, an exquisite dream city 


set in the heart of the Sierras and overlooking a 


the county-seat 


wide landscape of evergreen valleys, wooded 


and overgrown thickets that break away 


vores 
gorges, 


pleasantly towards pine-clad slopes where myriad 
I 


akes and streams ripple between rugged cliffs 
and tree-smothered banks. There are several 
splendid farms on the outlying lands, where high- 
grade hay, alfalfa, timothy hay, and a fine quality 
and size of vegetables are raised. Spanish creek, 
with its numerous smaller tributaries carries water 
to all of the farms in this valley. 

Genesee is a small valley but one of great im- 
portance, for aside from being a great producer 
£f hay and grain, it is the center of some of the finest 
that discovered in 
America of late years. 

Other smaller valleys are Spring Garden valley, 
Grizzly Red Clover and Last Chance, 
which are irrigated by the Spring Garden creek, 
Red Clover and Last Chance 


copper deposits have been 


valley, 


the Feather river, 
creeks. 

Big Meadows, in the northeastern part of the 
county is the headwater of the Feather river, 
whose waters are conserved by the Western Power 
Company, this river, on its run to the lower valleys, 
has a drop of thirty-nine hundred feet. Prattville, 
in this neighborhood, has a future as a summer 
resort for it commands a magnificent view of moun- 
tains and valleys, and its own waters bring health 
and happiness to weary city people. 

The water-power to be developed in Plumas 
is marvelous. There is a chain of lakes threading 
the top of the ridges with sufficient capacity and 
power to pump water over the lower slopes upon 
a thousand acres of arid land in the surrounding 
counties, land that with plenitude 
if it but had irrigation facilities. While some of 
this water has been taken up there is a great deal 


would reek 


of it that has not, and the many streams and lakes 
afford immense opportunities for the capitalist 
with an eye to the future. 

Mining is, of course, the most important factor 
in the development, past and future, of Plumas 
county. Running in numerous channels through 
all of its mountain ranges, the submerged beds of 


ancient rivers afford vast stores of go 
and silver and copper to the 
after mineral wealth. Millions of dolla: 
of gold have been taken from the ear 
in the various those w 
know the lay of the land prophesy tl 
millions are yet to be brought forth fro 
Eastern capital is now taking a 
in this section of the state, and 


see} 


mines, and 


them. 
interest 
there are many companies of large ca 
talization who are working the mines i: 
Plumas with more than satisfactory 1 
There are several companies who 
share of their stoc!] 
Plumas is uniquc 


turns. 
will not sell one 
sure sign of success! 
in its opportunities for mining, as it has 
all of the required facilities on the slopes 
of its hills—an unlimited water supply, easy methods 
of transportation, by way of the Western Pacilic, 
and Boca and Loyalton Railroads, and all of the 
lumber necessary for building purposes. Besides, 
all of the ore taken out thus far has been free milling. 
Plumas has the largest area of timber land of 
any county in California, being practically an 
entire sweep of forest from one end to the other. 
Sugar, white, and yellow pines of enormous size 
flourish here in beautiful confusion. Tributary 
to the north fork of the Feather river and the 
3eckworth Pass are nine hundred and twenty-one 
thousand, six hundred acres, averaging fifteen 
thousand feet of timber to the acre. This timber 
is all of excellent quality, selling at the mills, of 
which there are many in the county, for from ten 
to thirty dollars a thousand, according to the grain. 
Fir and cedar also abound throughout the wooded 
districts and while thus far these woods have been 
used entirely for home consumption, there are 
sufficient quantities of them to export to great 
advantage. A great part of this forest land is 
reserve, but the timber may be purchased at a v« 
reasonable rate—a condition that has been taker 
advantage of by many of the large lumber companie 
of the state. There is no end to the supply in the 
forests, for they are so thickly grown and so |] 
affected by the years, that by the time they co 
be thoroughly gone over they would have reforest 
themselves. The climate of Plumas is_ simil 
to that of the central part of the eastern coast 
the United States. In summer the days are wa 
with a cool mountain breeze to temper the hi 
While snow falls on all of the ridges in winter 
in some of the higher valleys, the thermometer 
rarely descends beyond a few degrees below fre« 
point. The lower valleys have no snow, but t! 
ponds and creeks freeze over during the winte 
months, giving the settlers the invigorating beneti 
of a thorough change of climate which health 
mands in a high altitude. Hunting and fishi 
may be indulged in throughout the seasons. J} 
deer, quail, dove, and snipe abound throug! 
the mountain fastnesses, and ducks, geese, 
swan throng the borders of the lakes and str 
in the winter. 
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SUGAR WAFERS 


The study of pleasing effects 
becomes almost an obligation when 
appetites are to be coaxed into action. 


The serving of NABISCO Sugar 
Wafers with the dessert is an invariable 
rule with the successful hostess. 


NABISCO SUGAR WAFERS may be had 
In ten cent tins 


Also in twenty-five cent tins 


NATIONAL BISCUIT COMPANY 


In writing to advertisers please mention Sunset 
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Checks Like 











Actual 
Monthly 


a : Z. UMN i NATIONAL. HARE 0833 a: 5 ~ 
13 5 . S NE VA 4 ‘ eo 66 bg! a 
Checks ° A ithe Mop 4 


Published by permission 


‘ Paynes due Oct. ! , 1909 9 bli Policy “ “Rae 





Pay for 
Rent, Food and Clothing 


Every Month for Life 


e Prudentia 


Newest 


sory, = ~ Monthly 
“STRENGTH OF * 


end this i \! 
= iu) Income 


coupon for full 





= cte45f Policy 


For $ a Month 


with cash payment at Death 
ve ” The Prudential Insurance Company 
oom a of America 


penapiien Incorporated as a Stock Company by the State of New Jersey 


My Age is ssesssesseseossess AX) JOHN F. DRYDEN, President Home Office: Newark, N. J. 


INT RIN. cccukcncaencssnuwswewke 





Incomes from $10 per Month up Guaranteed 


— 
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NATLONAL CLOAK & SUH CO. Copyright, 1910, by 
NEW YORK CIFY x 


f Jational Cloak & 


Suit Co. 


This Magnificent Style Book Is 
Yours For The Asking 


In all the History of Fashions this book stands alone— 
the most beautiful and interesting Spring Style Book ever 
published. 

It is the most splendidly illustrated—the all-inclusive 
book—because in its pages the list of desirable new Spring 
styles is completed. 

More thought, more time, more money, have been put 
into this Guide to the New Fashions than ever were ex- 
pended on any other style publication ever issued. 

Now one copy of this New ‘‘NATIONAL’’ Style 
Book is Yours, Free, and without obligation whatsoever. 
And more—we have reserved one copy for YOU, only 
waiting for you to say it is welcome, for you to write for it 
NOW, 


Russia Has Given The World The Styles For Spring 


For Spring we find Russian Blouses in vogue, and 
Russian Turbans worn with Russian Mesh Veils and Rus- 
sian Simplicity pervading everything. We find the coarse 
Russian Linens and bright new colored Lingerie and Wash 
Dresses in vogue and Stylish Dresses, Waists and Suits are 
trimmed in the new Russian Side-effect—but your copy of 
the ““ NATIONAL’? Style Book beautifully pictures all 
these new styles for you. 


It also tells you of the famous ‘‘ NATIONAL’? Made- 
to-Measure Suits, priced from $10 to $40. Here is the 
storyin few words: Any ‘‘NATIONAL’? Tailored Suit 
will be cut to your own measurements from your own choice 
of the new styles and madeto your order in your own choice of 
over 400 materials. Wonderful, isn’t it ? Such variety in 
style and material is possible only at the ‘‘ NATIONAL.”’ 

And every “NATIONAL”? Made-to-Measure Suit, as well as every 
other “NATIONAL” garment, is sold under the “NATIONAL” Policy: 


our money refunded if you are not satisfied. Expressage pre- 
paid to all parts of the world. 


Nr ary , : a ” 
ios NATIONAL” Ready-Made Garments include Waists 98c. to $7.50, 
skirts, $3. 8 to $15; Lingerie Dresses, Tub Suits, $4.98 to $30, and 
NATIONAL” Silk Dresses and Raincoats—all the most desirable Styles, 
In writing for your Style Book be sure to state whethe, you wish 
Samples for a Made-to-Measure Suit and state the colors you prefer, 


NATIONAL CLOAK & SUIT CO. 


242 West 24th Street New York City 
Mar, ORDERS ONLY NO AGENTS OR BRANCHES 











Seen 
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Wonderful Business Story 





We have told in a book—which we ask you to send for—one of the greatest business 


stories ever told. 


A story of how John N. Willys stepped in two years to the 


topmost place in motordom. Of how Overland automobiles rose in 24 months to 
this year’s sale of $24,000,000. How a factory has grown like magic to a pay-roll 


of 4,000 men—to a daily output of 30 carloads of automobiles. 
part of the demand of the country has been centered around one remarkable car. 


The Discovery 


Here is an outline of the story—just enough 





to make you want it all. 

Two years ago, Mr. John N. Willys was a 
dealer in automobiles. There came to him 
one day a remarkable car—evidently the crea- 
tion of a mechanical genius. The simplest, 
sturdiest, smoothest running car that anyone 
around there had seen. 

The name of the car was the Overland. And 
the price—then, $1,250—was as amazing as the 
car itself. 

The sale of this car spread like wildfire. 
Fach car sold brought a call for twenty others 
like it. Old and new motor-car owners came 
by the score to deposit advance-money—at- 
tracted by the Overland’s matchless simplicity. 

But the cars did not come. And when Mr. 
Willys went to the makers he found them on 
the verge of receivership. 

The genius which had created this marvel- 
ous car could not finance the making in the 


face of the 1907 panic. 


And how a large 


The New Start 


Mr. Willys in some way met the overdue 





pay-roll—took over the plant—and contrived 
to fill his customer’s orders. 

Then the cry came for more cars from every 
place where an Overland had been sold. As 
the new cars went out the demand became 
overwhelming. The factory capacity was out- 
grown in short order. Then tents were 
erected. 

Another factory was acquired, then another; 
but the demand soon outgrew all three. 

During the next fiscal year these factories 
sent out 4,075 Overland cars. Yet the demand 
was not half supplied. 

Dealers fairly fought for preference. Buy- 
ers paid premiums. None could be content 
with a lesser car when he once saw the Over- 
land. 

All this without advertising. About the only 
advertising the car ever had was what users 
told others. 


Overland Model 40 — Price, $1,250 
40 h. p.—112-inch Wheel Base 


contr 
livery 

Ne 
his J 


Irom 


land’ 


De 
land 
That 
vious 

(An 

Thi 
$24,0° 
years 


Overland Model 38—Price, $1,000. 25 h. p.—102-inch 
wheel base. Made also with single rumble seat, double 
rumble seat and Toy Tonneau at slightly additional cost 


All Prices Include Magneto 


Members of Association Licensed Automobile Manufacturers 
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The Pope-Toledo Plant That is because the tremendous production 
onnen has cut the cost 20 per cent. 

Mr. Willy’s next step was to buy the Pope- A 25-horsepower car, capable of 50 miles 
Toledo factory—one of the greatest automobile 2 hour, for $1,000, complete with lamps and 
plants in the country. This gave him four Magneto. Never did a maker give nearly so 
well-equipped factories—just 16 months from much for the moucy- 
There are higher-powered Overland’s for 





his start. a R fat , 
But the Toledo plant wasn’t sufficient. So $1,250—$1,400—$1, 500. They are just as 
cheap in comparison as the $1,000 model. 
The Overland’s are unique in simplicity. 
They operate by pedal control. A ten-year-old 
child can master the car in a moment. 

They are made in the same factory, and by 
the same men as made the Pope-Toledo—a 
$4,250 car. The reason for the price lies in 
the production of 125 cars per day. 


he gave his builders just 40 days to complete 
an addition larger than the original factory. 

Then he equipped these buildings with the 
most modern machinery—with every conceiv- 
able help and convenience—so that cars could 
be built here for less than anywhere else. 

Now 4,000 men work on Overland cars. 
[he output is valued at $140,000 per day. The 
contracts from dealers for this season’s de- Get the Whole Story 
livery call for 20,000 cars. pode 

Now this man has acquired 23 acres around 
his Toledo plant. And his purpose is to see 
irom this time on—that those who want Over- 
land’s get them. 





Send me this coupon to get the whole story, 
told in a fascinating book. Learn about the 
car, which in two years captured so large a part 
of the whole trade of the country. See what 
Marvelous Sales has done this—what there is in the Overland 
to make it the most desired car in existence. 

Dealers had ordered 16,000 of the rg10 Over- Please cut out this coupon now. 
land models before the first car was delivered. 
That means that each Overland sold the pre- F. A. Barker, Sales Manager, 
vious year had sold four others like it. The Willys-Overland Company 

\nd without any advertising. Toledo, Ohio 

This year’s Overland sales will exceed 
$24,000,000. Yet the Overland is but two Please send me the book. 
years old. 


The $1,000 Overland 


This year an Overland—better than last 
year's $1,250 car—is being sold for $1,000. 























Overland Model 41— Price, $1,400 
40 h. p.— 112-inch Wheel Base — 5 passengers 


2 Overland Model 42—Price, $1,500 
and Full Lamp Equipment Either Touring Car or Close-Coupled Body 
Licensed under Selden Patent Top, Glass Front and Gas Tank are Extras 
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ETTER than honey on hot biscuit— 
The 


delicious on buckwheat cakes. 


best and purest syrup in the 
world for all uses—agrees with 


everybody. 


Karo 


CORN SYRUP 
Use it for 
Ginger-Bread 


Eat it on 
Griddle Cakes 
Hot Biscuit Cookies 
Waffles Candy 


¥Send your name on a post card 
for Karo Cook Book—Fifty 
_ pages including thirty per- 
» fect recipes for home candy- 
making. 1 


CORN PRODUCTS REFINING CO, 
Dept. Y, New York 


2 POUNDS NET wei! 











A trip to California is not 
complete w lohan seeing 


The Cawston 
Ostrich Farm 


“One of the strangest sights in 
America.””— N. Y. American. 
Cawston has produced the finest os- 


trich feathers as shown by first prizes 
iwarded at all World’s Expositions. 


i} é deliver free 

Money returned if not 
pleased 

A Cawston Ostrich Plume or Boa is 
the best souvenir of California, and 
can only be procured from Cawston’s 
as we have no agents and do not sell 
io stores 

Send us your old feathers and we 
will make them over into fashionable 
Willow Plumes. 


Send $5.00 for a Cawston Special 


Plume, 15 inches long, made entirely 


of male feathers. Swallowing Oranges 
Wr ite for Illustrated Catalogue Photograph from life 


and Price List 


AWSTON 


OSTRICH FARM. 


P. O. Box 52 SOUTH PASADENA, CAL. 





Such a Pretty 
Girl! 


Would you like them to 
say itabout you? A pretty 
complexion makes a pretty 
face and you can have it if 
you wantit! Don’t depend 
on powder, rouge or lotions 
but get back the beauty of 
your childhood complexion 
by the clear, healthy skin 
that comes from the use of 


» Kranksiés BL, IWS 


MASSAGE: C AM 
(Awarded Gold Medal at A. y. . Exposition.) 
After 26 years of scientific search I have perfected 
the one great complexion beautifier that swe¢ > away 
all other lotions, face powders and so-called creams. 
Different from anything you have ever used. I want 
you to try a little 


Trial Jar Iam sure you will be sremge | 
10 cents delighted with it. Clip this a 

Only one to a person or remember the name, and ask 

your druggist for a Ten Cent Trial Package, one 

fourth the size of a regular 50 cent jar. It he can’t 

supply you write me forit, send 

10 cents, coin or stamps, and 

with it I'll mail you FREE my 

book, — “s uggestions On 

Massage,” which tells how to 

regain and retain a perfect com- 

plexion. Describes the ana- 

tomy, physiology and hygiene 

of the skin and includes my 

chart explaining the correct wz ay 

to massage the face and neck. 


ALFRED J. KRANK 














Laboratories 
151 6th St., St. Paul, Minn. 
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